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Thi reports in this volume doiicentrate on various 
aspects of th^ 1978 program aeslgned tc met. the tfliployment needs of 
disafl vatitaqaa and tsinoritf youth* Tha reports presented in this 
voliiDi^ Incluaei (1) A Study of tha N^^ york city Summer youth 
SfflpLoy Ji^nt Prograia; (2) Anaiysis of Sumitr youth ErnpLoyment Prograiiiss 
(3) A Pilot Study of the Valu^ of Output c£ Youth Bmployin^nt 
Frcgraflis; [U) Sumtnary Conferinoi Report on SUftm#r Programs for 
Eccno^dcally Di lad^antag^d Youth (SPEDi) | C5) ConceDt P.aper on the 
Consolldatfd youth Employ msnt Program De iQonstratiofi; and.^ (6) A Kan^ al 
for supervisors in the Sumnisr Toiith EfflpLoyroetit Progra in- The 
evaluative reports identify specific probleis in the program^ while 
the t'SChnical assistance mat^rLals suggest how th^y can be overcpfai* 
(Aothoi/EB) 



* Be ptadac tlbtis supplied by EDRS art the best .that can bft made^ . * 
^ frcm ths original document. . ' * 
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ThiB intensdva case study of SPEDY in New York City 
Toy tht National Child Labor Cominittee Is an important 
suppl&insnt to mora broadly focused and representativs 
iajfiple studies of SPEDy by T^C, Ine* and by the staff of ^ 
th$ Office of Community Youth Smployrnent Programs, Mew 
Vofk.City by itself acc^oiwted for rnore than S percent 
o£ all SPEDY' allocations and enrollments in the 1978 
iujmer. The scale of its operationi (|38 million) was 
wpfs tlian dpubla that in th# entire Department of Labor 
Bsjion VII J (Denver) and nearly a third above that of 
Bsgion (Saattla) • Th© city^ thus^ provides the 
archetypical e^ampla of the compleKities of monitoring 
and operating SPEDY in our 3argest urban areas * Moreover / 
th$ 19 77 Nev/ York City program was si^jected to severe 
crttlciarns by both the px^eis and persons in Congress 
dDricernlng financial irregularities^ inadequate worksites, 
arid overall inanagament probleiris^ The new administration 
it% the city inade concerted attempts to improve management 
off the pjrograin/ in many ways going beyond, the strengthened 
federal regulations. . 

This assessment of the reform process and. the difficultias 
off operating a program on such an inmense scale is sobering^ 
First, It suggests that corrective actions can themselves 
gen^rata many problems ^ Mew York City instituted a 
iDttfrr^ system to imprbve tiis equity of the selection 
proc:ess^ Besides the diffioulties of simply making ^le 
nev system operational ^ it was discovered that in many 
oiaes ratidom choice undermined continuity of services for< 
individiaals in need and resialted in mismatches at job sites. 
Monitoring and compliance activities increased, but these 
restaltadl in .less attention being paid to the content of 
th% programs * EnrictaieJit and program integration certainly 
siif f ered* ^ ' ' ^ 

Sacpndy the analysis suggests that in certain ways 
th^^re ars inconsistenciea between the objectives of prime 
apcnsor decisiomnakers I project agents, worksite supervisors 
&n4 youth* The prime aponsors seemed most concerned with 
prctacting against fiscal abuse and following defensible 
prcaedures » Project agents - viewed new requirements as 
p4jen'/ork burdens that Stood in the way of timely and 
"effective iinplementation that the rules hurt the many 
§oca agents to protect against the few bad ones. 
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Worksite suparvisors were hardly involved at all in 
plajinijig. They were most concerned with putting the 
youth to useful work in a reasonable way. Youth, on 
the other handf se^ed to be ajnazingly tolerant of all 
the problanis and red tape. They considered any job 
better than none even if it did not always meet outside 
evaluatori ■ standards of "meaningful work," 

\Thirdi with all the s.ound and fury^ the prograjn v;as 
able to meet its primary ^objective of emplpying econoniiaally 
disadvantiged youth with a minimwn of inequities in reason^ 
ably productive if not glamorous work settings * 

Pinal ly# there are sonie problems which may improve with 
tirne and others which must be cDniidered intraot^le. The 
lottery system can be debugged and should work more 
effectively in a second year* The increased monitoring 
in this year should pay off in the next i_f it is used as 
a standard, for project agent and worksite selection, iThe 
hiring of year-round prime sponsor staff for SPSDY should 
lead to greater continuity and improved training* On the 
other hand^ there does not appear to be much progress in 
ths areas of enrichinent. Increased linkages ara unlikely 
in such a complex system* The number of "quality" work-- 
sites will still remain only a small portion of total jobs^ 
complicating the assignment process. Emphasis on correct 
fornis and processes will always rub against programmatic 
operational concerns* In other words ^ m.assive improvements 
cannot be eKpected in the short^run. The evidence siiggests 
that it will take many years of continuing attention to sub* 
stantially improve SPEDY in New York City^ in other ^words, 
that no program of this scale will be easy to administer 
feven if its design is relatively simple. 
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inils tmpott was preparad f pr the E^Loymant and Trailing 
Adminiscratipii, U.Si Papartiatac of liabor, wdar Contraat 
Np. 27''36-7S-03. Binaa coatraatars eosidueting prpjacts ' 
undar (tevarnmant aponsarship ars ana^wagad co aKprasa 
f.hair own judgmant £raaly» thli report doas not nacaa- 
aarily raprasut £ha offiaial oplGlpa o>f policy of tha 
U.S* Dapartaant o£ Labor, Th$ aontiract0r is jolaly ra** 
sponiibla for tKa ^oncaacs of this tmpQtt, 



S\imner Youth Enplp^oeaC Programs j although of long staading, have 
always Qparated la m aett^aphera o£ Btrntgnnoy^ Cansaqueatlj^t there has 
been a ttndeney Co wb% sLppthBoh^B whlQh have btan vulmtrable to Qricleal 
a^tackg. Some of Cha critiaiaoa have been warranted hecauie daslgm of 
Cba programap planain|y and adainiitfation ihow Chi effects of shorc-tera 
thinking. However |traasqfetidin| theas critieiiaa, two inoontrovertible 
facta stand out: 1) youth yen t to workj and 2) soat of the people im* 
vglvad ^aat to help youth t Deipita ghorteomingi in deai^j poor admin'* 
iatratlonp delayed payroliai poor supervisloni atCa administrators kaap 
trying and youth kaap coming baok for msre. While various explanations 
have bean givan for youths* interest, particularly the desire to aarn 
soma ffioneyj it is more thnn isoney. Far many it is an opporttmity Csosa 
f^al tha only ©pportwilty) to start a productiva life; for others it 
TOana getting off the atreets and way from orina and drugs i for some it 
provides a constructive way of kaaping busy; for sooat it means the 
davelop^ent of ekllls and a^arlanca useful for futura work. Thasa 
factors eoablne to produae the end result that youth want to work I 

All €lsa is fioc mderstandabla unless tha fact that youth want to 
work is reoogniEed« Urbafl centers may ba ^-cDolar-' in the si^martime; 
neighborhoods may btt" quietsrt pockat money aay be mtm available to poor 
youth; families may ba freer to do things; ageaoies say deliver more 
sarviaaa. Howavar, all these are ttiraly bypraduota. Even those youth 
engagad in what can only be oalled "make^ork*- jobs want to do aomathing 
moirai sds^thing productive, niey ara emabrassed by "o^e^ork*" 



No matter how tititi^ml ws «e of prsgtam peopla ia £hii itudy, the 
iecond fact muit be rtMr^ered: the pMgrw plMmers, administratori, 
lupervisors, md others involved wmt to help youth. Wfi^ found ma oaa who 
did oot exprasi by word md dsed interest in advaaeing yewtha* partieipatiQn 
end opportiniities in tha progrTO* Th^ will to help youth vas uaivarial^ 
Hd QUBi in our study » was indiffartnt or cyaiQal about Chia faet. We 
found prDgram ptapla scruggling coastrntly with problem tAieh would 
in tar ft re with youths" progreiS, sacrificing tioa and mnmtgy to nake the 
program work, delaying regular agency work to eoneentrats on the progrmi'ii 
probleaSj and contributing agettoy resources. 

Thus, the two fss^eiitial Condi t ions for succeisfuLi tidsful prograM**'* 
youth wanting to work mi those in chsrga wrating to help-^ara satiifiad, 
ttoforttmatelyi they slone are not sufficiant to insure suaeaaa. MoreJime 
ii neaded for planning, objeativai mist focus on halping youthj a 
coQpetrativa. atmosphare has t9 - bp astabltshad among those adminiatering 
mid operating progrMtf . 

Ic is hoped that some of the findings and recomaandatians of our etudj* 
can play a rola in making up ^at haa bean laaking. 
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Hi vlah to thmk all of those vho parcieipsttd in thii svaluatian 
for £;hair coap^raCipn, willjAgaess to ahara idaaii and pati^a&t with 
out Bomtimm t^dmdBUt mA naive queseioos. 

Speelai motiqa must ba givafi to Frmk Burg^aa md Lmrry Hiosrd of 
the Naw York City DapErfcmnt of Bmplofmnt i^o anawared our quairiqcie 
opealyi took paims to Ql&nty eertaia iasueii mi respotidad %^mll to mmy 
oritlaal complaimts. 

Vb also wish to axpreis out thaski to ths rtpreaantatlvas of work 
aad pEojaet eponsoris to the su]^rv^iseri and graw chiefiap and agpeeially 
to tha youtihi all of daalt with ua cpurtaoualy aad forthirightly. 

Spaaa doaa not parait eitlag BV^tymm by nwm who bal^d us is our wprki 
wa are grateful to tham all. - 

For aeiiitwoa in conduoting^aaS Maly^ing itttirvlaws we are indabt 
to th# fQllowittg KQiC staff" gad aoasultwtai Solazsoo Hobaraw^ Julia 
ftDsatJibatm^ Saadra Hamgastu, Tony Yomgi liaa Filawiaa, aod Raa WeissMni, 

Finally^ va wish ito thaafc Robart Taggartj Admtaiitr^tor^ ^ Of f iea of 

Youth tTogtmB in the U^S. Dsparti&amt of Labor m& his staff imeluding 
Josaph Sailer, Frank Slobigi wad Laurw Kaminsky for their eofflmwta, 
syggeitioad^ ^acouriiga^t* 

My error© In thtii report flolaly cha retpoasibility of WCliC, 



\ ^€ folletfla^ rt§wninendfftlQ5s- are nrtsantaA 'bri#*^v here as a f^owp^mai. 
thmn aubitftntlated In inars Aatall individwily In the enEuin*^ cha-Qtara* , 
raey are prt sent ed in the , order and m^mr the headinns in whleh they appear 
la the body of tMi reMrt , and not on the basli of imortanae* 

A. ^arGelved Ob.iegtivei 

1* Eenave aoM of the poliQe ^oTOra fs^om the prina iponsor and^ 
strenrtlien Its program imrmlopmnt fmnioHBu ■ 

2. Differentiate aroa^ wrkslteB in %mrm of vhether the ^io'bs 
desisied te listen the burden of regular sta'^f or Trtiether thev ^rovida nm 
OT additional lervlees, 

3i The prine iponior ahould eond\^t Indl^rtdual and woup meatinf^fl 
with pro,1ect. md ifork spDnsori to establish a eottsenaua an pro.wm ^mXB^ 
ol5,1ectives^ Md operation^* - 

B. Planning 

4; A systeM ^Malysls aOTroaoh to planning shotdd be Initiatad 
ba^ianinR with the elements vhieh enhflnce youths' opnorbtmltiei to aehl^va 
pTofwm go^s and Db.leotivaii and around whleh the prolan ean bt hidllt* 

5i Flmnin^ shoiild bertn no later than the Daeejnber foUOTirii^ the 
prior year's prowm, - 

fi. All parti eiiiRnti— prise sponisr^ pmlert .^tjonsorst work sponsors, 
supervisors i y?irth» and the edimmtfiity; — ahoulrt he Involved in planning: 
the nrop!ra'i* ^ - 

T* Plannlttn sho^d ^ oomleted by the ead o"^ iTaana^ so that the 
operational processes cm be ^sated out mrt hemsi- -0 

8. Oontin^n^ plans should be developed at the awne tijfie to 
prtpare for redtaeed or Increased fimdinp aUeeationSi STOfclenentao' 
allDeatlons » ahw/*ts in' Itgielation md remaations» ineleraMt TOathar^ 
ftbsenee o^ STOerrlsl^p strikes » elb. , |iM 

9f ffiiei^nded fimds from one amr^r should be aarrled over to 
pay for the plasnln^i of neact auger's "pTO^on td^thoiit a redurtion in nejcfc 
vear's budget* - , / 

, C* ^ft^CTya^ grovth^_Mft. Igprovemgrt 

■ 10, Proww tvaluttions should ^^us m the problems eneomtered mA 
how they were desAt vith| the successes achlevied cmd hovr thay. cme mboirt^ 
the e^^rienoes of staff md youth^ ete^ Bwoh in format ion md data shotild 

be puwkahfid m« widals^ dfftsaralna ' , 
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11, Proeeis records should maintained "ti^r staff fit all proRraa 
levels, ' 

12. The prlmt iponsor ehould hold msatljiRs iHth projeot and work 
sponsori to discuss and evaluate the past suinmer'i proRraia mA to dieouss 
chsnpes whleh could ^ made for the follovlng sismar. 

' 13. Prime iponsor ihould mtet vith DDL on a raniorial basii to 
ihare tKnarianoesi generate idtas for the following sumer, and axehaiffa 
helpful prist ed materials* 

ll^. ^e prime sponsor should svstematlcally builfl up the capa- 
hilitiei of th^ best project aporiiora, flivinR tham mora md mora incan- . 
tives ajid responiiblllty, . 

Recrultmant ^and Seleetlon 

15, Reoruitaent of youth should be^in earliar. Motith should know^ 
at least tvo months 'before the euinmtr proffwi starts^ whether or not they 
qualify for selection,' 

16, Eli^ble youth shotjid be anrollad.ln oriantatipn Bassi'oni to 
prapare them for the final aT^Dlicatlon prooess Including hilp irtth foms 
and an opport^lty to consider the types of available vork assl^iments, 

17* A standbv ^oup of youth shotild ba selartad to rtplaca those 
who do not choosa to participate ind to fill slots made available by 
s Implement appropriations, 

18, PeCTiit a small percental of youth to be aelerted by work 
sponsors on the basis of merit , 

19, Mend the coi^uter selection process as^ follovrs: applications 
of youth ^ould l^a sent to the central ofttce of the prime sponsor whara 
they wtad be atratiflad by place of residence and ,1ob pr^ferance; at the 
same tiae, project sponsors vould sutalt to DOE a listing of available work 
assipimeats which would ba stratiflad by job re£iid.reinents aad location; ^ 
tba eonp\rter vould be profsramad to jnatch youth and ,1obs within the youth's 
loe^ eoisminilty; if no match c«i be msda^ tht/^sawoh wot:aa be a,^mded to 
nelghboriag comnunlties wfcll a match is iiiade, 

E. Worksite Devalonmant 

' 2D, Ccagress shotd.d ajnend the SPEDY legislation to pemit work-' 

sites in the private sec^w^^^wvislons ihoiJ.d be Inoludsd that would 
require private employs^ ^^^F^o hlra a small paroentaw of youth asslffiad 
to them or to proviaa^aj^tlm&^aftar-^ amployjnent to a percent^e of 

asiiffiid youth* f J 

21, Youth not selected f or SPEDY should be referred to other 
potential e^loyars. • 

22, E^md jobs which require ©nly repetitive tasks to Include 
additional experiences and skills* 



23i DOIi ihotad fmd a task aaaiysls projert viich wuld ebneta- 
trate Qtt tyiieal Jobs me^ in :&wmt profjfiaf to detemlat. thair leamiGg 
pota&tlil# A aei^arison mtald tbtn b€ made ^atmes these data mi co^opa^ 
^ tensl^s r#iiirtd is the regular labor taarktt* S^mej' Jobs vhieh laek .con- 
' neetioBS to Joba is tht labor market coiJ.d be s^p^tmented wltb those tasks 
vhleb woiild taproTO the eooziart leas, 

^U, Ai auah aa possible , daveiop vorksltas t^hlch InTOlva from one 
to three youths 'vorkiag dlrertly vlth m sdtit* % ' 

25. Provlto private non"-profit ageBoies vlt'b a larger nimber of 
slots* ^/ ^v,. 

26* Thm prima sponsor should eitabllsh'a swrner job bank, so that 
where an ovareupply of jrouth esdstip they csa be refarred to;iitai .whioh 
hive openings. ^ . 

2T. The prime spmsor shotald hire some youth mi train them as job 
davelopers toT other youth, Srae youth should be assistiod the task ^©£ 
devt^oplsg their oto jobs* 

28. Loeal comunity groins ihould be asked to dovelop lists of 
desirable and needed eqmmlty se3fvicei| and to ad%'lse projaot and vork* 
sponsors with respeet to job davelopsiaat, . * 

29 # The prise sponsor should consider the posslilllty *of developing 
from one to four major public wris projeets on whiah all summer yotrth would 
vorl^^ , ~ ^ - 

Work S^gefienoe - 

30 a t^ork sponsors should be sele^ed parfcly-.otf^tbe bafils of vhether 
-their regiiar ea^loyaes wuld.^ good role models for youth. 

31 # youth should not be assl^ed to jobs which are entirely m^n-* 
tenance in nature* uaoh Jobs ahotfl.d be expanded to inolude crther skllli 
or youth should be rotated to oth#r typas of vork, 

32 p Appropriate alothlng should b© pr<yvlded for Jobs which mrm 
dirty or lOMwhat haEflrdQUS. ^ 

33. Idehtifloatlon s^bols such as badges ^ arabandSp or tmifonis 
shoiAd be ^rorided td youth* ' 

3fc» Provide educfttlonal services # labor swket inforsistioni coimsel- 
Ingp reorertloat eto.^ on those days vben youth a^e not as^ected to wrk 
(I^idays)^ either on s voluntMy or saBdetOTy attendanee basis. 

35» Vork» spoasors and s^ervlsors shotdLd Inalst on parfoimnce mA 
beha^or standards whicH refleet regulM' work iituetions. Uhaooeptable 
perforagnoe or behavior should be da^t with by counselors^ and trainers , If 
such behavior Qont^nes, youths should be dismissed ft^m the prosraa. 



0, staff ' 

'36, A prima eponsax' coasultant-aoordiaat or should "be assi^td to aach 
project gpeng©r, as an advoeate for the ptqject sponsor, to counsel aid 
assist is reiolviag linKage proWiffiS and ts provide ttehniGal assistaiici in 
iatarprating rulae end regulations ^ lalacting TOrksitts, orianting and train- 
ing of itaff and ywthi ; ate . 

.37- Moaitoring and emluatioii of projaet sponsora and others shoiJ,d 
bt eosduotad^^ indapandeat, outglde orga^iEations under contraqt irttji DOL 
and tha prime aponior, 

. 38.. Projeet sponseri should be mao dated to provlda pra-prograa and 
ongoing oriaatfttlOT wd trailing of TOrksite st^iryiaori and eretr oblafSpf- 
Tha ^riiaa sponsor ihotid davalop guidaliaaii itMdai^di and curriaula for tbia 
oriantation aad tratolng* 

39. If iUfficientj qiialified itaff ie wavailable^ tha prim© sponsor 
should rtaruit voluntairi froa various groupi such as ret^r-ad craftamen, or 
should da vilop^ wort eita^witfOT' eiijr^ 

, _ . kO^ Oldar youth (agti 19-21) vith prior es^trionoa in tha prograa 
, should ba trained aad hired as aisistant aupersriiors or iraw ohiefi* 

' ^ Teotmigal Asiiitanca 

Vl,^ ML and the prime sponior ihould puhlish and diisemLnate eos^re*- 
hanaive matari dLB pa planning ajid iaplefflantlng iumer programs . Sueh materials 
ihould' ineluda ideas and reeomandationa for developing speeific kinds of jobs s 
ensuring Beaded support iarrloas, dealiag vith prohlefl youth, at e, 

\^2. Tha prtaa iponior ahould hold, a aeriei of vbrkshopa for small 
^groupi \of projeet sponsori tti ~ ^ 

a) identfif^ and Institutionalise leamiag of the praviov^ siamer 
prograa; 

b) DiSGusa Md* if desirabie, modiiy plana for the next ausnier's 
prograffii ^ . 

o) improve project spooeors- eompetenoe in progra® plaJiaiGgs 
adaiHiatratioap and oversight | 

d) provide materia and ''train projeot sponsors to eoaduat ^ 
oriantation and training of wrk sponsors and their summer 
itaff i I . _ ^ ^ 

a) diiousi and earplaln' program proppial developminti ^ \ 

f) develop teehniauei and akilla in jrogrra evaluation, 

Th& prdjeot spoosors and, the priaa apoasor shouiarmeet vith wrk 
sponsori for a seeond aariea of TOrKihops to eontiiiue planning and adue^ioflil 
efforti* andvto UiouBS^ e3cpla4n. and help irtth pro-am proposali. Projert ' 
ipensor staff thould be required to help vork iponsora develop Jobss pro^ \ 
\posala, i^rk produet^ and prepare evaloationi* 



lih. A ipeeial ■■hotline" mmmtd pemanent prlrns sponsor mt%tf 
shoiald initiated get nteatd rasponies tack to project and vork gpaasors 
•/LHOia 2k hoiirs* 

1. AtoinlstratlQa 

h^. All tmiB shoiad bt aAlpeatea V CQngress and DOL veil be toe 
tha siismar* SiippleaaDtan^ sllocatlprii by DOL ahoiid not be aade lanleas^i. 
Itaa tiaa of onm month oaai bt MSwal* 

h6, Tha prlM speosor ahoxild eonsldsr Jha feailbllitjr of ^yl^ng 
Yort City into severe secterst'aadh wit b its ora prlaa spoasoi'* The 
pyai€Ot^ prima sponsor wulfi asswa tha; rolt suparvliisg prima ipaaa^r, 
ooordiaatiag tht wrt of the others, ' ' 

' ^ >. ■ ^ ° ■ 

i*Ti Clty--vida asenelas or lapge 5 older agencies i^hieh have operated = 

■ yoath prograaa In the past could yacaive grmta diraetljr frOT DOL. 

- T Incantivas iJipuid/bt proi^dad by the priaa ipoasor to pi-ojeet 

mAwTk iponaoafS that have had^ good pro^ama * 

U9» Additional resources should ba mda ayallEbla tp raat naeflid ' 

■ tools and aquipmant snd to purabase needad suppliae* 

f^r att-d pays It as , % 



,50ii Gtva projaat fportaori the raiponsjubillty" of paying youth* Proper 
aaftguords aan ba built in so tbat abuses do not oecur* - 



,.^^^51 « Yoiith. should ba p»d at the vorkiitas on a day i?hen they ai*a 

52* Other altarnatlves to th^ prtsent aysteo inoluda: . ^ . . 

a) haying orw cljlefa pict up Qlieckg trhen thay deliyer the tl^e 
' , - . cards J ' ^ 

b) aalling ehaaks to youths* ho^aij 

q) eontraetiiig irtth a SMttt-ity systea luoh as Brinks to dell*t^r 
ohaokg to the worksites mth a prloa sponsor 6taff fflaiabar 
yari lying ID oarda wi4 sl^atu:raa| = 

^- a) arranging irtth .local bsnie to hsmdla tha p^roU and. oaah 

cheeks, 

53. Paysitas should ba^ astabllahad aloaer to \/here youth li'^^j thi^ 
seass ittor^aalng tha numbt^* of pfiyiitai, ■ 



vill 
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ik, Ifouth vbo ffiuat 'taiie ptiblie transportation to 3>ick xa? thoiar clieeki! 
should beuve their oarfare reiiobursed. ■ ' 

55. Alteraatft pa^frolL rewortiog di-tes wltli paj^oll dlitribution 
datfts^ or ataggtr payaeats lo that net/ all youtb are paid on the saaa day. , 

56. Put oae-veek pay period tbe end of the fTQ^m Instead of 
the TJeginiilBg. ' 



fT.' Improve the tima card syi-bea byf 

a) usiog a ofle-page atetet idth a sufflBsry of the houri io lie-u of 
a detailed dsily notatloni • 

^) plcKing up n#v tine esrda vben old ones aye dropped off; ^ / 

e) providiag work turn-aroimd tlae in the siAnission of tiaa 
cirds; 

. ' ^- I ■ ■ 

d) almplifying system s" that all that's needea »e a signatiu-e^ 

, ' Md verlficatton of heurs, 

58. "ixa^t youth froa p^oU m& aocial fieem-i-fcjr taxes. 

59. The prime aponsor shoiad aevelop and Bistee a-^fsdlable to all 
youtB, a paj-tlclpeat«s hwdboolc Which wou3.a provide lofosmatiMi deacrlMng 
the jrogran, e^eetatidnB, and proeedurei amd regulatlofts, 

60* Mort aouiiaaiors pad social, TOrkara BhoUld im hirad.tc help 
youtS vlth -bhtir personal anC^brk^reldted proMeas, 

- 61* Vort sponsors shouia l)a ebsrs^i pMpaaratioa of a trltf ^ 

T%9\mm of mmh youbi^a work €?^arieoe# Mfl still %.Q^mHlm for lise ty the 
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I, ineroduetion 

j / ■ , /^he periiiC^ttt ^#^4 f^^ prmdUg yotiCh with itoproired aecast Co 
ftH% wotfld of work t^Kftt signiH^sftC iae«ins i« racMC yearly Sraier 

£41©! dlssdvsststad-youCH, It ii r^epgrni^sd w a soured of Madtd ifiooire 
£ot popr youths md th^it J^ilias wd tn i^ortwt davalopisstit^l 
#Hplr£e£ics, SPlpY d# 4 m^^t gbj#^ti\re providiiig jeuEh \rith 
.:itarocturad md vaU-^superytf^d ^qrk B^^T%mti$m tp ^moWB^gm individual 
teaponstiillcy aad ptodaeti^icyi Md e& iocteai* ch« ftitare ifflploysbillEy 
ot youth as psraiaapEit iis#aib^^# vtcbift^rt^ Wotlifowe* 

Objicti^esf a«. to .pr^vidf ^ y^ o^pprtwftlties to iaevelop attitude 

w£k habits aad iiipoftaibtlici%i W ©Dh^pM tbei^ i^loyaballty md 
pMductivtty in aft itiC3:##%iflgly aoapatttiye IftbM.Mfktt, Ihase objaetiv^p 
ttjaadats creative w^k Wsl^siin^^ 41 eU^ely « ppsiibla appM^lmtipg 
vfi'ik Mttditiofts ia tha '*r%Al vi^ld vocki*'^ pppartwitisi fox eareas 

Dtsadvastagad youth fatf^'^dditl^Ml^^bawttaes te wipXoysaflC attributad ^ 
patt to tmaqusi adueitlptiftl #ttd #o4lrt oppQtttfWtltfi^ to ov'twoiie tbsiSi \ 
SJBbY'has «n addicioftfll' e^jeettve to encoutage io-scbo«i youth ts continue 
ttilv edueaei'rt. tfotk ^x^ariiftce afft»rded SfSpY is «een as a bridge to 
a job ifor thesa yoi*Ai . ^ 

SPIPY has alsp W itiv^lv^ diaAdvaatati^d youth rsqiii^tag special 

aa^istancs and havimt #p%^i#l ajnpUftfsiit' B%a^^ Biapi iMltfda youth i-rith 
MAtal asd phyaiaal hwdt^^pii youth t% foafc^r ^^ra, sfid yautfi Mltased 
firsts cowt^ciooal f4^illti##* ^ . " 



, / temh bava diHmtmt trainifig md experietief needs, and SPEDY has 
a ^agpOTf ibilicy to provide taeh youth with woirk iKperieaee appropriate 
his er bar nagds. Wot mmplm^ for those youth for ^hont thla is. the 

. fi^st wsl job, SPED? should provide an iatreduetiea co^ a real work ssttin 
sheiald isotivtte thaa to ciOfstinua school, and should help them fornulate 

SSEDX also provide Qpp«timities lor aollabcratioa between 
ycttths mi adults for the p?ovaiion sad augweatatioa of lerviesa to the 

Ihua srapV ii no loagtr a program with a single theM/^ It has eaerged 
ai sajlti-parpost aoeial vehicls for the benefit of youth md the com- 
Bt^ttity, the degraa to which theia beaefiti were a^iavad in the 1973 New 
terk Ctt^ progra® is the MMera of this study. 

%Pi£fareat yjews of the Ratiaaale > . 

this ratioaalt f or SJEDY is stcractive, ic ii aot the only 
vleW as to Its "real 'V objectives * 

Iffch yaar from the stwfi ^e conalusioa of SPEDy programs there 
ari ab«Sfs^ «d count ar^charges of inproper prograa tophasia and oparatioD^l 
#fffaetivwess , Dlf fereacea raaga ttom. She philosophic undirpinaiag and 
t'stipwle for SPEpy to specif ie^lpeal policies, operacioM and procedures, 
F&t iioaRla, sotue project flpoasoM feel that prise sponsors do not have 
as inajo^ objectives a^Mtfitti individuitl respoasibility and competency 
thwugh Mteingfuli cons two tive wotk ^xperleaca, Hieir prtos:^ 
obj^etiv«, it is alleged, no ttore thafi to keep youth off the streets 
and -avoid advarse publicity, JBiis results in reduced efforts and resources 
to p^avLte real vork eHperiattce, to develop wo rk*related skills md 



long-term pay-off fof youth in favor of the 'short- term political ftxpedi 
ency of stretehifig resqurcts as thialy as poiiible. 

C, Mechodolopy of this Study 

This study was eoaductsd to rdestify md dsscriba peliciee* 
progrMai proasdurM, sod praaticaa chat dstermins the aharsctar and 
naturs of New York City-a Sumar Youtii EmployTOnt Pro gran and to maka 
recatmandationa for itnpraving prQjran output. The study e^t Bt a 
aritiaal junetura. It is a time of chmga is the City's workfarca, 
ehangas iti the job sarkat chaoges in tha City adminigtratioa, 

Our fimdiBgg ara darivad from paraonal intervia%^a; apalyaia 
written raports I propQaala, and BiXiimlinmBi obBmryAtio^i and daicriptlva * 
atatisties. Tha ranga of data naa^id was daterainad by raviat.^ sad analysi 
of DOL and DOE dirtctivsa and prior studias ©£ euflmer yauch amploymant 
programa * 

Nac staff TOt with DOE rapreaantativaa on five aeparata oecasions 
in both gaderal and apaeifie infarsatiao-gatheH^ Fpurtssn 
project apDnsors vara aalaatad in conjtmatian with DOE to satis^ our 
.design to have tqual numbers oi public, (go vernmeat) sponiori and private 
non-profit project sponsors and a range \f w'erk projects md sponsor 
characteristics. We actually looked at six governMnt arid eight privgte' 
non-profit 3 tencies because of disparities io si^ei government project 
sppnsori cended to have much larger, projects than the non-profit project 

ipansors. , • ' 

We plmned to idantify aBOng tha 14 ptojmct sppaaera those which 
twara sore au^caieful and thoaa which wars laga eiiccess^ful. Wa ware unable 
to: do this-bacause a#varal of tha project apoaaora aalaeted ware new and 



hadtB© pHoT record, mad btetusm agrteMot Muld not bt reached « to «hiC, : 
"itttim, meaiuring instruasnti, and dita should used to determine motm 
or laai luectisfuV prsjeeti. 

Ititerviei/s wtrt cepduetsd with from ©ne to four rtprasgatativfts of 
aaeh of Chi 14 projmdt sponiors, During thaie intervitwi we also idantifitd 
warksitti for obsirvation and intmrvitw. ^enty^feur works itis viiletd. 
Suring thase visits youth aotivities^ weffe obfirved and intar^let/i wira 
oonduottd with work sponiofi wofkait© staff (of tan tha smm pispli), and 
youth* ftirty-iiic interviews with first^lint aupervisdrs 15 intirviai^f with 
worK iponsor administrators, and 186 intervitwa with youth wera aoiiductid, 

ABiOsg th4 doeianenti ravitwid were: DOE'i proposal to DOL^ stVaraL 
projabt sponsor proposaia to DOE, DOE foxms afld applioations * ttehnieaL 
assistanoa material, edrriipondenee, newapaper irtiolesi and inter-- arid 
Intra^a^ency" forms and meffloi * 

Interviewers' Qbservatioris at each workfite visicsd included what the 
yoytb were dblngi how busy thay wsrei presence of supervisory and other 
staff, and general attnospbera, . , , 

Interviews with DOE, project sponsors wd work sponsors were subjjeote*! *^ 
content analysis « Statistieal descriptions were prepared froa the itit«^ 
vie^ia with youth and worksite staff. ^ 

RicoiQQendations for program iniprove®€iit were elicited from e'^ery pirs.in 
intervitwad , ' . 

We recognise the littitations of this study ^ thm relatlvily saall sanr?lc 
involved— ^14 project sponsors Interviewed out of 139i li6 youth iiiterM^iewed 
out of more than SO^OOO^ the dependence on aeleeted participants, etc* 
Conaequeiitlyf we make no claims for t^e univtTiality of our finditiga, 
these tfan provide useful indicators of the actual atate of afffaira, leads 
fot . improving' the pregrTO next yiar, and aoTO hypotheses for furthir study* 



A. fflafacCeriseics ipd^Kev^Elegsnts. ■ 
/ New York City's SPEDY prpgram^ had chree Uvels of admirastratlen priina 

sponsor, projtet sponsors. sponsors. Thi Dtparcmnt of Efcploy»ao6 

(DOE). Which 'was. Che pritni spisor for che Cicy, cootracted wich 139 projeet , 
sponsors. Project sponsor.. by>OI difinition. wo.e'eir.blish.d ya«-rou«d , 
, public and private uon-profit organizations withifl the cUy which demonstrated 
the eapacity to develop at le«t 70 jobs. ^ Im addition, project iponsors bad 

■ to be able to assume responiibility for participanE selection from Che 
initial xectipt. review, p,.«.sing of youth ap?Uc..ion. r. int^rvia.ing. 

selecting and aisigtiitig of youth. 

■project sponsors were rMpMsibli for overseaii^g wnrk sponsors and the 

- ■ actual operation of the sutanet program within dis^rote £ cQRr^i;-S:cal or 

functiarial areas. Thay were required to coi=ply with b..h iOE .nd rr. require- , . 
ments, provide well superviaed wo^k experience./ mairtti.:n apprapyiata recordr, ; 

■ monitor vorksitea, and «hen ^macceptable worksites v^ere closed down, , raassign 
nhe iouth affected. Prior to" the start of the pvo&^ms , prpj««t sponoor. , J- f 

were required to provide orisatation for work sponsors md for youth^al 
participanta * 

■ Work sponsors were a of public and private non-profit aeencies 
: respohsibli for proviHng diraic services and work experiences for youth , . 

and tnaintaining -attendance rac«rds and tine cards. The youths reported to ■ 
' superviiori i=ployed by the ^ork*sponsors% In addition, work sponsors wera^ ^ 

- e^^pected to provide supplementary services luch as "work.related counseling. 

■ ■ training, and vocational and carifer^nforMtion. Th^re were about S'.OOO 

'work sponsors and more^ than 6.000 worksites. Work performed at these sites 
: include unskilled labor, clerical, social service, and cultural activities. 

- ■ : •/ ^ ^ ■ ' ' ^ ^> ■ ' ' . 



fhe otiCp^C ?^gtd from nei^bQfhoo4 beautlficatioQ and ouiiaetQfflca to 
flseort smtviQBB tot the gged an4 htodicapped to cultural amrietment outings 
tot yeuDger ehildran. 

DOB4 this yaaiTi alimiaated traditienal oarrew twritorlal boimdsrias, 
that rastrlc^sd participatlog aitaei^s m their iervieiiig of ceTOimitias, 
la fawr of six project arftas. This affardad youth fraacer aobility and 
tpDra ^ptioas as Co \Aera to apply for asiploysiint. (Tht ebaage was made to 
sltDttlati eoi^ditions in tha raal wrk world and allow project sposaors more 
latituda in £ha oparation of their progrma*) Eabh area iaaludad about 
23 prsjaet: sponsors* To eootrol the prograaa DOE daploy#d a team with 
39 Miliars to each area, Ea^h t&m coneiitad ofi 

- fa area maaagari wh© overs w all operatioaa vithia the assi^ad atea; 
r two aontraat officers t who negotiatad coatraets irith project 

apoasorai ovaraaw the regiatratioa prooeas aad TOtdtorad program 
^ aotlvitiaa; . \ 

- four liaison workers (2 ptr eoatraot offider) each of whom 
iBoaitorad five or six project sponsera; and ^ ^ , 

- thirty-tvo field, repraasntativea <8 per .liaison wfket) who 
vlaited wprksites and ttoaitored progrtos* 

^ili MB provided tha aame ftiuttpower covaraga for aaah of the six 
geographic areas/ diffarant ei^aa of projaot fpeaiora wid work aponsdrs, 
t^i aaoag tha progr^M i as well as differaaoaa in area staff eospetaaee, 
reiultad in uaequal prograts coverage and supports 

To reduoa tha adverse eritiaiam leValed at aeleocioaia the past tod 
to eli^aate the fighting and long liaaa.iatagral to Che ''firat 0000, 
first s^rHTsd" proeeaep WE daoided to use a randos aeXaation syatM, 



\irhe first Stfep was eity-vide diatfibutiea of fO0,OpO youth appliCafcions 
(in Eigiiih mi Spaniib) Co schools, ahurehts, libraries, projaefc gpoasor 
officii €nd other iitas., Youfeh wem aatifitd of the program md selMtioi;, 
procaig by projaat md work ipoasora asd through JDOB'ij ttewspapsr ^de, TV 
Wd radio mnomQmmtB , 

pioj^at spoBSDrs aceeptad appHaatiofis from ail youthj applyiai to 
thait orgasii^atioas mA aaaistsd youthi in filling out ths formi, Itelik^ 



previous yaari I projeet jsponsow wars required to reeelvs an appliMtion 
fro© every youth. TOa applioatiens ware forwarded to DOE, whieh had the 
Inforsation keypunehad and plscad in a data bank, aomputer made a 

randofil ordering of applieationa by projeot aponaor# Partial XiatBi in the 
randoffl seleotion order ^ suffiaient to fill aaaigned wrk slots, wew given 
to projaet sponsorip Project spoasqra notified and intarviewed youth in 
list ordw* Pro Jeat sponsors tried to mat eh a youth's job prefareaoaa with 
available jobs at the time of interview. At the interview DOE (not proje^ 
sponsor) staff vwified inGome elilibiU (a Public Assistm^e or SSI t 
nup^ert or other a^eeptable proof suah as a 1040 tan form^ W2 form^ a 
notarised letter fro® m employer indicating ttie salary of wage earner or^ 
the two iTOst reeent payeheck stiAs). 

In aome areas DOE staff, attafioptad to oversee the projeet spansor*i^ 
selection prooeaa to assure equity in traatsaent of appliomts* If a youths 

the incerviewei^ felt m acceptable watch eould not be made, that youth 
was rejected ftnd the neKt nama on the co^^uter print*^ut was called* 
(YbuOi ra jacted were eupposed to be given a written reason for rijeotion,) 
Reaaona fer^ejeetioa werei (1) fmilurejto meet tocoae critariai (2> wrong 
age, i.e., too yoiwg or to© old| (3) applicwt re^ed all jobs offered; or 
(4) agency felt youth could not baadla jobs available • , 



tilt usa ot dislgnattd pay sitas different from wrksites was anofchmt 
kty _eXe!Mnt of Nsw Ifofk City's SPEDY. Youth v©rk%d a faur-day week, Monday 
to Thiirsday.* Thmy wmtm paid bi-^e#kly, on Fridaye, at a few pay sitas 
wtabliahad im each boroy^. laah youth waa told to report to a specific 
pay site at a iehedulad ti» of the day to pick up the psycheck. The 
eetitMl sites were usad to pepait easier eontrbl aad everii^t* The 
"staggered hours approach was iflstituted to avoid crowding tmd long lineg, 

identification (ID) card was issued to each youth to facilitate the control 
ol check di$tributios md check caihing at local banks. 

r In B Qhmgm from ptevieus years i DOE siandafiad that all worksites be 
located within the City of New York* , This mandate eliminated support for 
aoaie camping prograos conducted by City-based sooial service agencies. The 
elminatioa of out-of-eity worksites ais^lified DOE 'a Honitoring and 
evaluation activities. ^ 

V BV Aasessaent Criteria (Deterainmts of Suec^ig in SPEDY) 

aOB had evaluated each project sponsor that participated in the 1977 
aiBraer program based on financial audit and cospletion and quality reports* 
Th^et ratings had been used; "satisf actors" "needi improv^ent," and 
•'TOiatis£actory#" These assessments becam the basis for dete^ning 
sponsorship for the 1978 program. Project sponsors that had received a 
"aeeda improvement" had to aubmit a corrective action plan* A rating of 
'^uniatlsfsctoi^" was a basis for eieclusion^ frw consideration as a aponaor* 
Fiical responsibility was the area of major i^ortanca in determining 
project apoMor effectivemas^ 

This year DOE Vs criteria for evaluating project and work sponsors* per^ 
fo^mto€e-4»cludedi submission of a sound pl«i effective monitoring praeticesj 



insticution of iuitable eoCTective accioa %.hera meeded; ic^uraay in loggiag 
fiiiiig'ftod sobsiiEtlfig requireci rtporti and rseords; impLeffiinCstiDii of the 
operacitif plan Mnsonaat with DOL/DOE guideliass; equicy in youth 
BBl^ctlon ttd hiriagj adequata silaetien and asstssmant o£ suparvisary 
parsomtl; aad aecaptabla payroll and aoat a&aaimtabili&y^ 



III. PERCEIVED OBJECTI^S 

general purpoie of SPEDY was "to enhance the future employability of 
youth ©r ts inereaie the potential of yeuth in attaining a planned sceupa^ 
tional gaal." Yeuth enrolled in school ihould be encouraged to remain; youth 
out of sehool' should be encouraged to develop a realistie eareer plan. These 
purposei ^were to be aooofflplished by pro^fiding youth with seven^eeki part^ 
time work experience in publie ageneies and non-^profit organisations , with 
wages and oounieling as motivating factors • 

On the surface, these purposes give a central foeus for all admin^ 
istrative and program aetivitiesp However j differenoes in paroeption and 
priorities as to how this purpose should be translated into programs led to 
problems, erises, and ill-^£eelings «aong adminiitrative and program personnel 
at all leveli. Host of the differences in the peroeptioa of the program's 
"mission," objectivesi and success or laok of successi itecmied from 
differences in allocating priority among 'work experiencSj aonanunity^ servicesj 
and fisoal responsibility, 

A* Frime_jjionsor 

The New York City Department of EmployTOent (DOE) stressed that work 
expejience for youth should lead to the aequisition of sound work habits 
and skills. However, our interviews tended to indicate greater interest in 
administrative and fiscal controls and prooeduresi often to the detriment cf. 
the stated primary purpose^ Thm major operationally^defined objectives seem 
to have been maintaining fisQal accountability and getting as many youth on 
the p^roll as possible, Al^st the only controls instituted were to insure 
that these objectives would be achieved « These controls often restricted 
€f£orti to improve program eontent^ Indeed ^ while DOE issued directives 
in both pragram and fiscal areas, only in fiscal areas was thera any 



sipiifiGmt folioimp. , Direet progr^Mtie ttehnieal asiisEaaee ^d^^im^ 
ot plKining, ptQffom development »d implementation were net si^ifiGaatV 

B. Project Spongors « ' 

Vrojact epoasari generally accepted the stated purpose of enhancing 
yauth employabillty, Mffereneei mong project iponiors md betwean projeet 
ipsnsori and the prime iponsor seemed to depend on sueh variablei as agency 
type, e*g.» public or private, siia and ni^ber of yeari of involvement in 
the program, tost projeet aponsori agreed^ that providing youth with "iieaningful" 
work experience waa a goal or priority , but there wb disagreeoant aa to what 
ia "miitoingful" work e^erienee and how aubh experience ihould be atructured^ 

All project aponsora aaid that a major need was to know in advanqe the 
slot level allocatinn to facilitate planning and to develop appropriate jobi. 
Planning was alio hindered by a lack of cooperative eomunity ne^orki which 
could further develop eoisaianity participation* The agencies' missions and 
the character of their aliant populationi tended to shape and alter the 
specific objectivei ef tha STOmer^work program. For a^mple^ some project 
spoasora perceived SPEPy aa prbviding continuity of work experteace or 
ser\?ing aa a reward or incentive for youth who had worked in or volunteered 
their time to the agencies in the past year. Others saw the progrm as 
supplraenting the work of aKiating ataff , 

Project gponaors general ly felt that the lottery aelaetioa system showlfj 
be modified to pemit them to retain contact with thoie youth they had cone r.n 
know and to increase the probability of aelecting youch who needed the 
progrm tDOSt. 

€p Work iponaorg , ^ ■ 

Work spomsorsi by virtue of their direct ia^lveoent with youthj had a^ 
greater, tendency than either the prime sponaor or project apoasora to perceive 



Cheir main objeetivss as pMpirly ofltchiag work experiemee and y©uth md 
providing adeqiMte gupervision. Work ap^neors also felt the need to know 
elot levels well in advanca of prpgrm atart-*up sa C^t adequate super* 
^ visory ratios esuld be established and propir matching eould take place. 
ThiS' knowledge was impprtmt for work iponsors whiah relied heavily upon 
temporary (sumer) stalf and/or volimteerg to auperviee the youth. Work 
sponsors also felt that resouroe and time oonstraints limited their ability 
to orient youth to the work adsigiuaentg and to develop eaoh youth's skills 
and occupational knowltdge. 

D, Crew Chiefs md Supetviaori 

Over 50 percent of supervisory personnel interviewed indicated that 
improved work discipline and work behavior were the two greatest achievements 
derived from SPEDY, These achievement a were seen as dependent on the 
"usefulness" 'aad '^demanding natura*' of the jobs to which youth were assigned; 
make^work jobs were not useful, 

E * Youth . 

Youth entering the prograa had many ideaa as to what SPEDY *would provide. 
Forty percent felt ihat making money was an importMt reason for entering 
the program* Thirty-eight percent saw SPEDY as a way to keep busy during 
the stttmerj thwart boredom, sad keep *'out of trouble." Thirty-seven perce^a 
sw SPEDY as an opporttmity for estaBlishing new friendships ttd widening 
social contacts « Most youths cited several reasons for joining the progrm. 
Fewer than 25 percent had sn ocoupational developmant objective on entering 

the progri^. 

■ .* . • 

F. Sismary of Perceived Objectives * - 

/ • \ ~ . " ■ r . . ■ ' ^ 

Our obiervatioQS indicate that the overarching goal of SPIDY"to enhraee 



£ha futuri efflployability ef youth throu^ plaMiid w^tk aacpftrienQe-— was iufejeet 
to Vflrying tmterpretatioQii and eonflieting vie^oiaCs ©q the pa« of prima 
sponsQr, projeet iponaors , . work spoMors, supervisefft and yaatb* Diffaraneas 
AS to what c©niCituted ''meaningful work" and the Im^k Qt sdaquatt Maau^aas 
and plmaing time further %7idened existing perspeettVlg. 

We see the prima sponsor foauaing on fiscal ac^^wt^bilityi project 
sponsors foatering their agencies ^ developmanc md tfitint^&ao^^ services; 
work sponsors, matehing youth with jobs and providing gupsrvisary personal; 
crew ehiefs' and supervisors' emphasizing work diaqi^Un^^d work bahavior; 
and youth wanting to taake money, keep busy, and mak^ %m ftlends. These 
divarsa and oftaa eompatitive objeativea led to conf^sio© 
about the direetlon of the progrm, mainterpratatia^ at guidaliiiae and 
diractivaa^^tims-^eoiismtting diaagreemen^, mi braakiwoi iti aoOTsiinieatioa* 
Pointing tht finger of blMia at someone else waa pysvaleijt vrfienavar a problam 
davelopad. Back-biting ^d nma-ealling were oomoff^Mopir^tion wafjtsually 
sadly laeking, 

. Mora importratly, the wlllingnaas to Gooparata gradually detarioratad^ 
In a program of this eomplaxity and size, iueoassful wrfc ^^arlenoas for 
youth can only ba aehieved when thera ia opoperatio^ wd^ w^tMl operational 
adjustment to aehieve common objectives. 

In coneluaion, the more directly involved paopl% i^eiffe trith tha prop^amt 
tha more satis lied they wara ^d.th it* ^Youth and aup%rvigo^i amphasiEed the 
tangible outputs of skill acquisition, money, social iMkaga^* ate, while 
administrato« amphaaiEad, and ware of tan imhappy withi gtopi^p maasuras to 
enhance control, agency mission, mnd fiscal responsibility* 



The question of how to bring the coaflictlmg objectives Inta claiar 

haraony ii not easily mswarad« One eannot leglslata fthat people work 

togethsr eaeperatively . To create such mi fitmosphtra requires that mutual 
ft 

trust exist among all partiai. Truat is usyally built up over long pariods 
of time and validatad during pariods of crisis. Howavari soma sCapi 
might ba takan tro begin the procaas of trust-building, 

.Ona way .would ba to remove from DOE some af its polica powara and 
strangthen its program developmsnt functions. While DOE could continua to 
monitor the program^ overall audit and control could be aaaumed by anether 
city agancyt by the regional office of DOL, or by private, indepeadant 
organiEations under contract with DOI or DOL. While sueh a meva may be 
contradictory to BOL ragulations and inimical to local political realities , 
if implamtatadi it cpuld lead to saveral prajgram banafits. It would maan 
that DOE cauld davota the mi jor portion o£ its itaf f^ time to program contest- 
and the naads of youth.^ Jt would eliminata axcessiva papan^ork^ It would 
provide the„ time to halji. pro j^t sponsors develop batter proposals and 
work sponsors idantify more productive worksites. It would bring the 
abjactlvas of the diffarant administrative agencias into, closer harmony, 
and it would give all partias a comion pei^spactive, 

A clear differentiation should ta mada by work aponaors in salectic.; 
sites as to whether the jobs ara designed t© simply lightan the burden of 
regular staff or i^hather the jobs would provide new or additional sarvicsa. 
In all instances, this differentiation should be spallad out. Approval of 
worksites by pro jaet sponsors and by DOI could than ba done on tha basis 
lef what kinds of workaites better meet the nieds of youth and tha comunity*- 



DOE should m©ec collectively and individually with every project ipons©f 
to work out agreements on progrm goals, objeocivis, and oparstions, No 
funding of projecc sponsors ih&uld take placa until such agreenianCs are 
reaehed. Similarly , eioh project sponsor should meat collectively and 
individually with its respect iv€ work sponsors to pass on agriementa made 
with DOE, Work spausors should have an opportunity to impact on thast 
agreements; thus, bafore they are finali^edi work apoaser recoimendatiens 
should be considered. Such a sygtem would lead to m^re opennsss with 
respect to objactives and goftla , oore listening to Qthit partners' needs , 
and wonld be the beginnings of an active on^goini eojmaunications system. 



IV., vummG 

Thera vas eonsefleus mong those ve interrieved tbst iaaufficient lead 
ttot vm ppoTidtd for plannihg/ Consequently there were flavs iii proQedures ' 
and delays in noti^l^, reeruitisg and selecting yQUth, sutoittins proposals 
and hlriQg mtatt^' As a result, leas than dasisrahli vor^ites and assi^inents 
for yQUth vere often adcepted, 

Plannins problme were exacerhated hy Inadequate comTOlcation hetveea 
DOE and projedt Md vork sponsors, Severri project sponsors stated that they 
did not imov that their proposals to heooaae projeot sponSQrs had heen approved 
iby DOl until they read the adyertlsfflient in the nevspapers telling youth Vhare 
to apply* Until that ttoe they eouid m^e no meaningful preparations , since 
gearing up for the program ims ^cpensive. 

Both project, and wurk sponsors felt that the lack of ad-mnee Infomation 
md planning led to serious staff ing prohlena. Th%y did not know when staff 
aoiild be hired nor for what period of tine* Neither ws there certainty as 
to whan staff would he paid, ^Hais confusion had a doiaino effect on progron 
planning I joh deirelopoent ^ supervisory recruitsent, selection, Md trainins, 
atolnistrative planning and ^ytonitoring , eto^ 

Pr eject sponsor a Md work ipoaaors thought that S^WY had been developed 
by ••bits and pieces" to faeet the perceived needs of higher levels and was 
charaoterii^ed by inflexlbie deadlines which provided insuff icient time for 
plannlagt developing proposals, and i^epM*lng worksite a^ements* _ These 
cgastr^fits iftj^e blmed ^or the selection of p^or worksites and the failwe 
to eonalder poteatlally good worksitts . 

' DOS offrmmi that th«re had "been InBUfflcient tine for plMslnc. It in* 
Aicftted that It bad oat Tjtea alale to obtain funding Infomatlon ffoa DOL. 
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Egwevcr, DOE iras sn/tisfi&d with its planain^ eff^^rte, and wiB gratified that 
in the face of 2m ui^yvn budget , it had leen able t.^ i^et the prcsran off the 

Mere than 75 percent of the flrst*-liiie supervisori ve interviewed indi- 
cated that they bad net had any voice in pro^sa planning. Few had any 
kn4;vled£e ' of the ijlannin^ proceaSp . 

Ycuth obyiously had had no pwt in the planning hut were sinply paseive 
.recipienta, A nua'ber of recOTaendationa vera nade by youth related to plan* 
ning. These included ^ore. interesting" JobSj rotate vork asaicnnentSp and 
plan rainy veather assigmaenta. 

In sumaryi inaitfficient lead tine and a lack of adequate plannins were 
evident at all a^Jnistratlve levels of BtW^* Inproper notification of 

project and work sipcnsors by DOE alons with delays in notifying, recruiting 

■ , <f 

and a electlnii youths hirins of staff, etc., .were synptouatic of the larger 
probltti of poor eoaiitmication anosg all prograa 'segnents , . ^ 

A ty-produet of this inadequacy was the eroding of confidence 1 cood yill, 
and trust eiriona those who should have been seeking to ooordinate their effort r 
for the benefit of youth* . ' 

3i2provei^ient of SP^Y reiuirei earlier and more conprehenaive planning at 
project and work sponsor levels* This effort woi^d notvonly reduce problena 
asaociated %dth starting up a progrfya, tut woiJ.d inprovo relationships o::ichc 
all partly s l^y reducing ^lersencles and nalfunctiordng* Giving particlpatinff 
aganQles a vpiee^ in\the central plannins process wuld toad to reduce distrust 
= and ill-vlll and give all pM^ties better defined Md coamoa rniderstajadlng of 
pro^as objaetives^ procedures, and practices. DOE directives woiild btf uMer- 
Stood and more apt to be followed if project aponaors knew the rationale end 
tbliiking beMnd thm. 

ERIC 



Dlsaueiion and BtcQmsndatldns ' " 

Plaaning ia an aiaorpbDUi proaeae* Most recomeaiat ions haviag to do vith 
planning for SVWY mphasl^id the necessity ot nore tiae in order to begin 
plannlog aorlier. Hie "hov" and the "vhat" of ^laanlng tos often pasied over * 
Whan wi analyzed these reeomtndationa , vhat ws really "being said wns that 
nore t^e wai needed to operate the pro^an^ %o begin eertaln projr^matie 
eleaents earlier; the pimping, for batter or TOrse had been done. Perhaps 
it had not involved all those who should have involved, but nevertheless* 

it had been donB. \ 

Planning for SPEby should begin ^ith a detemtnWion of ^hat essentials 
youth should cbtain fr^ partialpatioa in tht progreatX The prooess should ^ 
then work backward from this point slotting in those eJenents whioii vlll 
help achieve these goals , building up gradually (within Xefil^l^tive and 
budgetinc constraints) to a oonplete pro^aa fiisl©!. Bvrery elenent which 
enhtyices youths' opportunities to achieve thi goals should be streaghthened ; 
every elttent wMeh interferes with youths* aohiavins these goals should be 
clinlnated or regulated so that its effeotp m% niniaal* ^ • , 

Idea ll y » plannlnt; for next year's SfEDY should begin Mediately after 
the present .jS'Ograna have ended wtien prubleas asd Issues u^e still fresh in 
the flinds of staff. It should beflln no later thas Decmber when the initial 
evaluations of the past stmer have been caraplitedf 

It is recomended that oore people be lavolvad la the e^ly planning of 
SPEDY, Includiag project and work sponsor staff, supervisors, the ce»iunity ^ 
at l^ee^ and youth th^asalves.. 

Plans for SPEDY shotU-d be g^pleted by the esd of January so that the* 
vtyrloui operational proQesses can be tested out aod befiun. This would allow 



tiae fay re-worklnj the plans when neceis^y. 

In additlQns plsaa ^uat .Ifg devfel^^pfed to aecQunt for various contlnijancles , 
e.g. , reduced or, hi^he^f undiag^loeationg i suppl^entary allQeatioQSi QhMsea 
ia Ifesialfttioa and reiSUlatioDS. It is difficult to prediet in advance &xaetly 
what fom these continjenQiea will taias however, taied on past expferienoe 
and continual ocntaQt ytth the powers that t^, tiducated estiiiatea cmi lie aMe 
end plans davaloijed flexible enough to net.t a raa^je of posiible events, 

PrQj#ct and work ^sponsors , ia additioa to suljnittina plans for the kinds 
of %rork s^periance ilo^s %u be used p should to recuired to plan and indioate 
aQtivltifeS for ycuth at tiiies when ywUth cannot perfom in their ree^nilor Jobs, 
e.£. , inoieijent weathur, absence of supervision^ itrikes by regular enployaes* 

UneX'oended funds .froia one sunner should be carried over to pay fur thm 
plMUln^ of next iuaner's progrm, without a reiuetlon in next year's Ijudget, 
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V. PROGRAM GBQ^ITH /^ro Al!gROVagJTT .. . ^ 

Project, work I aad prima iponiors seem to see SPEIY as an tmergen^ . 
pTog^Bm of short diiratien rather than as a continuing i periodte one, A 
cesmon oritieiiffl of tha program was that tbtre vera rapesfced chants in 
giiidallnaSi rul^^ Md raeulations often on a "last-iitnirte" haeis. Thmrm 
seesa to t»t little laaTOiag wd Improvament in programs from year to yaari 
the sama algtakes are fflade each year* Eaoh year, prpgrsM seem to ta fo;raU' 
lated on m ad hoo bailg. Changaii and deeiaims are haBed on navapaper 
stories mi m >fho oo^lalna the loudest* ^ere li a "fall-safe" Motaaity 
is pro-am davtlopiaentf repeat what did not create prohless in prior years 
e-ren if It^did nQt wort vaU.i * This atsosphere Qonditioiii both permanent 

taiz^3fary rtaff to raaot^ defansively and to reilgt innovative iugsastlDna 
. for is^roviment* 

Technical asslstMLca is proTrtded only vlth respect to cui*rent regulations 
it ■- . I 

the persons provldlns asslitMca have neither tha a^erienoe nor the 

practical coTOatenoies to help projaat and vork sponior^ develop and operate 

Isetter programa. Projart ancl work sponsor staff did not have access to 

stupes jmd reports whieb eould he helpful to them la lisprovlng prograuaa* 

ttolle DOE Issued a hooklat, *'How to Prapare a Si^ar Work E«par ten ce Progran. 

it was lisuad too late ta ha of sipilfleant use. 

The lottery syataffl saeiaad to have reduced the motivation to iTOrove 
jprop^ams hy project aponsers who, work with youth on a year-rotmd basis t They 
tended to look at the sumer program as a disn^tlve tsreak In their aore^ 
ii)Q)ort tot youth ^VogramBp' The In^rta^ice of progreisiw improvement of SPEDY 
Was reduced for this grsJt^. 

DOE said that it will work on solvlhg some of thasa problems for next 



■ year's proffpam. For the first tine, DOE have a year-round stai'i' or, over 
100 asslpitd to prepare for the sunact iiroRrem. The evaluations "by DOS uid 
others will analyzed aad attei^ti ,aade to develop and conduct a better 
prograa. 

Despite mXl the differences and fl.aws in the program, a most important • 
finding wm that youth leemed to have made progreis in occi^ational .develop- 
ment in the hrlef stven-veek vork e^erience. vmile fewer than 25 pereent 
of the youth Interviewed indicated that they had some kind of occupational 
ohjective irpoa entering the program, 60 percent stated that their oeci^ational 
development was enhtnoed and they had clearer oeeupational objectives as a 

.result of participation in the prograa. 

In sraaary, study indicated that little or no prograEi ffpowth 

evolved on a yiar-to-year baiis with SPIDY. \mim some resources kre avall- 
, able, the degree to which they were properly utilized was tuestioaable. The ■ 

lack of ineentives for program operators and a isarkid absence of knowledge 

development tended to loom as major raasons why SPEDX did not benefit from 

past es^rience. 

^ Youth, ampriiia^y, did not suffer sipiifioantiy in spite of these 
inadequacies. Xmt it seems evident that more progreis eoiad be made if 
proper aisesaaent and matching of hvtom and naterial resources were made in ■ 
••■i^Trance, Problema which arose could be dealt with in' ea^le time and ^rithou^j 
affecting prosram delivery. The need to respond to STSm on an ad hoc hasis ' 
eotad there"^ be reduced, / - _ 

DOS's atteBpt to resolve soma of these concerns through the use of 
pemantnt year-roimd staff is a flood begianing. The degree to irtii eh this 
staff will be itrate^ic^ly deployed to alleviate problems before they ..get . 



too strious remains to seen, 

Dlsougilon md RtgogMndatlQns ^ 

Thmt& Bxm several w^a which prograia grewth ii^rovtintflt eis be 
enhaaeed from year to year* A elaar desariptlgn of ^bat took plsca ii essential; 
the pre"blems encomtareS. and how' they TOre-^ealt vithp the suoeesaea achlewd 
afid how they eama ahoirt, tha personal ea^erienoes of staff and youtht tod 
other factors need to ha doeumented, Continiiity of staff is i^ortant to 
aohieve this. If staff change s eve ^ year then m. iBjortsnt elraent — aomee* 
tion with the past — is lost| even if infOTOation aiid data vTittea down*. 

Program evaluations I ftmded ^ DOL, should focus on these issues. A 
format could he deTOloped hy DOL i^lch would enable eirtiuators to record the 
neceasary Infprmatios. DOE could require that its field sttff maint^Ln process' 
records of their contacts with project ^d work sponsors * Similarly, project 
sponsors should maintain process records of their contacts with DOB and the 
work sponsors. 

Meetings should te held by DOE with project asd work sponsors, individually 
wd in small grov^B^ to discuss what happen ad over the smmer arid what 
qhanges could ha made to l^rova prop'ttis for the foUowing yea^?i Results 
eviuLuatlons should ba available for these resting* - ' 

, Prime sp^sors should seat with DOL on a regional basis to share e^^er* 
iences, generate ideas for the following siamert ©nd exchange printed 
materials which helped thbir program • 

DOE should aysteaatlcsily build ^ the cipabilltles of the bast pwjact 
sponsors, ^vlng theat^ore Ineantlves and responsibility. Similarly, It ihould 
begin to ^adually eliminate project sponsors whose records In^ cat e that they 

emtlnuaUy fall to meet pro-am objectives. 

. * . . ' . k- ^ 
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VI. Recrultttcat and Select loa 

DOE felt that the lotte^ system worked mi aeco^lished the objec-* 

t±VB to elirinatt district of tie seleotion' proeesi, Projeet iponsors felt 
that the intent of the lotteiy syetem vas laudahle tad eliminated mmy past 
ahuiBi* HOTO%?^r, almost all projeat iponsors als© had ntgativ^ comiMts 
about its effeet on progrMi operation. The e^hasis and satisfaction with 
the lo1|t?ty i^ere indications of DOE^s conoa» to rednce outside erltiolsin 
TB^h!$^^h^^o provide good york es^erienees for youth, SamB prohlems eitad 
■ty pTO3ectf^: sponsors verei 

1) , Itony yoiiths sutaitted applioations to mora than one slte-^n the 
theory that tvo tickets in a lottery gave a hetttr ehanoe of Tfinning, Ac- 
cording to DOE, the coi^iifcer did acoept both applications giving these youths 
a double chance for selection, Ho^^ev er, in those cases vhere a youth vas 
selected twicep the coi^iiter aacepted only one registration, TOius no one 
was assi^ed to more than one project sponsor. This created problems for 
the youths lAio had submitted tvo applications, ..Same reported to one project 
sponsor while the computer asslaaed them to the other, causing mfiUed Job 
slots m& general confusloa in worksite placement mi paycheck^ distribution, 

2) , Rsndcrtisatlon Increased the probability of youths being assl^ed to- 
project sponsors some distance away from their homee* Thm appUofftion 
process contrlbirtad to youths* applying to sponsors outside their neighbor- 
hoods in order to increase their chwices for selection. Some youfchs had Fcr-^ 
lous trtosportatlon probleM and suffered econoMc hardship when they were 
assigaed to sponsora two^ fare zones aw^ ($2 a day for travel)* 

3) * Some project sponsors felt that the lottery syitea had not ellMnatad^ 
politics Md nepotism. They cited ex^)lei where youths high on i;he rMdoa 
list ware rejacted and those low on the^iist selected. They did not 



^ vlav th€ coE^^tr printout as randoa seleotion, ' AQCording to DOl, the 
^rtta fair in that it gave tveiyone m fqLual ohance of heiag seleeted. 
Hovever as Vith ether systems^ vaya vera foimd to cireumveat i4. It trae 
reportad that projaet spoBsors saraanad out youths thay did sot vant during tha 
^terrlaw preeaiip and soma failad to eontart bXI tha yoiiths on the list. 

U)p letter systea prevented projaot sponsors fron providiag inoen* 

tlTOs and ravards for those youths vho vorked for the agency diiring the year 
pr for kaaping those yoirths f qr ^hom the sganoy felt voife aj^ariance was as- 
santial* It also dtsorlinthatad against thosa youths ^o appliad aw-ly md 
showad initiative in tiytog to ohtain Johs,^ Finally * thay fait tha selection 
system did not raflert the real world of work md how paopla get -Johs* DOE 
a^ntainad that thara is no way to iMura tha youths irantad by projeat sponsors 
coiid be salaated without suhvarting the whole lotteiy system, DOE also fait 
that It was not fair to select only those youth known to agencies and elimina- 
tlng those who had no eontaots* 

5) . A aifflber of project sponsors snd youth felt that the application 
procisoavas confusing mSL that the foras ware too oomplax* Aacorains to DOE, 
applications were printed in both Saglish and ^snish in claar language and 
'^th adaquata directions, DOE adtaittad howavart thrt the income eligibility 
f oxm was confusing and redundant md did lead to problams and misintarpreta- 
tions. It hopes to simplify the form in the futi^. 

6) * SOTa^proJect sensors in^catad a need to reftjnilt oldar youth for 
the type of woii ^es^rienbas mi suparvlsiOT they could provide. They olainfd 
that t^ey recaiv^d mostly yomgar (lli and 15 yaw olds) p^icipmts who ware 
not able to parfom wU. WE claisos that ^ by law, it camot discrlfflLnate on 
the basis of agai projact sponsors have to ecploy youth Msi^ad. 



7) . ThmTm was a general faaliag srong p^^eet ipoasors tliat too littSe 
tia^ was aUeeated for the reerttlti^st and soleatioa procais. aay f elt 
that this vas pK^icularly aeww durlag the s^pieMata^ selertiOT periods. 
DOE agreed asd has ideati^ed tht TOjer tiite-.0OTSOT4.sg eleMnt as trying to 
eontact youth. Aa a regult, tba interrtev process had to be sherteaed aad 
maay youths ve« not selected mtil after the pro^wa had started, . TOlle 
three weeks had been aUotted to' the appliQatioa prooesst this was^lasuf^ 
fiolent.^ DOE e^^eets to rb^ the applioatlon pweess aex* j^Ar at least 
one month earlier thm thie ye«*# 

8) * A smd)er of youthE end fii^errtaore felt that aoae yotrths had lied 
about their family iaeooje m& abouW hsTC bett diaaurilfled. Th^ also felt 
that the pro^W vas not reaohisg out td those soit in need. WE believes 
that most yotrth who were aeleqted did Met the laoOTe oriteria, althongh 
adsiittod* that it had no swe way to docTOent laooTO aad that proof oould be 
"fabrlQated," For ewsiplet if there wre aore than one salary earner ia a 
faMlyi a youth eould have subBdtted pay cheek stubs fS^o® only oae^ tadicatiag 
a f ^dly laeoae lower than it aotually waa , 

9) » ^peoial problemi oeeurred with eity-vide projeefe sponsors* As th^^vn 
was only one or two applioatloa oolleotlOT sites for eachs most of the yovtr 
allying oMoe from one boroi^ althou^ wriesttes were located In all boro^i^i^n* 
Other aausas of problems wre failure to list all m^liQe^ton sites in the 
aewspaper ad md typographleal errors la the ad. 

10)* Borne projeet iponsors felt that DOII's InBtruotloas on reer^tOTnt ind 
selection had/teen drawa so ambiguously thrt soae youth were daelared ineW — 
blgle vtmn they shotid not have been, and that no efforts were made to 
reotlfy this* DOE felt that there had bala no need to waidate reasons for 
rejeotioni these were veiy ole». Yotrth had been reJeGted beeai^e they did not 
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jMtt tneeoi ellflMUtyp vew too yoms too oldt did not show w ^ot 
the iattrvieifp or wfttiad tht wrk aTallahli^ This led to" another prohlemi ^ 
the mny Inall^hles, "no^aho^i"* a^d dropotita vhieh tendsd to reduce the 
ftplieant pool md led to the seed to ctrt refeiraaa to sc^e project sponsors 

iX)^ special problems weare aoted "wfth speoifie populations such as - 
handieaOT^d y^uth* Kie lettaiy tystOT tos not fair to these youth vho need 
gpeeial eoaiideration; in plaa#TOnt» supei^sion and folloi^-i^. Dicome 
guidelines did not take Into meoomt the higher fwily costs for handicapped 

^ DOE reeognised sany of the iDroblsai "^orihed. It pointed' vlth pride to 
the elittdnation of amy of the abuaes and taeqid^tles of prior years ^ and 
stated that It hoped to correct some of the nw proWams* For example, DOE 
felt that if aU appltcatlons vere suhaitted to its oentral office^ they 
could he orgmlsed by horou^ ajid local commmity of residence. The cois^ 
pirter could then randomLy select youths and SLBBim tham to sites close to 
their homes under project . sponsors vhlch have perforMd veil in the past. 
DOl also recognlgad t^t Bom prohlami never be resolved to eveiarQne's 
satisfaction^ - - 

In sumaiyp the proM^ess desarlbad Icdlaate that the random selection 
proeess solved Bmm probleps and introducad others, ^fliile allsdnating 
selertion abuses 51 it failed to address adequately legitimate concenis of 
many projart sponsors. Ran'aomiEation was nrt \rtevad faTOrably by sponsors 
because it wakenfed relatlonsMpsN^rtth youths toovn to aiencies on a y^ar* 
round basis, dlfyerenoe vlll probabi^r be exacerbated by DOE's propoaed 

j solution. Wtay youths vera foroed to wrk grert distances from their homes 
on itt^iendly "turf." Many had to tMvel beyond .a oae*-fare sone. While DOE 



attea^ted to aliainste faygrltism ind diicriain&tioa, abuBei oc^urttd. 
'^^Youth vare not eXvayn notifitd in their ©rder^ on the co^^iter prlotout and^ 
Bomm yoiiths were-nairer notified at all. Some project i^oni^ri ^om 
youth foimd the itpplication prooass and torm oonfuaiaf % Ag©hci©i iarvinr 
partioiilar youth populations or vlth apeoiflc geo^aphit^ bouadaf Its^^ f alt 
hampered "by soma of tba admnistrative constraint e ii^Mafl* ^aoial^ prohleM 

arQsa with handieapped yo\ith for ^hom s]^cial eoneider^tioa 1^ ^al^rtioh and 

ft 

plaoaiMnt vas originally igaqred, ' : , 

Msei^gion and R^eoimandations 

Clearly j ttodificationi in the i^cruitMnt and s^lwtto^ process naad 

to he made, \Tlils Biust he done without negating the ob^cm b^qA vhioh the n#w 
system has brought about. First ^ of oo^sej would be #n ^aj-llsf st&rt for the 
reoruitmerit prooess* At leaat two months before the aitfWftr pi^gram starts ^ 
youth should taow whether or not they qualify for sele^tiOT, This ineludef 
earlier income verification and notification of those ©ot ^i^lfi^d so that 
they may seek other forms of susmer enployment. Far tb^&% eil^bla youths 
orientation sessions shotald be conduoted to prepare th^ fcj^ the ttttal appli'^. 
cation proeeis including help with aoiqpleting rettired fowas ajid m opportwiit 
fco consider the types of available work assipaments. 

Sufficient numbers of youth should he . recruitea to fill thg avriiabla 
ifOri slots, A standby ^oup should alio be selected t© take the iplaQe of 
those youth %rtiO| for one reason or another^ do not ehoof^ *o p^rttclpate and 
ip fill slots made av^iable by euppiesiental appropriations, ^& stind^ 
pfo^ should be notified as to their statiis. 



^^Seffle'prefex-ential selaction should be allowed. For exainple, vork 
speasora eould penaitted *o geleet, en the basis of aerlt, to 2? 
perqtnt (or some 'other agreed-'u^ioa percentage) of their total aHocatioa ' 
of yoirth. ffcrit would "be elearly defined (e.g., youth volmteerea at the 
agency in the past, has shoTO specifle aklllB and interests whieh can be 
enhanced at thlB site, or is fmlliar with the services provided by the 
afieney ) ; "and work sponsors would be re^TiLred to Bubml't M.tten ea^lanatioas 
of each youth should be selected. Thm balanee of youth (f0 and up) 
could be seleeted; in the following aa^er! , applications of youth woiad be 
sent to the eeatrri office of DOE where they "would he stratified by place of 
residence md job preferenee; at the saofi tiro , project sponsors would, sub- 
va.t to DOE a listing of av^lable work asslpfflents which vould be stratified 
by gross Job reiulrenents aad location i the ooaputer would then atteipt to 
match youth jal Jobs ^thin the youth's local eoommity. If no match eoiad 
be nade, the computer would m^mO. the search to sei^borlng ''g-omiunities 
gradually Increasing the distaoee from the yoiith»s residence vatil a aateh 
was made. Youth -t^uld then be referred to the appropriate worksite. We 
retaize that such a aodlfication ni^t bring ha^ a deiree of favorltisn or 
nepotism. However, the advmt ages of proTlding some yoi*h with ye^-roma 
a^ey comeetlons, oi^t outwel^ pdislble abuses of the system, Proviaing 
youth, with Jobs close -bo ^ere thry live would arold excess travel aid 
ellBdnate the violence m& lU feellag stemijag from asslgment of yoiith to 
ael^borhoods and sites wbare they don't llTC, 



VII. Worksite PgytjloTOient 

Little iMginatlen was deaenstrated in the tstatUstoist of verksitei*^ 
There Bm^md to b@ to5 hi^ a parMStag© of roufelttti jepatitivii low skill 

/ Jo'bs. suet as aleanlng girtterE, colltQtinc 41tt^3^P ftllogs md pushing 

" . . • ^ ' ■ ^ 

elevatDr ibuttons. \ThilB TOdQUbfcedly fulftilliig oeedad cOTwoity servlcei, 

^ thesa Jots barflly gaTa yovAh a aotlvatlng pleture of tlae vork vorld. So 
usefiJL %r©rk ' ihould ba deal^ated, birt It is perbaps mwlBa to subjtat youfcbs 
to aueh a oaa-sldad plctura without any ai^lasatlen, partieulwly youths for 

- vhott this Vfts a first vork aa^^rianct . - 

Soma projaot sponsors filt that thara vm Ineufflciant tlaa allocated 
to the davalopment of good worksites^ TOey said that they are infomed so 

"laite about their, approyal. wm pwjeet spoasors thil^ poor vorkgitas had to be 
aeoaptad to have placeMnts ready for youths. DOl felt that proJeQt spwsors 
had time to develop good vorksitesi proje^ spoaaors had hetwaen one and 
one and one-half aoatha t© prepK^ applloatiens vhloh Included desariptloa 
of work sponsors and developffleat of works It esi . 

T^Se workilte problem was cegporaded 1^ the poor allooatlon of yoirth 
srong the projeet sponsors* ^Is led to soma -mtlmttm with few youths end 
others >rtth double or triple the nimbfr of youths they eould usa* Aofcordlne 
to some project sponsors » good wrksites had to be oaacelled* Others oot?» 
plained that tee amy youths had to be erowded Into poor worksites, Ve 
saw some worksites where TOrt youths could have bean proftltably alloyed* AS 
the same tl^i a newspaper wtlcle'aEpearad plaadlog far 300 real work slrts ' 
tor youths for whom a project spoaser had n6 work assigSMrits. Many projaet 
sponsors p^ the blase on the lotteiy syatajn# Others IsU-eated that tUeirtag ^ 

more than one project sensor to relate te a worfc sponsor produced Goa^i0ioa< 

»' , ! 



. DOl felt the problam eould bt solvad by increaalng the youth application 
pool from 2-1 t^e 3-1 or ^-1» that tht law ihotild be chaaged to aJJLow 
yoirth to wrk.ln the private profit seotor. DOE felt that public agenciep 
and boxKauaity-baied organiiations eoi^d not provide enqu^ meaningful Jobs 
and neither planned their vorkiltes veil nor prodded necess^y stipervlsipn. 
^ ^ only problem that resulted at yorksites vhich aooepted youths 

fresi nore thwi one project iponi or tos the over«asai^iMnt noted above* 
Workiite. sponsors secMd to know vhlch yorth belong to Vhich projeet sponior 
md were able to keep sepairafct records* Laok of GQimmiQatlon betvaen project 
and work sponsors as to where youths were placed produoad soiaep but imiflpor-- 
tant eonfuiioti* 

Xouth who were assl^ed to sites or sponsors that ware cwicelled: or , 
consolidated ware reassipied to fill gaps In other sites. 

^ /'In suisEiaiy, workalte development appeared to be sporadic , haphazard, 
and 'Lmlmaglnativ# p Major factors coritributing to poor worksite tod Job 
develo^ent seeMd to be insufficient plamlng tinier poor commlcation 
among adioinistratlve levels, inaditiuate technic^ asslstanoag restricted 
and iifcproper use of resources , wd failwe to reward Jmovative efforts of 
various atolnlstrative and operational levels. Consequently, som jrork- 
sites were overloaded with youths but under-etulppad^ and otherB had fewer 
youths with store resotirees than Mcessa^. 

DOE felt the problem Veilectad the absence ^^atMingful job .develop- 

, - (J ^ ' ' . 

ttent and Ineptness on the part of work sponsors* iN'Oject iponsors odntended , 
once again that the fault 1^ with DOE. 



DlBousilon and BaeQmandatlQns 

!^are setM to M mlv^rsal agraaBient that smmtr youth aii^iaymiat 
prograM ihO"uld parait the development of worksites in the private leetor. 
Con^^Es wotildi of course baya to aaand tha legislation to permit thli, 
Che oonsensuB is that the Involyamtnt of the private sector^ has the potan- 
tial foit ereating more raalistie wrk e^^erleacei and would alearljr benaflt 
youth m& the CDmmlty more than it would heneflt tha amployari. Provi- 
siOM coiid ha inoluded that either would ratuira privEta a^loyars to hire 
paraanently a parcaetsga of thosa yoirth aaslpied to thamp or pro-vlda part- 
tiro a^loymant during the ichool year for Bom of thpea youth. The Fadaral 
Goveramant wouid pay the costs of the 'sianiar progrwn if the prlvata employers 
agreed to' thasa .stipulations. la the absenca of lefiislative/ehangep the 
private empldyars cm still ha usad^ hy rafarrlng youth to ^^hem who hava 
heen soraanefl hy DOE| but net selactad for the program, 

- Jobs in tha public aaator ware ganerealy not intareetings damanding 
or useful enough* Paw of fared skiH atwlopment or career opportimltiaE i 
nmy wera^ ona-dlmansional In nature in that they offerad si^le^ repetitive 
tasks such as sifaaplng straets. Such jobs should ba eMianded to provide 
additional e^q^ariancas and skills such as inspection, lurvaying Md report- 
ing activltias • 

A mora systamatic way should" be devaloped for matching youth and jobs* 
Ona way wo^ad he for poL to fund a tesk nnnlysis projeat -^tii v^'^C^mon^^ 
•trste on' typical Jobrusbd in suimar prbcfto'to date^miaa thKt.leMiiiCK'" 
pobentlal, A db^rlson coi;ad than be Aade. betwaen tha compatencies, which 
would-be davaloped in these jobs md these raqulrad in tha ragular labor 
m«ket. Smmer jobs which lack coMectloflLi to Jobs in tha labor market 
could he supplmented with" thosa tasks which wouid l^rova the cormectionSi. 



. Youthi*^^ prtferanpis, skills, ana priep e^^rifnees Could then ba matched 
coi^uter vith thtae Jobs* = 

Work apoasDri asd prejeet spoaBoys ihould bt rt^'uirtdj is their " 
applicatieni, to ipell ©ut wtoither the rark aiei^aaenti they dewlop we 
degipie4 to s^aply^ li^ttn the hm'din of ragulajr staff or whether tliey 
vould provide aw or additional ser^eaa, Ttiim Kill l^^lp fflisisi^t. the 
mmber of "a^e^wrk" Johs, , • 

Our e^erienae indioates that the "hatttr" TOrkaitei, in ganarali 
have btta thase which Involve from one to. thrrt youth "working di3rectly 
with as adult* These sitt s proTdde more' inteneiva skill flevelopmeat aad 
better role models^ Mong the sase lines ^ Ve have foimd that, by and 
large, private soo'^proflt ageneiei pMvided better vorfe aapi^Mnts asd 
supervisioa^ toan publla aifeneiea* = 
BxmmT Job biak ihould be developed so that >7ork iponsors who 
have an oversTOPly youth em', ulthoirt oomter**preaiure or feellogs of 
ipiilt, return youth to the projeot sponsors for reajsi^meat* : 

Bom yoirth should be as si the taik dt developing their own Jobs j 
and moim should be hired by DOE to help deTClep or lobate Jobs for other 
youth. Job developsebt tasks provide good tratntng tod work es^erieaes, 
for youth. / ^ \ . 

Conmuiitty plaanlng boardi or iiailar gro^i oould be asked to develop 
*»lamdry liits" of desirable and needed oomauntty ierviees and to advise 
projegt and work sponsors with respeet to Job developnant in theie areas* 
DOE should consider the feaiibiHty' of dewloping frra one to j^fow 
major publlo works projeats on whleh an s^aw youth would work* More 
t^giblt oomunity benefiti could be «hie\^d* Such projeots oould ba 
dose OS a city-wide or borou^-wlde basis irtth project sponsors and work 
sponsors supervising the agtual tasks, Them^ projeeti eotid Include^ suoh 
actlvitiei as waterfront rehabilitation ^ vwious types of he^th sdreeaiflg, 
©ner^ OOTservatiOTi eto, ".32- 



VIII t Work Experience ^ 

'•Work asiignments ihall be geartd. toward developifig 
those iklllj, abilities, and attitudei fhat are 
necasiaty to build a foundation fpr .iuoQssiful fii- 
tur© emplaymeBit. The work assignmanti shall pro- 
« vida pa7tici.pant-r with a real job to parforEs and 

shall 'be iuparviisdi plannadj and scheduled in a 
manner whi eh iimulates eompetitive work scandarda 
and e^oiea participants to the ground imles and 
requirement i of real enplp^Mnt," 

This quotation is from New York City's propoial to the U,S, Departsiant 
of Labor* Project aponiori and work ipanaors had diffioulty providing work 
' assiftttQents whioh met thaae objeetives* Whila aorae youths had good work 
exptriencei for the taajority, eKpariencea did not approaQh the objective, 
DOE conaedad that for nine*-tenths of the youtha, the suimar work experience ^ 
will ba of little future use. Some youtha Cl2X) stated that they had not 
been gi^en anough responsibility and that tht work had bean boringt 

Not only ware there too fB^ interaatini jobsi thare was a failure to 
match tha intarests and abilities of youth with available work axperianca. 
Several project spDnsors indicatad that many yauths were aasipiad without 
regard for their preferencas* Thay alaimed that not enough time was 
available to do a good matching job^ takes the full stmrniar to get to 

know the participants wall enough to make good job assignnianta » DOE, on thd^- 
"^other handj fait that the matching process ia simple*" and that matching did 
take plaee in most cases « It raiterated chat the problam was not having 
enough "good'* jobs. Project sponsors felt that the. lot^tary system made it, 
impossible . to joatoh youths and jobs. Youths were the wrong age and wrong b%ii 
for the kinds of work available • This 0ausad serious problems in assignmanti 
discipline j and hiring appropriate supervisors, DOE admittad that this 
caused problems but claimed that, by law, it could not disoriminaca on the 



^ basis p£ Agm md stK. Another reason eited by BOE for not Milgming by 
age was that it would deit»y the basis of the lottary systaiBi aanh ydueh 
would not have m tqysl ehuee of being saltettd, ^ - 

The iesua of i€% disanmnatipn wai raisad .by thm youthi but not in 
t^tm of giving woQsn tom epportmitias. the y0uth-*iBoatly young wosan-^f 
\ hBd m sts^eptypad Viaw of wotk. Th^y sw sraa jobs suitabla for malais but 
not suitabla for faiMlas * Somm obJeQtad to Aaincananoa and grouada'^kaaplng 
assignmantl. th^y fait that malaa should ba asfignad to thasa and thay 
should be assi^ed as alaifieal workers and eounaalors. (Sae Tabla XIX.) 
DOB took ths positiori that no mattar what tha aasignjpantt tba work parfortnad 
by youth providad a serviaa, to the aoraainity Md that supar^if ors eould 
hava tau|ht goiod work habitr* ^ ^ ^ ; ^ 

There was gensral agraamant fcom all conearnad that not Enough ^ima 
had been spent en earaar gaidmcB^ garaar ooMsaling, and labor imtket 
information, Tha responsibility for this had baan given to the projaot and 
work sponsors^ Saoh projaot sponsor was iupposad te^ eonduet a sis^houir 
oriantation sassion for youth aovaring labor oarkat Inforaation md job* 
relatad behavior. ^ Aacording to DOE » few did« Some sponaori elaiuad that 
there had not bean Enough time to plan and conduat the ariantatien# Other 
sponsors imagad to do it but felt it had not bean wummBB^l* We only 
one work sponsor that had davalopad a ooioprahansivay oa^going caraar infoim^ 
tion system^ iftiila sost sponsors olaimed that thair aCaffs providad this 
sarviaa on is ad hoe basis « only XT parcent of tha yottth we intery^iawad 
Said that thay had .r^caived some type of career aounsaliag, (Sea labia tVt) 

K major problami and the ona most easily rasolvidii^aa tha almost total 
lack of laiovled|# of labor narkat condieiosf and hotrHCo obCaim this ! 
iafomatioOt DOE clciiaed chat its requesCs to Che DtparCnent oi Itabor' for 
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Itb6r sarkec infanBacloa went wanawersd/ Pirojeet 8|bnsQr§ and work sponsors 
Y ^lAifoed that DOE prdvided no ixifomsCioA^ ^lia issus eould have beem 

^tiiolved rathir €ASliy« liaformatios is availabla not only from the Federal 
Gevirfimentp but firm phe State and from other cit^ 8|anel€i . DOS did not 
provide projaot and work sponsor'i with infortfiaCion on creating useful work 
aKperienctg * = , 

Soma y&uths havg oom away with a distorted vitw of what the profraa 
was about and what the world of work i§ Uke* Thirteen percent indicated 
that the progras should contain nore reereatioa, Crips, and other noa^ork^ 
related elei^inta* Ibis seeaa to indiQgte poor advanced infQrnatian« orienta-^ 
tionj and ofi"*the*job*training by the pwjeet and work sponsors. 

Despiti the negative opinioni of rte majority of adult obiervers not 
directly, involved at the warkiite, the views of youth about- the program were 
mostly favorable. Two**thirds o£ the yoUChi liked the work sponior and would 
like the aami joba after sohool. (Sea Table VI,) Analyiis of the interviews 
with youths shows a niOTbsr of signifiaaat shifts .in outlook* ^iSiile only 
12 pereent hopid to gain in skilli andl knowledge^ 27 pereent reported that 
they did. While no one eKpeeted to gals in responaibility and oonfidenee, 
11 percent reportad sueh gains. Forty-three pereent sou^t jobs to keep 
busy and out of trouble, but only 9 paraent said that this was an important 
aonaaquenoe^ The impqrtMoe of the davslopmental benefit was also shown in 
the deeline of thm "earn money" TOtivatton from 40 peroent to 2ft percent* 
While fewer than 25 percent of the youths bad an occupational development 
objective on enterlag the progratB; 60 percent felt that their oceupational 
development was enjhanced by participation in the program. (See Table Vil,) 
These findingi tend to lead to tha conclusion that despite the programmatic 
and administrative shor t comings i SPEDY had iignificant impact on the 



vocational outlook of thm yourig pMtieipiatsI Thi sumsr work txperfenet 
was ptreeived by them ei initruffltntil in improving th'tir skilli, knowlgdgs 
of tha world of work, and confidenee^im their own ability. This findins, 
if verlfltd in 7eplieat#d geudias> would demonstraCt tha vmlus mud 
imporEanee of SfEDYbayoad tha expeetationi of mmt obsarvgrs. It is not 
uftraasooable to also eoncludi from the avidgnct that tha shift in yQuth'a 
exp^Gtatioas indicates greatir aeoeptmoi of tha work athie aad our soaiaty 

Wa must coneludai howevar, that for tha majority of this suste^r'i 
partieipwits the proirm goal of davaloping skills, abilitiaJ and aCtitudas 
transfarable to raal work settingi was ftot mat although many of thm youths 
foimd tha suEs^r-s axperienea worthwhil^ 

Tha problaBi lay both In set haying anough "good*- jobs , and in dis- 
regarding youth prafaraneaSi, As tha work sponaors claimad, the rmdos 
saleetion prpaais and tha inability to eoftiidar age and ssk of partieipaats 
as datcrminanti for assignmant ware contributoi^ factors* 

There was littla oaraer guidanda and aounseling. ^ara protridedp 
c there was little investment of respuroas to obtain and proparly package 
and deliver the neoassary information. However, there seamed to have baan 
-no lassaning in youths' desire for maaaiagful work, 

' . ' *" 

Piygyjjiott and Reeomendat ions 

Cara needs to ba taken to insure that the work escparienses providad 
youth mean something to tha youth Mdlto the eommuaity* Projaot sponiors, 
ahould not aoeapt as work sponsors, aganoies and orpnisatlons whesa ragular 
workforces would not provide good role models for youpi^ 

. ■ • , ■, ; I - ■ • 

We ara aware that the raliability pf our findings should ba aoeepted with 
soma oaution as the informatiOT was gacherad at a single interview and 
the young peopla may have baea trying to please and ba rehired next year. 



Youth should not be asiifned to jabs which are entirely mairitenance -inypS'' 
natuife aush as sweeping streets for ieven w^eeki, Sueh aGtivities sho^l'd be 
made part of other jobs, A system could be developed for youth to rotate 
.among jobs in ordsr to gain wid#r experience, to identify interests- and 
latent akillsj and to prevent youth from obtaining a dietorted view of .work 
Appropriate clothing ihould be prbvideli egpeeially for jobs which are 
sometrtiat hazardous or. dirty* In additioni identification sytnboli such aa 
badges, armbands, or unifonni should be provided^ ' 

Youth are required .to worli only four days a week. -The fifth day of 
every other week is set aside for paying youth* Wdrk aponaora oould provid 
a range of activities and servicea on the fifth day of each week for those 
youth willing to volunteer their time. Such activities could include tutor 
ing and other educational services , labor market information and counseling 
recreation, and cultural enrichtnent* If attendance at such activitiea is 
made mandatory , ' youth could be paid at the work^tes eliminating many 
problems of the preaent payroll system. 

Work and behavior standardr^Kuld reflect those of regular work 
situations and youth should be encouraged to adhere to them. Interestingly i 
the youth themg laves have cose ^ut strongly' for a way of tar^ai^ating those 
youth who do not WMt to work* who^and to goof off , or who do not put out 
enough effort to do a good job. Too often, these youth exarti a great 
influence, on mother youth vrtth whoffi thay work and the work group deteriojratea 
to the lowest level ^ Youth wuting Co work are often intisiidated or made 
to .feel as outcasts i and the level of output declines. Where ^erfornance 
ar behavior are tmaccaptable, youth should be referred to appropriate 
training or counseling staff. If the behavior continues to be poor^ dls* 
eiplinary action , including diamisaal^ should be taken. 



IX. ^aff 

DOE eentral staff was crit^eigad projert iponsors as "belag ineom- 
pttaat aod uflCDQperativt. AmQB^^iie SBecifis Gonplaiate yfmrmi DOE stmff 
lacked kso'^ledge about the prpp'sa'^mad vas mable, to prcylda eoaclusivB 
aniveri to praiiing queitionsi dlffereat ansvers to the siae questiofl vere 
reeaivad from different rtaff members i^DOE staff v-as coastEntly late vlth 
its paperwork p part ie^Mly in validatiag doeiments for incow verifica- 
tioni DOE itaff was discoiAiQUa and offlcloM* One projeot iponier _ . 
of fieial indiGated hm used *the incompatende of DOE staff to gat what ha 
waated--he kept eaUisg different people. at DOE until he ree^ived the ansve 
he wanted to hear,' then prepared' a memo "for the filei" for proof of legit- 
imaoy of his' aetions* 

DOE atodtted thrt its temporary, suigmer staff were not well inforaad 
siid tot^ly fEmiliar with the prq^am*s roXes and regulations | that soma-, 
times instead of atoitting i^ormse aiid asking thair lureeiyisori for the 
proper asiwer to a question ^ they gave what to them seemed a logioal hut 
ineorrect response, rules and^ U,reetivea changed from day to^ day and wore 
often misinterpreted by DOE staff * eaah of tfeom had different abilities 
and different levels of taowledge, HoTOver, by the middle of the sumer 
DOE oantral staffs whioh was trainedi was meeting reigiaarly ^th area staff 
to orient them to problems which aroie due to laok of time for planing 
and prapsration* ^ 

At tUm work sponsor and project sponsor laTCls* there appeared to be a 
laok of qualified supervisors and erew chiefs. l^B3xf were hired on the 
basis of availahility not eompetenee* More trian sisrty peroent of orew 
chiefi and supe^diors Intar-vlewed ware only high sohodl ^aduates or less* 
not .one had had My specialised training for supervision, and only about 



OTe-thlrd had aver imi^rt^sed vo\rth before^ 

There vbs a hi^ rate of turaev©r eiaonR thesa itaff menbtrs, 
rais©ns Ifleluded dlsiatlsfseti©a with thf typa of wrk, 'bgttar Jobi 

openlog up, sad lataaess in getting paid. .Man;- ©n-site gyperviaors w©m 

1 

TOftble or afraid to mskm decisioas aad to taka raipoaslMlity, DOE agreed 
with %hiB wMB^SBwmnt Md added that hlf^ tm^avar ratal were also due to 
poor ieleetioa Md training by the projtet iponiori, DOE alaiMd that 
etto-ygh funds had baea prortded in 'the OTarhaad eategoiy of the budgati 
to enable projaet apoaaors to trala their owa and work sponsor staff. 
Supejnrisoi^ training toi to have tttan plaee before youth started to 
vorki However^ projeet aponiors pointed out that this vm l^oiilble 
beGausa of DOE dalayi md other faetora previously desGribed, QaXy one 
erev oMef indicated he had reoelved traiaing by the projeet or TOrk 
spcnsor. 

Mora thm 20^ of the youth we laterviawed indieated that there vera 
probleM atsooiated with their eraw ehlefs tad work eupervlsori, Hieaa 
iacludad aiq>erviiori "pushing youth areund," super-visors playing favorites., 
unwilllngoasa of superviiori to help youth 'ritb preblGmSi too few ouper-- 
^visors for tha wtsabara of youth involvadj and the Inability of luparviiore 
to solve disagreeseats asotrt youths , Two-thirda of grew ohiafi md iuper- 
vlsori intervlevad ap^eed that thay had provided no sOTport serrteei for 
the youth. 

In iUEMj^i the use of tiisporary tmtrained Md largaly inQs^arlaaead 
s-Mier staff by both DOl projaet and work spoasors vas datrloaatal to 
pTQ^m. mwagaaent and goal attaiiment* 

Staffing probl^ss and eoneems raflaptad baek to tha broadef problaffli 
Qt la§k of ooMsit'Qatlea and trust* Youth raported problem with ai^^r- 
visors ran^ng frqa favoritism and ceeatlw attltudea to uni/llilQpiasi ta 



Our ©IsaarrotiOTS tare eut the aetd for staff oriwtatlOB at tH lewlr 
of iP®Y and a aOTsyalcattoa setTOrk that wuld pewrtt isferBiati©fl, 
anartlOTs as4 ideas to flLow th^Qufe tha thret stoialatpativt leTOls, 

BOlg rtM^lied these probleM md lald tKst it jlanaed to taXr 
coreeetiv© aetitti^ 

la a' prep'sa of tbe mizn soo^ of Sav York Cl'&y'si it is p^^as>- 
5ar3r to hsT© su^M^elest, veU-tralnsid rta^ to Isawe Its eweasa. Staffs 
A %hm prime ipoosari ^rojeet MpmBQT% ssd vorkaite l^Tali, eU &atd to l^a 
str^ngthisdd. 

POI plasi to proTlda a ^ear-*rpmd distrri staff of OTar ose hmdred 
for tht .sumer pro^w« tlhllt tMs is ^ IspPrtsmt addition to 
proi^Wp staff mat la properly tri^adli guptrvliidi n^^ asii^ad. Oi^.ot 
this Lb aaQ92q}lishad»P0|i abould parmit tbiaa 0taf f m:J^mtM a dap^t of 
Indapes&sQei i^tMm praecrlbtd 3.iaitip to s^a on-^th^^Bpot daoialwi 
TfhiQb vpuld pravtat delays ia pro^aa ©pamtim. 

A col aonsulta&t^gosrdl&ator ibotild ^ aislfiaaA aadh projaob gposig v/ 
t© oomsel asaiit ia rai'olvlsg liikagt pw%Xmm aad to pro'rtde -^aoh* 
niealuslstmea in nmh tftas as i&tes^retlng tvQ.m ud rag^atloQi, 
saleetl« of appropriata irDrtoiitaa, oriantattM asd trrislsg of itdff 
and youths ato_ Tbl« eossultast-ooordinttor'a Mia irouia ta aaianti^J.r 
to Mt aa u adTOoate fo? the'projart spOTflorp ThLn vill parorida tha 
paraon^t^^rsom oontact i^sb ifi so aaoasstfy for teyaioplng and opera- 
ti&g auaasiaful prd0faAi ttd iteiob baa teta la^i&gt partly^ di^ to tb^ 

sise of tbe program* foo\^ had to laast inttiaU^^ m tbe 

I 

atritetyra of the progrw rather thas the tytoataBea, 
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ItoaitQrinf and tvaluatieo ©f projeet iponsors and ofehars iheuld ba 
eonduetad ty iadaptadeat, outside GrgMisitionj. mdtr eoatraet vith 
DOl or DOL. 

QualifieatiQns of taispor&iyi iisOTer staff sbould ba j^adsed t© iniis^e 
that youth resilTe the ^ast posiihla g^daaoei aqwsalli^^ and ti'aialmg. 
Project gpeosors shauld ba swdatad ta ^irovldt prt-pro^w aad ©n-gQiBg 
oriaatrtlon and traiaing ©f verkslta si^^rrtioM wd erav chiafs# ^ 
*yrKsltei i?ht« asditing itaff wa uaad ai By^rrLBorB m& cMV ehiafSs 
ilailmr af farts ahould ba aada, aspaelally in oritotlag tUam to tba 
aharaeterlitles ttd saads ©f youth, DOE aho^d davalop ipddaliaas^ 
standards and ou^^ic^a fei' thli oritatatlon traiaiag* 

Vhan It is astielpatad that sufflalaBt, quiaifiad.ataff Gaaaot ha 
hlrad afforts sheiild ha aade ^ DOE to ra^ruit voltmtt^ra trom ratirad 
eraftamas and erfcbar ea^ariaocid groi^i* la addition, oldar yotith (19-^ 
yajafji of aft ) salaetad for tha pro-am ttd %too ha?a taaa aaroUad in part 
prog^aiuiy ihould ha trajjiad iyid aaiiipaad as aaa^ i^ari^sora or 

ei^V abiafg. 

DOB should eaaowaga tha davaloj^nt of voyktitaa vhara the ratio 
of, youth to sy^rviiori is isiril, or ideally ona-*to-©ne, %Lb not 
he poisihla in laioat isitanGag, hirt oyr ohBervatiMs iadtwta that aora 
laMaiag tskas piaaa and mora raal wrk gats doa^ \Aan tha supervisory- 
youth ratio ii Iw* 

.AU. of thaia raoamadatlOTS tiill oost mbtm noaay than t^ually 
has htan alloaattd for itaff ud staff ^rmXapmnt^ Eoveyarp if addi-p 
tioaal fmds §u he ohtainad for this ortaQory, thara is ao ^utstioa that 
tatter work ai^riaaets for youth viU ragult, ^athw adUtloaal tmS^ 
are aT^lahle or aot| SOS, projaat sponsors, ud work spoasors should 
asdisyor to gtl^a^ vorksitas irhiob aan oootrihirta thaga gtaff sarvlaesc 
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' Acsordinc to laost projc-at spgnsars, DOE provided little qy teeanical / 
asiistance in prugrsii planning ^ devtlai^tat, iind dnpleacntatiou. Such assis** 
tMce vas ya^tieularly arueial for new p^cjtqt sponEors. The aisiitaiiDa vliicli ^ 
= was prov^ided tos charaoteriEed as poor sAd iBadequatt Id tanas of dealing- vith 
teahnical protlms relatiaij to r eoruitsieAt ^ registration, InterylaWs, ooapletiD 
forme > prooedLireSs etc.* They cl&inad that elearp aoncise fiuidellaes were 
Incklng Mid evaiuation raporti inade OTStlflbXe did not dont£.in ajpcifle ^Ide^ . 
lines were lacking and evaluation report b uade availalDle did not .contain 
apaclfiD guldaiines or e3Cciapl%for eorrtetiv^ aotion* \vTiile one yrojeat 
sponsor stated that workshops and payroli orientation B^ioions vert helpful, 
the othere stated that either they did no* learn of the worjcshopf \mtil too 
late or ihe trainins for flsc&l offioeri vas given at a hli^ school acoounting 
levels was inappropriate for their fiscaJL offiaara, and i..aade4aate in aeetins 
progrm seeds * 

Poor tachnieal aseistanoe was attributed to "huresucratiQ" 'U-ehayior and 
laak of toowi¥dge" of DDE-at^f-,^ recomended tha^t they ha 

liataned to as well as spoken at and th^t aore time he spent on planning s 
estahllihlDg^ two-way ooimuriicatlonj oid ^^tter aooparatlon^ 

Bomm of tha youth claitaed that they vtra not given appropriate asaistGnee 
in f illiai; out the application forop or i^fon:^ati©n with rtfspaat to the kinds 
of iobB and work sitea to which they eould Ise aeelgnodi 

Aecordlng to WE guidalinaBj projaot sponsors were suppoied to provide 
technical asaiatanoe to the work aijonsors* ^la was the fiyst yaW that tech- 
r,ieal aseietanaa was provided uy DOS dirwtly to the work sponi'ot^P, A took*- 
let entitled "How to Prepare a Suiraar Work feperienoa ftrograai" vmi sent 



directly toXthe work sponsors. DOE also offered g surles of s4^atr.ars based 
on the "booiaeX for work .sfscnsor staff,' These sesinwa feeied"tc 'us useful . 
fcr those who attended. HyveverV "'^Jecauie cf lateness ifl lettins Up the prosrea» 
umy work sponigr staff vere net liired until after the seiana^i vers overp 

Pro^&Qt and worK spcnsore clainad that their prD'bleas verr not attended 
to promptly and were treated ai bureaucratld nuiaaMea* Pi^ojeat apoiisori 
racom^Ddgd that they lieteatd to as well ag-.BpoKem at and that cure ttoe 
Le spent on planning, cstaljlishlng eomuniGatisn gyatem, and better co^pe- 
ratioa s^ung participants* ^ 

Abcordlns to DOE and many c^f the project spgnio^s th^BMXvmu^ the.Dlder 

'project sponsars did notnted ur want as nuch technical asiiitaaoe as newer 
aponaorSs but did nead aor^ attantion from DOE them vhat t^ey were setting, 

^ Hwever, POE etaff rasponsime f^r ^ivias this attebtlon vere often t^w l^uey tc 

fulfill th^ir rules, 

DOE provided little asalst&noe in the' areas of prDgrari plaanlnc? deir#lop- ■ 
aent^ and topl^entatiDa. This was a' Bajcr,, jrotlsa far nev prc-Ject spoascrs 
imfaalliar .vith reiulred prceedures_ and "processes j where technicoJ. assiiteacQ 
_ ,was pruvided, it was both unoertairi .and risidly routlns. ^ . / 

■ In siam^i tha usefulness uf the "buoklet and sSfiars^W belp-|uid#^^^ 
projeet Ma work sp-nsors were sharply reduced by foiilty tialn£:, inadeq,uate 
plciinlns ^d pour ecEEiuaicatijns 'betveoa DOl, project sfonsurs oJid writ 
apoaaorg^ In Gdditlwn , . tmny youths felt "they needed, "but did net receive, acre 
hslp In the' application and Jot referral process. DOE's Uooiaet fur work 
sponsors vuuld fiave tjeen nore usefiil if iasued suwner . ' 

\ : / ■ - : 
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Digeusslon aad Raaomaadatlens 

■ .-, . * 

. DOE and DOL should publish aad dlea^sinate cocprsheaslv© materials oa 

' \ ' ^ 

plaaniag md ioplamanting sumer progpMW* \>7hilt tie MS paii^hlet vhloh.vas 
provldad wai somavhat helpful ^ clearar asd mora 'la«dapth publiaatloai ifould 
ha uaeful early In tHa plamlng st4ga* Thasa' should laeluda idaai and 
racQBiffiandations for dayeloplag spaaiflc types of jots, aaiurlsg naaded s^port 
sarvieaSp dealing /id.th prohlaa yottbh, etc* 

DOE should bold a sariaa of jrorkshops far small g^^oupi of prejact 
spoaBors to: 

1) ^ idantlfy and institutionalise leairiing of the ptmviom Bwmmt 
progrm; 

a) dlsquss and, if daiirshla, modify plms for tha nart aisnmar'a 
program; . 

3) improva projaat sponsors* oofflpatenoa in program plaaalngp 
administration I and oversl^t; ' 

' k) proviaa aaterisl and triic projaet sponsot^s to Qonduet 
, . orlantation md training of work sponsors and thair suimsar stsffs ; 

5) disGims and explain pro-am proposal davalopmetit | 

6) dtvalop testoiquei and akiUi la progrm avaluatioii* 

J^g^^rgJact^pon Bors and DOE should iaaat ^th work epoosors for a saconfl - 
eerias of workshops to contlnua pliming snd educattoaai af forts and to 
discuss J explain end help vith pro^im proposals* Project sponsor staff, 
should ba raquirad to halp wrk sponsors davalop johSp proposals, vork 
product, md prapara avmluations, 

DOS sheuia proi?dda projact sponsoj;s 'trtth current lator M^kat Infowis- 
tiOT* A Epaoial unit should ha astabllshad In DOE to gathar and dlfsaBalnata 
this inforaation. - - - 



/ ' A fpaei^ "hotline mMned "by parnanent DOE staff » ihould 
inst^ed* This systam should capable of gitttas neeaed responses back 
to project mi wrk sponsors vlthia a masdmimi of 2^ houri* It should be in 
opai'&tios ttm 'til© early plaaning phase of SPEDy to progrM^ s end. 
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3ff , Aaainiatratlon 

Thire was great esgphasii on admnistratioa and atoiniitratlve proaadures 
and controls, niera seemed to be more eDrohaais on admlniatratioa tl^p hi^er 
one went in the hierarchy of organisation involved in SPEDY, At leveli 
above tht TOrkBltt there was more emphasis on admlni at ration "then on progrsa, 
Th^re vas general dissatlsfaetion at eveiy level with, the atoinistration on 
every other level, Eaeh of the three levels studied— .prime sponsor^ project 
sponsor, wrk aponsor — pointed to restrictions and barriers to good progr^* 
Mng resulting from funding^ timinSs poor coraiunlcatlons and riiLei dictated by 
hl^er levels. ^ ■ 

PThile the prime sponsor was satisfied with the selection of youth by 
oonputer, project B:aa work-site 'sponiors ware not, They olalmed that the 
printouts of youths' names and addreises were not promded on time , ware in- 
aocurate^and contained omiislons, DOE reco^izad these shortoomlsgi but felt 
that it was more Imortant to rapidly eliminate^ to everyone* a satiifaction, 
the favoritism in ielection which existed la previous years; that this was 
aecompliahed by the random selection method; and that the shortcomings could 
be remadled nejct year* The central selection siso resiJ.ted in delays in fillnn 
vacanciei; and additional slots, when these became available. In addition , tharc; 
were tlelays in the issuance of cards and confusion with respect to the 
cancellation of aome nmbers which rasialted in some youths baing refuied 
admittance to TOrksitea and not gattlng paid* DOE did not sea thsse as major 
problems but ai noraal in a coi^licated short r^mar program* 

Project aponsors clalmad that the process for replacing -drop-outs was 
oimbersome m& time consmjd.ng| It took two or more weeks to gat riplacement 
names* ^They felt that this resulted from eKcesslve centralliation ^ speQirilaa- 
tion and oompartBentalisatioA at DOE, and above all, the elaborate control. 



meehinlslM. Delays in jnUiog alots eaesuraged the use of routine » make-. 
vork io'bB wiieh could bt Istpb vaeaot mtil warkers wera available. 

?Toi%ct spoasers ware eoQeamtd about tha eonf utisa and" ill-vill caused 
Iffy not srtlfyiag yoirths vho mrm not lelteted. DOE vas awart of tbts situa* 
tlea end ap©log#tiei tba eomputar proggmming was faulty , a letter was drafted 
but iisuisee van ■ held by other eoniideratioas. ^Jhmn tba letter vas sent 
thi program vaa almost o^r* It is not es^eeted tbat tMe situation vill reeiir. 

Project md work iponsDri aott^laiaad about e^cotEatve paperwo^k^ , Aiain 
this vaa i*aeo^i2ed DOE* Its rationale was that n6¥ papework had to be 
era at ad la doing away rtth the oldj that forma were being ooadenied and made 
unifoM, and that many forma » reaordsp and reports were undated by DDL. 
DDE further noted that mvmh more si^^lifiQation fl»d instructions ware neces-- 
aary ai projeat iponsorB did not keep good, aeoeaaible reeordi md f orai . 

Laak of plimiag and training of admlniitratiye itaff m well ai work 
superviecrs vai a^qplainad try prOsject and work^ iponeors bm the result of isad* 
eiuata reEoxarcas and information with respect- to the il^Cj operational re^uira- 
meatip and ftottng for the programt The uaeerfcalnty with rtapeet to seleot:m 
as a projteot or worksite spoaaor aleo dieeouraged iavegtmeat. DOB indicated 
that probieQi staimiag from time biAds Bmy be. solved ^ in partp by DOL aisur-* 
anbe that froding for nert year will bti at least, at thAi year's levels by 
the trained year^romd DOE staff > a^.d by early notifleatioa- of sponiors with 
^odd evaluations for--ftiiamar=^7J-«^..J^e5e^pro.te^ — - 

apply or cei^ete with other pro^imSi ^li speaial advantage may also serve 
to still a eo^lrint that good programs were not adaquatal^ rewardtd, 

S^i youths interviewed felt that there was aot sufflelent eq^mpn^nti 
Buppllei md materials to do a good Job, that support sarviaeit e.g* eoimseliag 
and training, were inadequate (usually non-e^stent and that job aagignments- 
vera laapproprlate. All three le^^ls reeo^lzed these faults but rationalised 



tbem ^fferently. DOE stated that agencies v^t to be equipped from tht 
groysd 1^, a^e uQvilling to maie subitaative MJrtributidas te the stmBier 
prograffi, Md wMt oort avirhtad fmds than the progras eoiild afford. Project 
aad work spmsori felt that tbey were being asked to mke treasonably large 
eoatrlbutions I that there vas not raal eoneero w.th pro-^Mog "a aeaningf^, . 
useful work es^rlaacei'* that tht Eajor coueti^s of TOL sad DOE were to ob- 
tais eoffpliance ^th rules, fqr adeamit ability ^ reportiagi ete.| to get as 
many youths si poeslble**reeordtd as participating" | to sp^nd as little money 
as possible on program aad ii:^port staff i sad to take as littla risk as 
pogiible of adverse publteity. As proof, they painted oiib that tachni^aJ- 
aBsistanoe and ©versi^t were provided only for fisoal and prQeedural ttatters. 

la our iaterviev with DOB^ tbeae irtewe vg« ii^ported by the satlsfaotiou 
e35?r©iie4*:id.th the nev pa^/roll proaeasg Sots eMeipts from otir ncfeesi oon- 
trols are itrongi (*^e) toow' vho got paid and when." V(We) have ta maiiatain / 
aoaomt ability; letting projeot spoaaora handle the pay (as was done In the^ 
past) leads to poor aeeount ability ^ aiatakess and outri^t thiaYery. y 

Thm a dmin istrative oversi^t aeemad to be oloser than in previo^^ yecvs, / 
DGl inspeotiohs and evaliiations included eareful fisoal eheeks^ follbw-iji^ of 
eharges of nepotisin or diseriainationi and the work ipoasprs* Qoopliaoee with 
rules and regiilatioM in .follo'wlng procedures , iubaitting report a, siaiatainin^ 
safe wrkiag eonditionSs aot aaaipiing youths to prohibited work ^ a,g., 
-politic^- aotivitiWT^^lnarSip^^ " Wori and ptojeot iponsorB TOre 

notified of violations and recOOToended oorreetlTO aetiona« Project spoaeors 
felt that repeated nonitoriag hampered operations and that "the publieity 
^;ivea to poor project! tanded to tar aU. 

To doe's credit this was the first year that there vas a eontinuouSp 
systematic effort to overaae and evaluate projecti and to take corrertive 



action • It was also the first tine that some vepy poor pro^icts mi those 
' eoXlty of inpioptr fiscal Md hiring praatiees i^ere elosed down. 

The" digtrlhution of eheeki tos a souroe of youth diisatiifactio]:!. The 
main complainti warei gittlng paid lata or not at iil , long "^adts at pajr 
sites and getting robbed by other jrouthi oiifciide th© pay sltei. The chesk 
diEtribution proQedure coi^led vith the title of the prograa seemed to have 
ltd to^s feeling among youth that SPWY vas a welfare rather thro a work 
progrsa and that 'Hay vera being treated like welfare clients, IJOE's responie 
to these . aojaments included s "MMy probleM result from incorrect^ Tegigt ration 
thaae appeared on the first payroll and vera rectified* Delays at pay sites 
ooQiir when youths come at the wrong tint , get into the wrong line§, make ex- 
cessive noise ^ and aauae confuiion* Ihtre woiild be no problema it m^mryonm 
follwed instruotions and maintaiiied order* Secwity ie ti^t at the pay 
sites. There are plenty of guards and poiices but it is imposilble to protect 
the whole nei^borhood. Kids have to take the eani chances of getting rl^pe?- 
off as everybody else* It is not too much to ask youths to pick up their 
checks on their day off. It isn't considered a non-working da-y^ Twenty*^ lIcut 
'hoitt*s of work coiJLd have been spread over five days with youths picking up 
their checks' 'at the end of one day* The only; use for the ID card is on y&yti^y 
If a youth doesnH have a card or forgets to bring it he ^rlll not be paid« 
Some project sponsors may not have distributed the ID c^ds on time," With 
respect to the lajt cOE^enti project Bpemiora stated the one weak pay period 
coming at "the . beginning rathar thM at the end of the pro^aa did^not allow 
project sponsors enough tiM to gat orgMiEed and iesue the IDs, Project 
sponiors claimed that' not enough time was allowed for the time card submisBiDn^ 
and processtog and that soma supervlBors objected to aiding cards in advance 
i^hich was necessary to meet DOE's time schedula, ^ey clM,med that the system 



was is tl^t that It tpok© dDim if thew vara sifler ^itaits or Imdiviatial 
problaas aod the youth" vert pea^izg d* llora th» oo0*«tbird of tht yo'uthi 
iatarvlewed raported sobs pTOhlass vith ^ttiag paid - not on timtj ineorract 
tlM eard| ate, 

Tha "tiaa^framg"**- that ia> timiog loosed by POE m the proj^et Md = 
■work -sita aponBora— vaa a Mnstsnt irritant * The tima eard issua only one*' 
Othari ineludadi "it took TOothi for DOE to gear w and then -whan amafl^r wai 
hera a^^eted us to raipond in days, ^ara wasn't aaough tiffia from appllaa-. 
tion to implemantatloa*" -^Nasai of yoirths wart gXyBn to m f;t tha last jsiaute, 
ais ereatad sehaduling problemai*' "DOS changad the hiring datas for gtaff. 
Soaa of oiir bast peopla laffc*" "Rot enou^ tima vaa allowed for 't^mi around' 
on applicaticms,". ^-Daadlines wera «abiguouBp" "The adTartislng of tha prograr; 
was not coordinatad with projact aponsori, Wa fomd out that our proposal 
had haan approvad whan youths lined up outsida*" 

DOSj in rasponsa, poiatad oirt that raaruitBent of youth had haen a 
rasponsibility of tha project sponsors* DOl had had only a saaondi^ rola,. 
It plaead an advartisaiiant in the sawspapers anootmoisg the program as a sup** 
plaaant to projaet and work sponsor af forts* It ass™ad tha hurdea and raspCL-^^*' 
Ihllity for oheeking iaooma allgibility and had aada, as tha prbjact sponsors 
agraad, ragistratlon and salaotion a smooth oparatimg Projaot sponsors oeuld 
havt usad any lagai raoruitttLeat and saleotion aatho'la they wiehad* It was 
thair rasponsibility to inTOlve work sponiors. 5ha tlna lohadiale had baen 
diseussad with projeet sponsors. Thm advartisasant had appaarad m aQheduit* 
^Iany lattar and milp^^as had baen sent to projaet sponsors infoi^djsg them of 
p:^o^aia ehangas. ^la shortn^sg of tha pro-am prohibited witing about 
evafything that happanad, Evaiy major matter of eoneern had baen ^van to 
projeet sponsors in writing. The trouble was that pro Jget spcmsors had not 
read end properly interpratad thaia messages* 
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failure of comunisatiea vhich i<as a racurrinf^ them. 

Project spongori Ghar^fed that it was difficult to te^k idtb DOE staff, 
"^"Ihey don^t liiten, flon't have toi-fafa, and talk doTO.;' "TeleT^hone aalls vers 
rarely returnai, -^?rorx&n infosnation useful statistics are' net skared 
bui ussd as weapoaB*" 

DOS su/^gasted that ateinistr^inn acd ^ronrajn TOiai /ba muih battar if 
thej-e ^rera only or^a wo.ltct s'^onso? in aash ccrmmity. DOB is probably 
ecrrect r^n this point* It 4f»es oDt have a^id cculd net net the risoursei 
needei to maintain hi ^h staiidaras fDr probity and efficieney in selection, 
finanoin/:, and related area*3 for 13P nro^&^t sp?nscrs vhlla allomng fnr a 
full ran^e of participation by them r:ivan thalr differant ua:nabilitias, iia«ds^ 
ecd DtJectlveB^ mintainin^r u^ainbl^ur^ui comuniaatiDn vith all^ and pro- 
vidlng proprarasatia iMS lament at loir^ Reduction nf the niunbar of prelect 
pT^onst^ra to fiftv or fewer loermit more pArtiairntirn^ bitter commies- 

tion^ aj^d prnf^rm sup3>Qrt. Bt* then each ;Dra,1«nt ST^oiiFor vouia ba -espcniihl^ 
on the ax^aracta^ for fifty nr fiore vork momms^ and thare are fe^ who ar^^ 
capatla or votud be villl^ rasjiQniibilityi.^^J.: dxffarant^^— 

aolutii^n vr^^ild ba to introAuna snothar layer of sponsors in tha hierarchr, 
but thiB ^roiild bring ad^tionri diffarencas Fjid time delays, Anothar * 
a^prnach ml/^it ba total operationa3- decent rail nation ^rith tan or fifteen 
n^v prime aponsorai vi-th DO?) rjroviainp, only /^aneral oversi^it. 7Iona of 
these aD^rDae^hes is saan as politieallr feasible by TOB, noifaver, it is clsf^,- 
that sorii e^erimentatloi; in crftar.iaationsl structure and daaentralisatiDn is 
Moagsary if the problems of racjonclliu^t size and uanberB with euality ar,d 
ij^eed OT^eratign are tg be sol-red. 



Th^ dlissiisfartioa irith ftdfliflistrative performance ^etwea levtli i^eeatd 
t© rtem from a o%aab#y of faotors* Tht jsost ^^rtaat of these wrt s 

It ' Lack of trust bttyeea the .priiat ipsasor asd the projwt and "imyk 
spoasori* Each ievel was ^xeaisivaly cenetrtttt with iti ova 
o'bjeetlves and problMs » »d iadiffereat. to tha objtotlvei ttd 
' prohlaBii of other leveli. ' 
2. Baoh ImYBl oonoent rated m its oto a^^alitratiTC proetsi mtil 
thtie beoaaia the operational gosJ^s, rathar than pro^dlnf a-good 

dtvelopmental eg^eritnoa for yoirth. ' 
3« Kie ti^t lohediile on .frhish eveiy level vorked and the meer- 
trinty vlth^ respaot to funding rod ohangee in the "rules of the 
gaae." 

Hie hi^ rate of tumour sf staff ft^om year to year md even 
dwing the short iwmer piriod of artual ©pe«ti©as* (TOiii 
he partly alleviated hy DOE's plan to maiatain a permanent itg.ff ^ 
of sore than one hundred ©a a ye^-roi^d haais for the si^tter 
proframt ) i . . 

5. Thi large amber of projeet aponeora and the irtde range in 
eampetenee of staff aiid servioes provided. 

6* ^©Ject and work spOTSors heoMi less wiHiag to ertead them*- 
lalves and use their own reaouraea for tfie prop'sm as proee^uros 
and eoatrols heoOTa mora fle Mn aing and eliminated ©pporttEit: 
for them to use the auOTer proip'am for their piarposes, eig,, 
to reward youths for activltiei during the rest of the year. 

7* Perhaps the sost iiroortant faetor was the new adsd^nist ration 
(it cane into ettlee 1/1/78 ) inteat' on cbaoglag sad l^roTiag 
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This Tjrou^t in an ajj^st entirely mew top staff ^tb new ideas sad 
approaches. Thaia issues were not 'sufficiently da.Beussed with the project 
work iponsors who bad fiKed concepts Mid approaches from the past. It cw be 
e^^Qted that the diaagreeaants, distrust; Kid alitpXes will be refiucad and 
a^nistratiss will be improved if the DOE staff asiipied to the suroar 
prDgffflB-^remains fjairly stable (as is cent eclated) a»d if this staff meets with 
project and work sponiora during the period between smmer progrMia (as is 
plannea) and listens to their problems md suggestioni irtth md^rrtasAinit fears* 
^Weyer^ many of the eauBes of administrative ffialfunctioning viAl not ba 
eiioinatea Eiaply by the paisage of time, a more Jmowleageabl© m& stable DOE 
i-uamer staffs and aonttnuity of approaches ^ procedures, and tOTm^ Some of - 
theBi ceLUSes aire- \ - * 

Ceatria city politick forces will continue to require DOE to 
emphasise controis and police operations to avoid scandal, ^Thls 

will deemphaiigi technical asiistance to improv^e prograOT saA 

s 

eaphaaiza using approaches which make passible easier ajad better 
atoinistration by DOE at the east of increaeea paper work end 
administrative roirtlne for project mt work sponsors. 
Canp*essional policy will continue to Jl^t the program time- 
frame md the resources for hiring and training staff anil pro* 
curing supplies and equipment , !rhis-'^ll m^a' ext^ive Job ant 
/ staff developaent Impossible. 

Wfferences between DOE md^ project and work sponsors in program 
objectivas ttd criteria for a "good"* pra^^ will continue. 
There ^11 be a hl^ percent age ^f pickup mA teE^or^ staff at 

al l leyels. ^ ' 

There irtll be a wide range of ad^iuistrative competence and presraa^ 

resources wong project aod work sponsors. 



DiseuiBlon sfld HsQp^eii flat ions 
A» Funding \ ■ . ' ' -~ 

All money ghould ba^jj^ooatad "by CongrtSB and DOL v&Xl bafora the simsner 
so that propar plumlog be done. Suppl^raentfljy aHocations shoiold not be 
aad# unless a lead time of at least one aonth can guaranteed; fimda left 
over should be allooated for tbe following yearns program as m addition tp| 
not partidl riplaaament of , aa^ year's budget , or ihould be used for after* 
school prograsi fluring the laiss fispal* year* 

Many of tha problama of SPEDY seem to be generatid by the ihaer size of ' 
the p^^Qgram* To ameliorate tbls situation it might ba feailble to divide 
New York Ctty, 4^ sereral seotori (t#g, » borou^s) id,th eaah Btetor havlsg 
iti ^oTO prime sponaori DOB could asBunie tha role of supervlaing priaa iponsor^. 
Coordinating the vork of the othea:*ip rhii would giva projaot and work ipcs^ori 
aasler access to the fmding aganclasaKd support sarvieas* 

Altamstlvelyj city-wtda agenoias or larger older afiaaoits whieh have 
baen operating a.vnumer youth prograsi for many yaare oould racaiTa grajits 
diraetly from DOL and airold having to go through the prima sponior* 

Inbantivas aho\:dd be given to pro J act and work spoaaors that have 
had good programs, These inctntlvee may ti^e the fora^^f increased fTOdin?. 
more 'alotSi^Qpa yaar;^rDund program s and the publlqiLiiqa4 diiaaminatior-. 
of positiva progrsm evaltiatlDns* Another incentive would be to inereasQ th*» 
overhead rate of project sponsora sufficiently to maat actual program eoets. 

Additional, reiouroaa stooiild he made available to rent naeded tools arri 
eg^idpment and to purchasa neadad supplies. The project spDhsors' proposals 
should indioate the e^rtent to^ wMch they woi^d ihara in tbese costs. An 
eariy <atjLrt on pr^osal reviev would per^t BOS and project sponsors to^ 



atgetiati the fair dl^iien of* eosts vltb those vork iponswi, vho wmt to 
US0 youth for eapit^ isB^rOTimetit or repairs, 

B. ^ pyy Md Paysltei 

Oae Df tb© sere epja^roy^rsiri aspeeti of SP^Y iti Wtv YorK City 'beta 
the fiystam aitabliahtd fefc- paying yotrth* Among the yputh, tMs has bean 
the aiBgla aost inportiat isiue and the pot tlieiting sost QOT^laiatSs 
Projeet and mrk spOTiori alio infts^ted that the syattn vsi too mvleldy* 
Oiia^r DOE se^TOd sat iif ltd. -with i^r? 

We believe that youth ihould paid at tha vo^Usites on d^ whea they 
are Workings m4 that they Ehould Mt he made to use their tiat off and 
travel exteftiive distMees to ooUeot their pfikysb^c^* "Wt ra^osmead that 
project spoaiors be ^ven the authority to yoytiu We r^vSoi^iae that 
extra safeguards vlll have to be ^uiit into the iyitsm io awld ahusei, 
Xouth OM ha paid hi*-wee^y at the and of the last vsrkday of the pay period* 
To instare proper aiitribwtion by project iponiors, an affidavit (or receipt) 
aould be toavn up requiriag tht li^aturei of deii^attft prQj^^t spoaior 
staff ^ gad youth reGtpients. Or, ^rav chlefi oafl pidc ahecka ¥hes they 
deliver the time^feards and distribute the ehecks at tht vorkiiteSi These ^ . 
alternatlvM wo\dd reduce atolnistrative goitf tod ipeeiri. iitei md ektra 
staff will not /have to be proiri.de4. 

Several/other altersativeE a^st, ineludlngi ffl^ling ohcaks to yoirtha* 
homes I eoatra^ti-ig a tiecurity aysten such as Brlttki to feliver cheeks 
to tb^ vorkait0gp with a DOE staff wmber writing ID ewds tnd ligatures on 
wli^ gpat • arranging vlth looil banka to handle the payroll as well ai cashing 
eheek3p 

If the present syitea reaaiaB in effect then pgyaitea ihauld be 
aiade ftore aeqesiible, liS. , closer to where youth livel thia Mins inareaJing the 



aimbar of sitas, ^oirtb vho* tai^ putlie trsnsportation to pick their 
Gheeks shovad have their aarf are reiatitt'sed. 

Doe eeuld alternata payroll reporfciflg dates m^th payroll ^strlbutiofl 
dates, or staggtr p^rmtnts ovmr a tvo-we%fc period so that aot' all youth are 
paid on tht sase .day* 

The oaa-^vaak pey 'parlod could te appended to the end. of the prograa 
instead of the hegirming to alldv projeat and work ipooaors time to orgaat^e 
and oompiete the paperw'ork. 

The tisa oai'd system eoiid he Imptoined by^ . 

It Using a one-pagt sheet vith a su^mry of the hoixre in lli&u of a 
detailed daily notation | 

2i Picking up nev time carfis whaa old ones are dropped off; 

3# Providing , more tui*n*araund time in the sutimsiiorL of tim oarda; 

hi Sioplif^ing the system ao that aU that^s naedtd are a il^atwa 
and, varifieation of hours « 

It has also bean reeom^nded that youfch should be axaapt frott payroll 
tax^iE and socfal secM^ity payments for a, bicger take-home pw'* t^esa ooRts 
could ba assiaaad by the Federal government* 
C, Support Sarvicaa ■ ' 

Changing youth's paroaptlons and ajQactations of w-ork oan coffla aboitfc 
bast as they are given olaar guidelines ^d proper orlantatlonr Jfork be- 
havior j product ivlty^ eto., can be enhaneed e^^aetations basad. prior 
inforaatiba and orientation* Aecordinslyi WE should draft and aaKe avallaW 
a partiaipMta* hMdbookt. the bMics of i^hich can be shared generally irttb 
appliemts over the courae of orientation to the. program. Cantehtp oould 
include t Program Purpose, Types of Job8» to Budget Money , Th^ Pay Process 



-'tocluMag--Ratuired-:SipLa^^^ Si^ for Checks , Hoif to^flll Oufc 

•Appli eat ions, Are the Suparvlsors, and Procedtarts for Atssaca eaS I^^^ness 

Uot^ coimsalors mQ^lmoQieX wbrktri should "be hired to heli youth vith 
thair pBruouBX problems and to « solve problems at tha worKslt^. Tk%y trntild 
also aiqpbasize the adueational aipact of ej^loym^oti tbe need for bettar 
acadaioic atills sucb as rtading tod witlnBi , astablisb a ayateia f or pre^ 
program mntry training and orleatatloa for jroutHi a^d provide mora Inten^iva 
caraar ootmseling relatad to tb^ neads of the la^or market and hov^ prastnt 
TOrk a^^erience am lead, Into viable aareers* 

' Work sponsors . should ha charged id=th the preparation of 'a brief rasime 
of each youth's vork asqparlence and skill aoquiaitim for use by the youbli 
in obtaining future employment* 



1. Youth Charadterietlas 
11.. Soweas of Infomation Al^out the Progron 

111. Work Assigmoots 

"1V> Support Services ' . 

yi, PrQgraa SatlsfactiDa 

VII. ftrograu BeMflts for Yguth - Ycutli Respunaai 

VIII, laek^otmd Infornation Supervisors / 

BC* Staff Statuf - Supervisors 

X* Prg^m Participation *- Supervisurs ' . 

\. 30*^ tvu^rm BmnrntitB for Ywuth - Supervisora' Rtapjaaes 

XII » ?ro0rst3 Benefits - Ct^parison of Yw^uths' ^4 Supervisors' RespQnaes 



"^QUth Characteristica 



Male V ^ ^ Ftaale 



1.. Sex ' k2% ^ $8 

13^ 260 ' 18S 16^ 13^ 8$ 1^/ 2? 



'fYeors in , . 

Sfeyt. 9 10 11 > 12 13 1^* 15 16 



9% ZB% ■ 22% 23% 81 1% 1^ If 



years in 



ProErajA .1 



6i% ^iB% 15% 3% \ m 1% 



Diaeussioni UallKe regular vurkforGe QharacteristiQS /-SPfflY tfenfled to attraa 
and recruit iiDra female partielpontf j oiflng to a relaxation of 
bwriwE that disarlminatad ajainst VtAaan. 

tUe "aise" and "y^are in proyr^i" aateaories teindad to reflect 
^ a flreatar QDnetntratlon wf 15*yec^ oldi as a tw^fet pcpulatioaj' 
fyf rmjorlty of whoa it was a first wrfc esrpe^ience. 



^Eosly interviews did not aaatirtain the levels at educatiun nmonQ yeuths, A 
^^rcenta^*^ uf r&ipwudenta vill not attend Bohooi in S^pt^uLer 197Q# 



'smm It 

Prlaary Scuroes ot '^torm%tQM MoVL% the ^ograa 



Yoirtft Responses 
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Prianas and ReLativas , . , 


'. . . m 


Sdhools i 9 • 9 # 


. . . . 22^ 




. . . IBS 


Bcwspapar * . 9 * . * 9 # 9 


... 9i 


... X3l 



. ■ ^ ■ . ' ' ^ ■ . . . . , ■ . . . 

DlaeusslQa ; ^*Word of i-^uth" apparentljr vai the prtoa^ aaana by vhich 
yQUth oape to Imow about SPI 



^Other aewi of hear la;* al;out tha p^o^m. Ifleludad radio asd toleylilDn 
* coraiorgials. 
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TABM III 



Euildtno" and ijraiiads aalnteaanee 23^ 



TMchws aidi , * . . *\* . . 7$ 

Sales,, eseort/cMpaiilQa , . * ^ 3^ 



Dlgougatoa ; Oalsr li| diEliked ths vDrfc assigned to thm. mome vera aj^nost 
estiriajr jrouths eleanliag m^ty lots and youne w^en aasljaad to GToymdi 
nainteriMoe, t,m,\ pi^na up trash. and svaepiag sldtwalka* AXthoush pro* 
grwi plana era atttepttd w aaaiga younfi nea vonea to tbe sane Jcl^s, tlift 
yeuths ttostlvM felt that there cu-e "boysV' m& "airls*" Jota; boneej ssc^t 
fe.'^ciles optsd fcr clarioal aad counselor cilde posltlooi vhen ^voilsblei vM;.^ 
males iiropcftderaatly favored mlntepaaea aad other "p^alcal" tjmee of vcrk 
a^erlTOee. 



Orientation u6% ^ €2% 10 

^ ^Training ^ y% 73^ Z0% . 

,-C«*ear Counseling; 17^ 62^ . 21% ' 

i 

Diseusslon ; Hio aajority of youth porticlpsste did sot raeoiva any of the 
aljove-^aentioned support services * slthou^ ' the provision of auQh/ser\ricoi 
vas al^arly stlpulatad in plan sutaittad by DOl* / ' 

There veraj however^ other ioLiavhat scattered, support aaryiaas which are 
not Indicated in the statistiea* Thaaa Ineludadspyclal transportation 1 
rear^ational protToaSj attd nedteal iervlcesp j 

The "no raspDnse" catecory iaoludad thost who did not fully understand the 
<luestion, could not r^tifuarp ete* ' 



TABLE V 



Adainlstrative protlms ( ID.aords, . ^ 

payeoraa, paysit^a and yayrulls) , » . « . ^ , , , , . * ^ * . £5^ 

Supaanrlalos unsatlafaatgry .... i i t ... . ISfl 

Diffioiiltiaa vlth otli^r youths e . . * * , ^ . , , , * . . . 5?^ 



Discusalon : It should again ni^tGd thett theet raaponsas were not. speal- 
fieaUy solicitod* CgaaeauMtlyp aoaa of the protltti alted aro llkeay 
felt by mora yDUtha tTaaa the atatleiilas indicate * for Qxmi^lm^ after ycuths 
had statad there irtre no s;ieelal problTOa^ they wri on ooeatfllon asked to 
eoraeat oo the 4)ayaitas* TtdB inqvdvy of tea ijraduced an "oli| yaal" aisd a 
lTO0^fchy dlsaussiv.n of the ^^aitea am a aeriuui prot)l^# 

Most youth on the vh^le teadid to ba headtant in eoj^^^aentinfl on nesativa as* 
pacta of the prQ^ran- ^M.s trend aemed tiomt apparent ariong yoimgar pc^ti*- 
eipaata, the mjdrity ot whcm vere TOrklng for the first tine and vho^ perha;^ 
, had little or no T:)aais for ccmpwlaon* 



TABCB VI 

'Prop3^m gatlEfactioa ^ Youth Ragpoagas 
( Indicated by desire to retuTO in Bmo ospMity) 



Would you like to vork with the iaae mQemy nmxt yaar? 66^ 
.Would you like the mme klad of job nmt yaa^? 
V/Quld you like the sons kind of after-school johf $3% 



Piscussioa i Tht "yes" responses vare folloved up with an inquiry as to ^* 
Ansvars given by youth t^^ieftlly rMged ft^om* "like it here'* and ^*the people 
are nice*' to "enjoy the work" and "no hasslas," 

'•ao" pareentages did not aaeess^ily indioata a dissatiifaetibn vlth the 
^ogres* Many youth ware plaased with tha 'pro^aa f or vhat it had given tham 
this yaw, but simply felt that^ as they g^av elder p they would prtfar a job 
ihat was mora earear-related or highar-paying* 



m / Uadeeidad 
33» IS 
^3% 15S 

31^ m 



MLS VXt 



PROGRAM BSWSrnS YOU?H RESPOWSSS ; 

Why did you en£er \^at did you g 

pregriffi? from program? 

Mc»n#iy ' ' _ 74 ?40) 38 (20) 

Work tnpmtLmnQB 3o (16) 48 (26) 

^aw FrUnds " . 6 (37) . 29 (16) 

Kmmp out of Trauble 10 C 5) » - — \_ 

FamiLy.urgtd 2 ' 

Keep bui^ 70 (38) 16 (9) 

^Work vtth and htlp ^^loplii 16 ( 9) 26 Cl4) 

atfay " imm homt I ™ 

Gain skill and kaowledf^e 22 (12) 51 (27) 

Clesa Ca hoisa 4 ' " 

Liked agtncy 8 — 

3m with tiimnds 4 *— 

Can't get regular job 8 . 
Hothiai 17 ( 9) 

fun 4 (2) 

Headaeha ^^-^ 1 
Oonfldeae^-responiibility 21 (11) 

Go plaeas ' 1 
Eafarenc^fts ' 5 (3) 



Total Raaponi^s 225 257 

Fawer than 25% of thm yguths had w 0Qeupa£ional devmlopmgnt objeetivt in 
tnterln^ the pMgram* Si:-ty p^^btnc fait that thtir ©Mupacionil divtlep 
was advAmMd by partieipation in the preg ram* 



Less Taan :ii3h School Graduation ^ 3 

rli^'h School Graduation - 19 

!Ii.r;h School and Vocational/Technical School - 1 

One Year of College - 5 

T^vo Years of College - 4 

Tnree Years of Colle.^^e - - 2 

7our Years of College - 2 

3. Trainin;?: (;T « 35) 

Yes , ^ 0 

-:o - 35 

C, !Jor! c 2xper ience (.! » 36) 

Supervised Youth in the Fast - 13 

neneral Supervisory Experience - 4 

General 'Joric Experience % ^17 

.Jo iJorlc or Supervisory Experience ^2 



V 



TABLE 



IX 



STAFF SSjmS ^ SlTraRVISOBS 

A. of Staff (N m 36) 

SuOTartime oaly - 19 

B. Job Titles (N ^ 36) 

C^tw Chiaf - 1^ 

Field Supervisor * 9 
Clerical Supervisor , - 8 

Adminiitrativie Supervlior "2 

Foramaa « 2 

Regional Sup^rvleDr - 1 



EKLC 



PBOGRM PARTICIPATION - SUPERVISORS 



A, InvoJ.vgd in ft'ogram Planning (K ^^36) 

Yes - 8^ 
' No - 28 

B, Training Reeglved in this Prop*ira' (N - 36) 

Yes - 1 (painting) 
No - 35 

y 

C, Nrnter of Toirfch Supervised (N ^ 36) 



1 




5 'Youth 


- 8 


6 




10 Youth 


- 7 


11 




15 Youth 


- 5 


16 




20 Youth* 


- 2 


21 




25 Youth*^ 


- k 


26 




30 Youth* ' 


- 1+ 


36 




1+0 Youth* 


- 1 


More 


than 50 Youtl 


1* - 5 



D* j4upport SeTvtamB Provided (N ^ 36) 
Non© ■ - 2I* 

Soma - 12 (Peraonal Advice - 9) 

(Rap Sessions 2) 
(Vocation^ Quid.- 1) 



*TOiera supervleors vera rasponsible for TOra than 15 youths they gene' 
had assistant supaxViso^s or asiistijit crev chiafs. In Bome caaes^ t. 
assistants vera selaatad from Mong the older youth in the pro-am* 



TABLE XI 



PtoGRAM BENEFITS -SUPERVISORS' RESPONSES 



ERIC 



What Do Youth G%t Out of tha Prograffl (N ^ 79^ Multipls Rtupottses) 

X Based on 36 Suparvliors 







X 








Work ExparisxiQe 


-12 


25% 


Stay out Troubls 


- 1, 


21 


Keep Busy 


- 4 


III 


Helping Pt.opi^ 


5 


14% 


Skill and ^owledgt 


-iO 


28% 


Compacanas & Baspoiiaibility 


-15 


42% 


Hafar^ncas 


-,I 


2Z 


Diicipline & Work Bahavior 


-22 


61% 


Nethiag 


- 2 


5% 



TABLE XII 

What Do Youth Get Out eg tha Program ? 

(CombiBeiL TaMes VII tod XI) 

% Youth (N"ia6 ) - % Bumi^BOTM (N^36) 
Money SOfJ 

New Friinda . ^ iSS ~ 

Kaep Out of TrQUble . ^ 1% . 

Keap Busy 9S Ll% 

Help Paopla 1^^ . ll^S . 

SkiH U l&pvlgdga ' 27f 28^ 



Totbi 



52 51 



Pun . / ---^ . 

ReEpcmsibility 11^ ' 

Diioipline ^ Work Beha'rtpr ^ ^ 

TherG ii a etrikirig degree of agreement^ bett^een yonth md Etqjer-vlsors 
as to what youth got out of tha progrM, Only tws oatagorlas ™ responslbiliT. 
find discipline and work behavior shoved dj-sproportionatt eapbasis by 
;:'Uperyiiori • only one ffatego^ ^ making friendi ~ ahOTed a disproportio: 
ei^haiis %y youth. In the .former eaie, ve may mBmmm that the raeo^ition 
of these benefits requires a level of ^^histlcation not charaot eristic of 
In ' latter instance, supervisors probably Md not itit snaking 

youth , 

new ^iendi as vortl^ of me a ion* 
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ANM^YSIS O F BUMMER YOUTH • 
PKOGRAM RESUORCE ALLaCATlONS 



Prepared by U.S. Department 03: ijabor 
Employnient and Training J^dmlniiitratlon, 
Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research 



OFFICE OF YOUTH PROGRAMS REPORT NUMBER 29 
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OVERVIEW 



Vntil thm raauthoriz^tion of CETA In Oetuber 1978, tha 
farmul^ for. allc^cating CETA funds to prime sponeors for 
operating the Simmer progrAin for Eoonomlaally Disadvan* 
tagad youth (SPEDY) was detsrminad aanlnletratively. 
In order to plan the 1979 si:uTmer pi-ograin efforts^ 13 
alternative formulations were considered from the per- 
spaotiye of targeting resources more effeotively to 
areas in greatest need^ developing a formula reFl^onslve 
to changes in local economic * conditions^ and asauring 
prima ^ sponsors a reasonable degree of funding cQntlnuity, 

Ideally, the best way to allocate Emmner jobs resources 
would be according to each locality's share of the niimber 
of . disadvantaged youth in the Nation who are in need of 
summer work but are unable to find jobs In the competitive 
labor market. Unfortunately # current dataware inadequate 
to mee^ these needs. There is no reliable Infoannation 
on youth unemployment rates for prime sponsors or poverty 
rates among youth and even less on the seasonality of 
employment and unemployment* It Is necessary to deal 
with aggregate unemployment and poverty data. 

^Working with these data, the Office of Polley, Ivalu^t. 
and Resaarch in the Employment and Training Administrat. 
analysed a ranga of foETnula options by varying the 
standard "hold ha«nless" concept, varying the . propor- 
tion.^^l share oil money to urban prime sponsors, varying 
the factor of ipopulatlon density, and varying the for- 
mula weightings of each of these factttra. With aach 
option, the tradeoffs were eKamlned to see how the 
changes i. Jf ectad the cities, counties, consortia, and 
balance of States. . _ . . 

The formula for distribatlng funds is now written Into 
the legislation. There are many who urge, however, that 
th# formula be reconsidered. This analysis provides a 
useful background for this Congressional reaonslderation. 



ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 



Analysis of Siiinmar Yout h Pru^;,. am 
■ Reg o g s "Alloc a t i or^ — 

IntrDduction 

The purpose, of this paper is to present some alternative 
for-tuLations for allocating ^CSm Title III funds to^ prime 
sponsors for operating the sianinfir jobs program. It was ore- 
pared at the request of the Offioe of Management and Budget 
and is designed to be used in CDnjunction with planning the 
FY 1979 program effort. . , 

Thirteen options are presented and compared with the currant 
procedures for allocating such funds. It should be noted, 
however, that while the current procedure is determined 
atoinistratively , both the Senate and House versions of the 
proposed CETA reauthorization w^ld mandate a specific formula 
for allocating funds for this progrim.. Both the Senate and 
Souse versions ara v^iry similar and to all intents and purposes 
ire basically the saine as that currently used. Should a 
lecisioh be made to alter the method for aliocating SPEDy' 
funds — i.e., reflecting the analysis presented in this paper*- 
uis Department would have to work closely with the Congress 
:o inaorporate appropriate changes in the pending legislation* 
)urrent Procedures 

SPEDY program resources are currently distriputed 
tacording to the. follDwing procedmris. j 
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S^ep 1 . 2ach prinse sponsor's funding is. determined 
initially accordinf to % ihres-part fonnula based on its 
share of total i 1) fundinf in the previous suininer (wsifht 
of SO peicent); -2) number of unemployed persons (37.5 percent); 
and 3) number of low- income persons (12.5 percent), 

2teo_2. The resulting amounts are then subject to a 
w^hold harmless" proviso. which guarantees all prime sponsors 
100 percent of man-years of service provided in the preceding 
summer. The application of this proviso thus insures a level 
of funding, for some prime sponsors in ejccess of what they would 

. be entitled to by virtue of the formula alone. This difference 
is made up by setting a limit on the maximum increase that any 
prime sponsor (not subject to hold harmless) crauld rtceiva 
via the foraula with the ey.c«ss uied to meet the costs of 
hoiding harmless. 1/ 

The current procedure has a number of disadvantages that 

' limit its effective application. Th&aa relate to the fact 
that prior year funding is assitned a weight oi: 50 percent 
in the three-part 'formula and to the application of the hold 
harmless proviso. As a .consequence , the distribution of 
program resources in reoent years has been determined more 
by what sponsors received in prior years than what 

'■■ currently need (at least as measured 



17 — A"tK^ step L^ also incorporated into this process wherein 
funds from v-hfl previous y-sar which have noz b«en 
0 m car-/-in funds) aro dedtactad from the adjusted amounts 
iesuitihf iirra step ^. Th^a step has been excluded from the 
ioUowing anaiysis in order to limplify comparisons. 
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by unemployinent and poverty) . In FY 1978^ io:: axample, 
both the floor and cailing limits were set within a fairly 
narrow range with all prime sponsors guaranteed a raise of mt 
least 14 parQent over FY 1977 (taking into aacount an increase 
in the miniroim .wag^) but no mora than 18 P«aent above the 
previous year in o^der to cover the cost of holding harmless. 
Thus r of the 443 prime sponsors flunfied b^ ^;;va FY 1978 summer 
youth program, close to 90 percent vrere funded at levels 
deterTnined either by the hold harmless provision (14 0 sponsors) 
or ,by, the limit set on the maximum increase (251 sponsors) . 
Only 52 sponsors received SPEDY funds as determined by the 
formula per se ; accounting for 15 percent of 'all such funds 
made available this summer* 
Objectives 

In assessing the current procedures with the aim of 
davaloping a better formula for allocating SPEDY f unds ^ 
three obje^^tives stand outs 

*-To target resources more effectively to areas in 
greatest need of summer jobs, particularly for disadvantaged 
youth* \ , 

^^To davalop a fonnula that is responsive to ahanges 
in local economic conditions from year to year*. 

s 



— To assure prima sponsors, a rsasonable degree of 

Sundincf .-ontinuity , lo that they are not faced with recurring 
ilashas or large buildups in program activity due to 
vici;: —'itudes in business conditions (thus ameliorating -th« 
"yo-yo" effect) . . \ . 

Ideally, the bast way to allocate suitmer jobs resources- 
'Would be according to each locality's share of the number of 
disadvantagsd youth in the Nation who are in need of siaiinier 
work but are unable to find jobs in the competitive labor 
market. While estimates of thir. "artiverse of need" are possibl 
at the national' level, such data are not uniformly and 
consistently available subnationally for purposes of annual 
proqtm allocations. Nor are reasonably satisfactory proxies 
available^ for example, unemployniont of youth since data at 
the . ime sponsor level relate only to all unemployed persons, 
, age Iti tnd over. In short, a better statiitical;. base upon 
which to develop a more responsive suiturier jobs fi^rrniila is 
not now available nor i? it likely in the forespeabie future. 
Thus, in attempting to target more^ resourctjs t^j areas in 
greatest need the current data information system must 
continue to be'ar this responsibility despite iis manifold 
inade^-uaeiws. .These data are; prior jV'ar f^rHding; number 
of 'all unemployed workers (annual averages have the greatest 
deg res of statistical realiability ) ; number of parfonw in low 

- income families ; and unemplbyment rates (a.verage, all persons 

' J ' ' ' 

age IS and over) , ' ■ " ^ , 

U3 
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Of tha factors currently used .in allocating pro.grajti rsso^ 
da,ta on unemplovroent have the" greatest potential for shifting 
proportiQnate shares among CSTA sponsors. Because of 
this importance, Appendix A describes in same detail how the 
distribution of unemployiiient and low- income differentially 
impact prime sponsors-.particularly with respect to targetting 
more SPEDY resources to cities. 
Design of Formula Options 

Two data components-'-the distribution of the nir-^er of 
unemployed persons and the number, of unemployed in i.Kcess of 
a jobless rate of 7,0 percent'--have. the greatest P'^^tential for 
increasing the share of program resources to city prime 
sponsors* Tha current formula , however, utilizes only the 
.nimber of unemployed with m assigned weight of 37*5 percent 
(prior year . fund.: n J wsigh^'^&d by 50 percent and low-income 
fainilies weighted by 12.5 percent). 

As a consaquence^ the current formula does not reflect 
measures indicating the severity of uneiriployment and its 
impact on local labor markats. For example, as currently used, 
two ar#cis may bouh have tha same level of unemploymant and^ 
ceteris paribus , both would receive identical funding 
even though these areas may have sharply differing unemployment 
rates (by way of contrast, one at 4 'percent , another at 
10 percent) From this perspective the problems are much 

• ■ f l .,7 

o 
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mors severe in ths comrnunity wi'ih the higher incidance* - 
The suininer jobs f ormuila shQuld incorporate a factQr reflecting 
t.ha ' incidence of unemploymsnt in order to target resources 
mora towards areas with abov^e avarage unemployTnent rates ^ 

The options diicussefi in the following sections 
were designed with the intent of improvinf n.^. ?%^st 
' eff iciency--^i .e , / to shift more resCT^":■•^s to 
areas of above, average unemployment'^^wi'th secondary 
consideration q±v%ri to program CQntinuiti/. Achievement of 
target efficiency is reali^ed^ in varying degrees, by 
increasing the weights assigned to unemployment (particularly 
tha measure of^ excess unetnployment above the national averag®) 
and b^ eliminating the weight assigned in the formula to 
"prior year funding*" 

The analysis which fQllows is based on the assumption 
that ths FY 1979 budget for the SPEDY program will be extremely 
tight • lit assumes basically a standstill budget sufficient 
only to provide the sams aggregate level of man^years of 
service as in FY 1978 , Given the fact that total f '>r 
the FY 1978 program aitiounted to $770 million and f*lic-.^f*^, 
for increased slot costs refleeting a scheauled rise in the 
minimiwn wage, FY 1979 funding would need to be increased 
by 8,8 percent, to 1838 million. 
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The unemplo/pent data used In this paper are based on 
CY 1977 annyal averages which incorporate the latest BLS 
tachniques for estimating local area unemployinen^ as well 
as its annual benchmarking adjustments. Since allocations 
data are usually made available to prime sponsors in Pebruary 
of each year (to facilitate planning for the forthcoming 
sununer) these same CY 1977 averages may . also be used in 
deterniining actual FY 1979 allocations. 1/ 

The following sections describe the impact of 
alternative formulas for allocating- SPEDY resources among 
44 3 CETA prime sponsors. Appropriate suimary tables and 
oomputer printouts are attached at the end of this paper. 
Option #1; 

Formula 

\, ^ Factor • Weight 
Nui^er.of Unemployed 50. o oarcent 

Low-income Families/ 20.0 parcent 

Excess Unamploymen_t over 7.0_percant 30.0 percent 

Hold Harmless . . J Variable 

This option places greater emphasis ofr- the incidence of 

unemployment than does the cuJrent procedure and eliminates 

entirely the factor of prior year funding from the formula. " 



1/ Shou^ annual averages for CY 1978, includinff banchmarking 
adjustments, be available in time for datermining FY'197'9 " " 
summer jobs allocations, they will, of course, be used Instead 
of CY 1977 averages. . - 
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It WQUla aliminate ths standara 100 percent "hold harmless*' 
guarantee and Instaad woiild substttuta a variable conaapt, 
This v^attabla Is a direct function of each area's unsmjlc^y^ent 
rats sKprasted in ratio form relative t© the national 
unempieyniarit rate* Sponsors would be gyarantasd 100 per^a^it 
of their prior yaar^s iBvml oi effort (eKpresssd in man-^ia^s 
of servlea) i£ their unenploymant rates ware equal to or 
greater than the national average jobless rate (i^e^^ a ratio 
of l.Od^ or higher) vrith hold harnileis guarantesi pro^rat^d 
for areas whose -unemployrtient ia \l^ss than the natieinal ava^rage. 
For axampls, a sponsor whose uriainployment rate was 5-0 perc^ant^ 
tn 1977|. when the national average was 7*0 peresnt^ would fee 
guaranteed 71.4 paroent of its prior year sian^years of 
mmr^Lom levml {%*0 divided by 7*0 ^ 71. 4 pereent) . Hovsvay^ 
tht hoia harmless proviso would not apply to preas whoie 
jobless rates are less than one-half the national rata. 
Their fiinding levels would be datermined solely by the forctula 
amount* 

^ Option II would inerease program shares ef oity prime 
spoftsors to 25.4 paroant (frosi a current share of 23.9 percent) 
City prime sponsors would receive a nat inerease of 512^6 
million more than what would be allooated to them by th^ 
currant ni#thod. Shares off other types of priin© sponsors 
would b% r^duoed, affaotirig primarily bal ^ncenof* state units 
and stati*'Widf consortia • 
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leaaast & variable hold harmltii is substittittd iot a 
10 0 pmrQmnt hold harmlesi guarantee, funding fer 157 sponiors 
would be rtduead ralative to th^ir rx 1978 Isvtls.^- Thssa 
reduetioni VQulfl amount to a t©tal Qt 532.6 milllQn# but 
on the averaga th%y wuld be fairly flipd^it — arouftd $200,000 
per Bponmor, Coftsertia weald b# imjactsd tha ni©it by thsi# 
eutbaeks— afffactlng S3 out o£ 147 mch units (including 
statawida consortia) * / 



ODtien #2 



rermula 



Faetor / Waifht 

Nuirtoar of Unaniployad 50*0 pereant 

Low-^ineoma Paniillfe^ 20*0 peraant 

Exeass UnampLoym%nt ov^sr 7^0 paraent 30^0 paraant^ 

Hold Harmlass None 

Option \f 2 provid#s thm samm foiitiula factors and waights . 

as for sption 41, h\it eliminates entirely the hold haCTileig 

requirenieht, Thtti , it is a "pure" formula in that each 

yeat's allegation vould be responsive to changes in loetl 

labor/marltet coaditions, without refsrd to the level of ijina'ijVg 

provided previous Ijf. 

/ This option does not have, mueh potential. Ufnder this 

version, the share of SPEOy resourees to city prlmft sponsors ,'; 

/would ae^ually aecraase relative to the current intthod, frotn" 

/23.9 percent to 22.0 percent. FY' 1379 funding of 33 city 

prime sponsors (S8 ptrcent of all sudh units) woulfi decreafe 

b^'.a total of 535-. i million. Reductions would ^6 particularly 

^^ -.^^^.^ - — ■ • — ' • ' " — '-^ — ^ 
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sharp for such largfe cities .as Chisago, District of Columbia, 
Gary, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh/and St. touis. 
Ootion #3 ' 

Formula '.'i 

Factor Weight . 

'mmhmx of Unemployea ^ . 50.0 pewant 

Excess Unemployraent over 7 . 0 percant , 50.0 percent 

^ dold Harmless ■ ' ■ Variabla 

/• This option is desifned to raflest those factors which, 
'on the basis of the distribution and inoidance of unenploymsnt , 
would reflect more closely the problertis associated with large 
urban are^s. The "^/ariable" hold harmlass is the sanie as that 
..presented in 'option II. That is, sponsor a would be guatanteed 
100 percent of prior year-funding if their jobless rates 
ware at least eugal to the national average rate, with the 
■ Hold harmless guarantee pro-rated downwards for jobless rates 
below the national average. 

This option has considerable potential. It would 
allocate 25.9 percent of SPSDY reso^iices to city prime sponsors' 
'^'^^-Ktghest-o£^tfe«.Ji£st£^^^ presented. While -retention- 

of a variable hold harmless limits somewS&T'tRe twpons-ivene^s^^ 
ot the formula to year-to-year chahfes' in local economic , 
conditions, it' is not as 'disruptive to program continuity as , 
are options #2 and #5 (both of which contain no provision 
. 'for holding harmless) . For exaimple , under option #2, £u|dihg 

ERIC 
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maUQtip^s would affact 24 4 sponsors involving a loss of 
file ,7 million, Ond#f option #3 175 sponsprs wald recaiva 
fundirig riduotions totaling $42.2 million. Of this nwri>tr # 
24 vould^b^ city prime sponsors involving a cutback of ©nly 
14 . 8 rnilllon, 

Hcpursver/ shair## p£ oth^x types of primt spcpnsors would 

d%tlins undar this opv^ion, Tha proportion of fiinds allofiated 

OQupty prime sporisprs vculd ba reduced- from 19,2 to 18.8 

P%tcant^ with the typical cutbaoK amounting to around 

1150^000 par eount^ un^itt Raduottions for othar typas of 

Sponsors, VQuld ^be morp suiatan^ial^ averaging close to 

$6 00,000 far ©ach oi the 8 atatewida consortia^ and over, 

$8 00,000 for 15 sppns^rs cpajating balance -of state programs. 

Option J 4 

^ .. Pojrrnula 

Taotor ■ Weight 
Nii?ibar of Unsmplo/#d' ' ^ 100,0 percent 

Hold Hintilags Nona 

This Qptlon is the least ^ttractiva of thm options in 

that the shiire of £urid§ alloo^tpd to city p^ime sponsors would 

dadslirie itom 23,9 to I9v3 pgrepnt. Almost ona-half of city 

avaragiiif about II .wllliori psr ■ city . Raduotions would be 
paytipula^ly sharp tn New Xotffc City (minus 115 raillion) and in 
.filiicago (Jninus 112 wtlilofi) / 
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County and consortia sponsors would be the primary 
banefflclaries of this option. Their combined sh&res would 
inersaa^ irom 45*2 to 50.2 perceht, 
Optipn #S 

Formula 

Factor Weight 

Numbe? of Dnamplpysd 5 0.0 parcant 

Excess Unamployment over 7*0 peroant 50-0 pareant 

Hold H^rmlesi None 

Th^ fDnnula used in thifl option xb tha satti% as- that 
devalopad for option #3, except that it would h^ve no provision 
for holding harmless. ^ This option would inoreas^ prograjn 
sharaa to city prima sponsors— to 25*0 paro^nt^^biit not as 
much would options #1 and 3, The absanca of a hold harmlass 
prov^ii Ion implies, moraovar , subitantial funding raductions 
totaling" $207 million distcibuted among. 275 (60 percent) , 
sponsors / including cutbacks for 40 city pr:^e spcansors. . 
HoweveE/ a number of large city units, would benefit substan- 
tially from^this option, lunong those' citias whose funding 

-would jae enhancefl the most by this option are Ne-wark, fatmsson, 
Wilmirigtoii, Buffalo, New York City, Detroit, Philaaeiphia,- 
Boston, Atlanta and Los Angeles. The benefit of these gains 

.would have to be weighed against substantial lotses for other 



cities such as the District of Columbia , and Chicago, Funding 
feductions for tha eight statewide consortia also would be 
. ©spacially ssvete , averaging 11.8 million each. 



options #6*13 ' 

Th% nmKt 8 optloris all inelude, to varying dsgrsas^ 
a faetor ©f populatien density/ tht niOTbsr q£ 

persons piir squara mile for aaah CETA prima sponier* 
Thm faster would ^ by dsfinitian, distribute mora 
raaouroes to haavily-pppulatad araas, primarily urban 
jurisdietiona* Iniofar that thig factor. oould be 
coniidarad i raaion^le approximation far problems 
assoeiatad with ovarorowding— e^g* ^ a shortage of 
availabla jobi, high unamploymant/ poverty # and the 
like-«*it would distribute mora resouroes to city prima 
sponsors., Four of these optioni ara striotly "f oarmula" 
optiona in that thara would ba^ no provision for holding 
harmlais relatiya to fro^Jig in the previous year* Pour 
options inoorporata the variable hold harmless concept 
in- which soma degree ot fmiding oontinuity is asaurad 
dapanding on the ^jurisdiction's wiemplpyment ratfe .;"> 
relative to the national, average rate (as in options #1 
and 3 ) . 
Option #6 

Thii option would alloeatf rasources to prime aponsors 
solely on the basis of their population daniity> with no 
proviiipn. £ or holding ha«nlais. Under ^is version # the 
^Ihare df rSPSOy ^r"i^eurieei -to^the 61 oi±y prime sponsors 
would increase dr^atically/ ;from 23,9 to S4,8 paroent./ 
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However^ the inereai#^ in city shares would involve cutbacks 
in furiding for most other program operators , impacting 
advsrssly on 298 sponsors for a total loss of 5434 million. 
Funding, for governors o^^arating balanoa of State programs 
and for Statewide consortia (mainly rural =areas) would be 
virtually wiped out. Their coit^inad shares would amount 
to only 0.6 percent of total fimding, compared to a 
current share of 30.9 percent. This approach would not 
be politically viable for obvioui raasona* 
Options ♦8, 9, 10 

These are also pure formula options with no 
provision for holding harmless* Factor aomponants 
consist variously of popuiation density # nim^er of - 
unemployed and unemployinent in excess of 7 percant^ aa 
^hown below, 

Factor/Weight 

Population Nwnber of .Excess Unemployment 

Density ' Unemployed Over 7 perognt 

Option #8 50,0 . — 50,0 

Option 19 33.33 33.33 33.33 

Option t 10 50.0,. 25.0 25.0 

Each of thtse pptlons would incteasa significantly 
the share of pr©gir«n resourcas to city prima sponsors — 
ranginf from 38 to 48 percent — but not as much as would 
.Option #6' which allocates resources solely by , population 
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density , The^ critical dimensions of thssa optiDns vis- 
a-vis thm trsde off between incraasing aharas of city 
prima sponsora vs , funding reductions for ofner sponsors 
are shovm below, 

Percant Share Nuniber of Average 

to City Prime Sponsors with Beduation per 
Sponsors Funding Sponsor 
Options _ RaductigflS ($000) 

8 47-7 275 11.237 

9 3S.3 252 887 

10 ^ 44.9 267 . 950 

Options #7,11.12.13 

These options incorporate the variabla hold harmlesB 
provision vrith varying weights assigned in the formula 
to population density ^ nuttiber of persons unemployed # 
and ssccass imemployinant ever 7 percent. These 4 options 
would increase the share of resouroas for city prima 
sponsors to around 27*^28 parcent* Funding reductions 
would impact from 116 to 15 3 sponsors , Average reductions 
for these sponsors would ranfe from about $250,000 to 
|2S0^0 0Or"- ^ ' 

Factor/^eight 



(var labia 

hold hara- Population Ntmbar of Excess Unefflployroant 

lass) Dansity Unemployed Over 7 percent 

r 100*0 " 

11 . 50.0 ' 50,0 

12 . ' 33, 33/ 33 . 33 33.33 j 
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Pereent Share . Niaiser of , Average 

to City Sponsors with Reduction 

Prime Sponsor Funding ' per 

Ootion ' Reduction Sponsor 



27.6 116 '$282,789 

27.4 1S3 258,899 

27.0 142 258,325 

27.6 134 263,661 



7 

11 
12 
13 

Conclusion 

While this paper has presented 13 options for 
consideration, additional versions could also be developed 
by varying further the weights assigned to unemployment? 
by introducing a higher incidence of unemployment as 
a faetor (e.g., local unemployment which is> say 20 
percent above the national average rate) ; or by shifting 
the weights assigned to population density. In addition, 
other factors might also be considered. For example, 
local employment data might be used, _ by focussing on 
areas where empioyment opportunities have lagged behind 
the national growth pace. Since employment growth 
rates for metropolitan central cities have been generally 
sluggish, a formula which incorporates this aspect would 
direct more resources to larfer cities, especially when 
it is coupled with a factor reflecting a high incidence 
of unemployment. ETA will eontinue to explore these 
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possibilities* Should thsy, appear proniiaing/ additional 
options will ba daveleped for .consideration* 

Strategically/ the successful introduction of a 
diffarant method for allocating SPEDY funds would be 
anhanced if it coiticidad with a significant increase 
in the overall level of funding — since most sponsors 
would benefit by virtue off thB expanding pie (even 
though relative shares of many would decrease) , 
Conversely, probabilities for reaching a political 
mccord on options involving substantial cutbacks 
fo'r a number* of sponsors (e ,g. ^ options #5/ 6 / 8 , 9 and 
10) would be. remote where aggregata funding levels 
are either the same or only marginally higher from 
one year to another. 

Chart 1 displaya in graphic form the relationship 

of formulas which would increase the share of resourcai 

to city' prima sponaors vs* the attendant reductions 

for ©thar^prime sponsors. Of all the factors tested, 

population daniiity would have the greatest effect in 

increasing the share of SPEDY resources to urban 

areas (i.e,/ city prime sponsors). But while this 

factor alone""iiKpreised in option #€"Wouia increase 

resource shares of city prime sponsors to 55 percent^ 

it would entail drastic reductions for sparsely— settled 
-I 




areas, mainly balanca of State jurisdictioni and Statewide 
cDnsortia. Tha political aonsequanca of this trade off 
would nead te ba considarad carefully before pursuing 
this option* 

Lowering tha weight asiigned to population denaity 
and inaorporating unemploymant factors erorassad in toa 
"pura" formula options 8, 9 and 10 (i,s*, no provision 
for holding^ hamless) would result in substantial 
increases for city prima sponsors^ Thair shares would 
range from 38 to. 4 8 percent * Furiding reductions for 
othftr sponso^P/ while not as drastic as that associmted 
wit±L option #6; would ba severe ^ however/ averaging 
around 51 million pet sponsor. 

Application of the variable hold harmless aoti 
substantially like a spring line, eaiing soma of the 
impact of shifting to a pure formula approach* But 
it also restrains tJie axterit to. which funds can be 
redirected to urban areas. Of the sIk! options tested 
wnich incorporate this feature / shares , to cities would 
range from 25 percent (option #1) to 28 percent (options 
#7 and 13) vs. the 24 percent share which is currently 
allocated, 

Given these effects, chart 1 can be used as a rough 
indicator of '^the tradeoff between formulas which would i 
raise city sponsor's shares vs. funding, riductions tp^!:^^ 
pther prime Sponsors . l(Jf \- 
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The following tables i oharts and computsr printouts 
display further details o£ the options discussed, 
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Low InGoma. Adults . 

^Of the^ currant SPEDY prograin formula * s , thrsa componanta^ ^ 
tha smallest is the ralative nun^ar of adults in low incoma 

\ families (12% parcant) , Of the three cemponents., tha .LIA 
providas'tha least advantage to ^% cities . For axamplaf 
the prior year alloeation proyidad 66 prima sponsor cities 
with 20.3 percent of the weighted total for the country. 

. Thase cities' also had 19.3 percent of the Nation's unemployed 
during 'Calendar Year 1977* But fot the LIA oomponentf cities 
accounted feer only 15*7' percent of the Nation's total. 
Accordingi^f any formula configuration designed to benefit 
tha cities should either eliminate this factor or give it a 
minimypi relative weight* 
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Overview 



Among the estimated ^ million persons under age 22 who 
participated in CETA programs in fiscal year 1978, over 
85 percent were in work eKperiencs or public service 
employment. 

The main benefit of work experience and public . service 
employment is the output which is produced. It is eKpected 
that work may increase future employability , earnings are 
preferable to income transfers^ anfl there may ^e other 
benefits such as reduced crima which result ^^here con-- - 
structive activities are provided. Cons' ^ered from an 
investment perspective, these benefits fl Jt offset the 
social cost which is the program outlay less the useful 
social product. Where productivity is greater, the 
benefits need to be less. 

In considering alternative policies, it is important to 
estimate in at least a general way the valaa of output. 
It is a conventional wisdom that public service jobs 
are not as productive as those in the private sector, 
and that youth work eKperience positions are the least 
productive of all. This conventional wisdom has never 
been carefully tested* In deciding between training, 
education, and other service approaches which may yield 
substantial earnings gains for participants but no social 
output, versus work experience which may yield less 
future gains but some product, it is important to have 
a sense of output. Likewise, efficient use of scarce 
resources would suggest investment in work which is 
most productive as well as of greatest benefit to 
enrol lees. 

Work valuation in the absence of a competitive market 
is a complex issue. Easiest to ass5.ss is the supply 
price This is the price that woulci have to be paid 
to an alternative supplier to produce the same output 
produced by project participants* The output' of super- 
visors is excluded and supply price is then measured 
per participant hour of work. The supply price per parti- 
cipant hour may be compared to the wage rate of regular 
workers as a measure of relative labor productivity* 
The value of output depends not only on the supply price, 
but also on whether there is a demand for the output. 
This is an extremely judgemental issue, es'pecially where job 
are crealted by law, so that they do not substitute for 
existing labor. 



This analysis of 42 projeeta drawn 'from- YEDPA, Title I 
(now Title II) and SPEDY is an attempt to improve the 
n»asures of value of output. For this sample of proje 3, 
a professional contractor or estiinator or appraiser 
experienced in the work being done provided an estimate ,, 
of the cost of providing the output outside the project; 
alternatively, publiMhed standards of work productivity 
or estimates of difference in productivity between^regular 
and project workers veereutilized. The likeliest alters 
native supplier is used for comparison. A nuntier of 
assumptions must .be- made which the study carefully presents, 
It'concludea that the average supply price over all projects 
in' the sample was $2.58, with YACC ,and SPEDY ranking 
.partic"ularly high. There is wide variability among » 
projects. Given the special nature of the smnple, little 
weight should be attached to this nunber. 

The demand estimates, are less quantifiable and more 
questionable because of the many subjective questions 
involvedi however, the study handles these as well' as has 
ever been . done . • , 

Further work is needed to assess productivity gains over 
time in new projects^ the relat-' -^ns between capital/output 
ratios, training and product ivi' the relative benefits 
of single sita and group projiir and the relationship^ 
between client characteristics A output. This prelimi- 
nary work suggests in a hopefu„ vei i that youth work project 
can be quite productive and that a subs?,ntial portion of 
the cost is offset by useful product. 



Robert Taggart 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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Thii report presents the prelimina^ findings of a study 
t^at was fuuided in an affort to learn more about valuing the output^ 
produced by youth ainployment progrm participants. The two major 
objeativas of the study are (1) to provide preliminary inforTnatign 
on the value of output of a sample «^-youth__ fimployment and work 
ej^^rience projects, and (2) to assess the feasibility of virious 
strategies .for valuing the output of yo'uth projc^ots in the future. 
To accomplish these objectives^ we have conducted a series of pilot ^ 

studies of youth employment projaflts, some of whiih ware funded under 

} ' 

thm Youth Employment and Demonstration Projacts Act and somo of which 
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are OTi^^roing programs funded umder Titles I and III of the Camprehansive 

Employment and Traihint Act (CITA) , 

Our sample includes 42 projects in 12 CETA prime sponsors 

and 2 Young Adult Conservation Corps sites. Thirty-six projects 

^ ■ . > 

are youth, pro jec^s and..6-are^ adult PSE projects* In each project 
study we attempted to obtain one or mors estimates of the price that 
an altarnative suppliar would charge to produce the outout that was 
produced, by project ' participants, an estimate of the projeci: inputs ^ 
and ^enditures, and information on th^ffemand for the project output* 

Although -several different types of estimates of the supply 
price are presented, ou^ primary, focus is on a constructed estimate 
of the price that would have to be paid to an alternative supplier 
to produce the output. that was, produced specifically by the project 
participants (that 'is, excluding the output broducsd by the project 



supa:^isor) . ^'/han divided by the. project participant l^or input 
(the number of participant hours) , this measure of the participant 
Supply price can be compared to a compensation rate (i,e*, waga plus 
fringe benefit) * It is the closest measure availaJble to the con=- 
cept of participant productivity* 

The estimata of the average participant supply price per 
hour for all tiie youth projects in the sample is In other 

v/ords, on average, an alternative supplier would charge 52-58 to 
produce output equivalent to the output that project participants 
produce each hour they are in directly work-related projepts*. 
^.tpected^ the variance of the average est^^^e is vejr/ large* 

Another useful measure, related to supply price / - is the prod'^c 

tlvity of the project participants relative to that off alternative 

suppliers. The meaiure .is calculated by dimding the participant 

supply price p^jr hour by the average wage rate of the reguL^r workers, 

excludin^j supervisors, who would have prwlucsd the output u^.der the 

altemativa supplier option. Our estimate, again vor all the youth 

projec'is in the sample, ^is that the participants w,ere, on average, 

58% as productive„as .the-regular- workers who would have produced the^ 

t 

.output in the aissence o^: ^e project participants. should be noted 

'that the alternative -si-^pplierLs wage ^ate -is typically not only well 
above the youth prograin wage but a,lso well above the wage that youth 
are likely to have earned in the ^sence of the program. The variance 
of thij estimate is also quite high. 

We also derived an estimate of the "net wage eKpenditure per 



hour"* 



" This is calculi, d bv subtracting the average oarticipant 



supply, price per hour from the average hourly wage (including 
fringe benefiug) paid to '"lie participants in our project sample. 
The calculation ($2.89 ^ S2.58) yields a net wagQ ej^^enditufe per 
hour of S . 31 for ttia projects in our sMiple, This nmnber oan be 
L/ ''.erpr^t^d as the net hourly wage that is paid to project pa^tici-* 
^BjitLS over and above what wauld have to ba paid to have an altarnative 
suppliar produce aquivalent output. It should be noted that these 
wage expenditures include only wages paid for the time participants, 
are asiigned to projects. They do not include wages or stipends 
paid while participants are assigned to other program activities 
(e,g-/ classroom training, counseling^ GED) p 

Assessments of the quality of the output produced by project 
participants were provided by individuals with experience in the - 
prcject work being done. Our findings suggest that, while the qualit=.^ 
of the oiitput and ttie perfgrmance of the participants is on average 
slightly below that of alternative suppliers, the diffsrenGes 
between the two groups are not great^^ 

Our approach to the assessment of the value of project 
•itpi>:: in terms of the demand for that output has been to first 
inguish between cases of output expansion* in which .^he output 
prpduead by participants represents additional output over and abova 
what would have been produced in tho ^aence of thr program, and out- 
put substitution , in whi^h thp output produced by participants would 
have^been produced by other suppliers in the absence of the program. 
Based on assessments from various officials and supervisors of how 
much of the work would have been done if t , j program had not baen J.n 



existence, we balieva that about one quarter of the projects represent 
complete output substitution in Uiat;, the work would have been don^ 
at approximately the same scale by alternative suppliers in the 
Usance of project* Alternatively^ about one third of the projects 

represent cases of Qutput expansion in th;^t none of the output producsd 
by the participants would have been produced in the. absence of the projects. 
We also found in about one toird of the cases thmt s'onie , but not all, of 
the work perforined by the participants would have been performed in the 
absence of the program^. These projects represent cases of combined 
substitution and output expartsion* We also encoimtered some cases 
(approximately 12%) in which insufficient or conflicting evidenGe was 
available to make a judgitient of this type. 

Assessing the extent of ^tpv' .^Kpansion and output s^stitution 
is i^only the starting point of. the analysis. Once this is done it is necessary 
to determine^ within each type of cas*.*, whet/ ' che value of the project 
output is high or low relative to its alternative imtj^ly price. To do 
this, we have developed a typology of value of output situations 
thatp after dividing the projects into categories reflecting direct 
output eKpansion, substitution, or cases of combined direct output 

" . ■ r ■ -■ 

IT 

expa'nsion^ and substitutioh , ttien further divides them into cases 
< relative to supply price) of high value, low value, intirmediate value, 
and undertainty, We . ave also identified two additional categories 
.that we feel warrant separate mentions (1) cases in which the presence 
of ^ the ^ project participants has an^ affect ^n the productivity of 
regular workers associated with ihm project; and {2) cas^s that involve 
readily identifiaJbli redistribution of Income to recipients of the 



iv 



output. W# provide eKamplea^ from our diamvlm, of projects that fall 
in each of the eatagories , indicating why the project ii inaluded 
in the catego^ aLnd why it has a high or low value of output 
relative t© supply price. Although inherently si^jective to some 
degree, this qualitativa approach has the advantage of making 
explicit— with understandable real world e5camples-'-t:.ha considerations 
that affaet the value of output* 

We have also included U\ this draft of the report ^several 
project sMse studies dik examples of their fomat and content. Included 
in each case study i^ a brief description of the project," estimates 
of the alterative supply price , as well as e^cplanations of how they 
were^ derived i information on the demand for the project work; data 
on project inputi and expenditures i a^td information on any cither note- 
worthy aspects of the projects* 
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I. .INTRODUCTION 

The YQuth Qnploywent and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEDP^) # 
enacted approHimately 15 mon^s ^go, rapreients a iiistantial increase in 
the Department of t-abor's eio^le^ent iuid training initiatives designed 
specifically for the nation's youthp Four new programs wa^e authorised 
under ^Wh, wHish was funded at an overall level of one bilfion dollari 
for the first year. Three of these programs ware authorized in addition to 
the existing Title ill of the Cosiprehenaive En^loyment and Training Aot 
(CETA) - These inslude the Youth Einploi^ent and Training PrOgrain (Y1W)# 
funded at $537 mllion; the Youth Conwiuiiity Conservation ajid Improvement 
Projects (YCCIP) . fftmded at S115 mlllioni and the Youth Incentive Entitle* 
ment Pilot Projects (YIEPP) i which received 1115 million* The. other progr^im^ 
the Youth Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) r was authorised under a new CETA 
title, Title VIII, with funding of $223 million. for the first year* 

In addition to the new programs f\mded under YEDPA, a nmher of 
CETA programs designed specifically for youth have bean continued. Pflmary 
ajnong thas^. are the v^rioua youth v^rk eKperieni^e prograjns funaeci under 
title X of CETA and the Suxtsner Progr^ for EconomiQally Diaadv^iitaged youth 
(SP2DV) . . 

Each of thaie progararas has its owu specific goali and objectives, of 
course. For some the basic purpoja is to encourafe youths to ^tay iu or 
return to school* All of them hope to utilize work es^arlenae, training, 
and in some oases s^pporti%a ^5^^>rvices to mak*i youth more employable aid 
thereby facilitate their antry into the w^arld of work* toother important 
objective for all of thea;t , m with public serviae employment prograins 



genarally* is the provision of goods and services. Although this is not 
neataaarily their primary rationalti^ assessmants of the value of output 
produced in the prograsis will ^doubtedly have an important rola in the 
continuing aoademie and ^li tidal debate ovar them* 

Kiis study was fundad in an effort to learn more about valuing ^.r 
output produced by youth program partioipanti. Its two major specific 



infoL:- '^i!" j-i on the value of outp 
exper projects, and (2) to 



^^objeotivaa are (D to provide prelimnary 
of a sample of youth employment and yrork 
assess the feasibility of various strategies for valuing the output of yo 
projects in the future* To aoeomplish these objectives, we have conducts 
a series of pilot studies of youth employment projects, some of which wer 
fmided under YEDPA and some of which are Qngoing programs funded under 
CITA titles I and III. 

The following stt of tasks was set forth in conducting thes^ 
pilot studias t 

m assess the aaseisibility and usefulness of program data 
at local prime sponsor and program operator levttJ.; 

• asiass procedures for estimating the supply ^price^-of the 
project worki - \ 

• arsess stratsgies for obtaining. information on the demand 
for the project u?orki 



0 aosass stratsgies for obtaining information on project 
inputs, eKpanditures , and costs; 

m inviMitigata the determinants of project value of output 
and costs; ' 

m davalop methods for categorising the nature of the work 
parformed in the youth pro:;,ects; 

• detarmine the repreientativeness of the projects chosen 
Cor 'study* 



~2~ 



The basic approach followed has be'.ri to first saleiC r, ^e?^teiTOined 

1/' ■ 
number of projects in aach sit©,— ^ In some ca-ses the "project eansistad of 

participant erewe of varying sigas, while in oth^r oases it consisted of a 
single participant either working alona ©r in coftoination wit:h regular em*- 
ployaes, Thn definition Qf a project ineiudad tha spaoific period over 
which costs ' ' -output would'" be measured. The ne^ct step was to obtain in- 
fon^ticn that could be UBad to darive an sstimate of the price an altarnative 
supplier would have charged to do the work perfonned by^lW project partici- 
pants diiring the measurement period. Wherever possible more than an^ 
astimata was derived^ using different estiimtion mettods and procedures if 
feasible. Project input and aKpenditura data were colleGted, as well as 
information about non-CaTA--f undjd expendi 'lut -^s that^^ould ba needed to 
derive total project eosts* Information was also collectad on the potential 
demand for tha project work^ primrily in the fortn of responaaa by knowledge- 
able parties (e.g.^ client agency officials, pro ject' iSuparviBors) about 
what work would hava bean done in the absence of the project ^ ^ Any other 
notaworthy v ,pecto of the project, particularly potential daterm.insnts of 
Jha ^T^lua of output or cost^ were recorded .oy the site analysts. Finally, 
any available inforiration on the detent of thi^ uy^a j£ work ac;tivit'/ at 

s. 

tha site, as well as the other major t^ms Of v^rkj activity at th& aite, 
was obtained. The amount of information available inevitably varied con- 



siderably from ona site to another. . j 

i^rn most sites three pro jacts ware selected for study. Th^ 
pre dduras used to select the CSTA prime sponsors and YACC sitaB, and 
the projects within these sites/ a^e described in the ne^rt A'^ction. 



This report presents the results of the pilot study, Saction II 
i^jscribes the procedures used to select the saniple of CITA prime sponsors 
.and YACC sites, as wall as ^ the procediires used to select the individual 
projects tar study at each site. It also preaants a summary of the 
characterisf ici o£ tha project in the ^sai^le'^^includifig the number of 
participants and supervisors in ea^dh? the type of work performed, and 
tha type of agency for which the work is perforroed. 

Saction III is devoted ..to a detailed examination of the supply 
price/ laior productivity , and net wage expanditures of the sample 
projects* We begin ^ith a discussion of the particular mevi.ods used 
to estimate supply pricey the issues that arise ifi supply prica es- 
timationf and i*he various forms siipply price estiniates q^i. ^ake. Next 
the averaga estimates of the lupply price are presented ^ a-^^ong with 
the standard deviations and raxiges of those estimates, Mao presented 
are supply pri";*s estimates disaggregated by various project charae^ 
teristics . rollowing the supply price results, astimate^ of the 
px*oductivity i^'.-^ project, participants relative to that of ra«jular 
workers are pi;tj8»^-;!ttftd , ^L^o included in the section are the esuimates 
of the "net waga eKpenditura*^ of th© projects (i,e.^ the participajit 
labor expandituree minus the estimated price pf alternative supplier 
labor) * The sactL^n concludes with a swmnary of assessments (by 
independent ^wtistators; project supervisors # and other knov^ledgaable 
partie^^) of th^ qpaality of work perfomed by project participants. 

Section IV addressee the value of the project output " from 
a demand perspective * After a brief discussion of our methodology* 
a sumnary of the responses o£ Icnowledgeable parties about what work 
woald have bean don<^ in the absanc^-^ cf the project is presented. 



N#3St, a typology of valus of Qutput aitaations is develapiidi with 
briaf axampLes fron^ the f^ple pro jeer studies present-ed for illustra- 
tive purposes . • 

Section V of the final repOEt will address various methodology- 
ieal and feasibility epn.sldaratiQny *i/ Discussed in turn will be the 
definition and selection of projects, the astimation of alternative 
aupply prices^ dsMJid considerations , project- inputs and costs, the 
catagori^atlon ©f the type of work performed by the project - 
partlcipMts , the repiresentativeness .of the project work. : - : %h% 
extE'apolatiQn of our safftpl^ filndings to the who"*^ 'puic^ =i iii of 
youth emplOym©nt projects. In each case,, ^we will Aiscuss the 
strategies employed In tJie pilot study r as ^ell as the issues and 
problams that arose Ln the data eolleetion and analysis effort • wherever 
possible reqanmiendations will be. made ^for reducing costs and expediting 
the collection of project information. This methodology and feiasibility 
discussion will laad directly ^ into a'discussion of the implications 
off the pilot study for future output valuation, both of youth 
programs and of publie service employtnent pragrams in general. 

The last section of th^ final report will conai^it of a 

. ' _ _ _ _ 2 

representative set of case studies of individual projedts in our sample.--' 

The sections an. methodology and feasibility considarations 
an^a iit^lieatione for future value o£ output work are not included .r^ 
tliis draft of the report, 

2/ 

This draft of the report includes only a few case stud'i.Bs 
ai a^^ainples of thair format and content. 



infermatian in theie case studies will be standardised to the extent 
poasible in o^der to ms^imize their comparability. Each case study will 
ineluda brief dascri^tiuns of the projecti estimates of the alternative 
supply prise as well ag aKplanations of how they were derived r infoCTiation 
en the demand for the project workF data on project inputa and expenditurea 
and information on any other noteworthy aspects of the projects. 



Th6 fQlLowiag t^es of youth progc'ajns^ aie included in the aMiple 
of yiCtk projects and wrH eKperianci posittione? 

I* CETA in^echaol projects (Titlt^ I projects) 

2^ CETAl sut-^f^school proj^etta (Title I projects) g' 

B) ^TQgi&m fundm4 Under VIPPA . 

1* "^oiiag Adult Conservation Co^ps (YACC) 

■J 

2- Youth CQtmxmity Con^e^'Vfttion and Improv^eirient projects (YCClP) 
3^ \^uth mplQ'smmnt. and Ttai^ing Prot^rams (^ETP) 
Only thesa Titls I yeath vctk iKpetiaiic^ ptogrsnis tairgttad tKcluaively or 
prlMrily tward youth a« in^sludtd in the a«ipLi. Specifically excluded 
iSQm the iainple ^£ yautii programs ate the Youth inaentive Entitlament 
prcjecta {Mtf9)t tha Youth conservation Corps (YCC)^ and other .special 
youth pragrajEna ff%inded under Title tIS o* Cim (for e^Miple, the youth 
programi funded iindtr the National ptfograti for selected Population segments) . 

In addition to the youth wor}4 projects, iaveral adult PSE projects 
4nd/ar poiitiojis ^e^a included in the sasnple for comparison* 

PROCEDURES PQE SStiECTi:NG mzm SPONSOR AtJD PROJECT SMPLE 

It should be emphasiE^d at the Qut^et that the sample off prime 
gpongors and project^ is not nacissarlly aJnd was not dasigned to be 



^tt is listful to ramirid the r^adi* ^hat the programs included in 
Qur gample' diffti with ffeapect to the a.g# ^ffitaria used ^ defin'e youth. 
The ycCIP ptograa is th# n^^t ^eetricti^^, enrolling" only those between the 
ages of 16 vid 19* • VEW liioludes yauth between the ages of 16 and 21, SPEPY 
is 14 through 21^ and TOCC it 16 through 24 years of age. The Title. I 
prog^MiS dp not provide a specltflc agt Q3flt#rion ffor youths ich thus 
varies among' pr^^m nponmotM^ 



rapJrssiiiUtiv* otf the national aicp^riefice with ^routh pxoqxm» . To pesmlt ' 
feXtr&poLation to the national 63<petienQ#, tm sample would hava to ba 

riprestr3.taclv« o£ the work pBtJortied by /otjch participants.i^ for a variety 
of reasons^ tils crltsirlon mm mt aatisftad. rirst, the data to formulate 
such a maac0lB design— specificaily tna niMObar of participants eiirolLed and 
assigfita to piojact woric— were not availaJjaa at the start of the study, 
Ln pait bseaaJa of thi concurteflt start-up of VEDFA prograins at the local 
Level. Thus, the prime ipongova could > not »« weighted according to their 
sis§ ai measured by the eictetit of yQUttli project work. Second, and more 
ijnpcrtan.t, th,e faasibili.tv obj&ctivas of the study called for a sample 
atsign chat w^uld enabla us to aonSxont as maiiy different data collection 
aJiA measureme.iit erobliins 4s posaibie. ^cnd this Led us to chooge the dimen- 
sions on vhiffh w« stratified tha saaple ift order to iftcrease the UJcelihood 
of gncounterLng such pxobUmsM PinaUy, certain of the prime sponsoirs 
stLectea ver& chosen by govetfiwient agehcy officials. As a result q£ all 
this, the aaimple o£ projects iii this stud/ should not be considersd rapre- 
stntative of all pEojectt woi]4 In yoy^-l^ gtfogffains ;iatio5wide, and dlrsct 
Lnfierencis sMuld not be made fiotn th# particular findinrs oS this study . 
to blLX youth proqranis atound the nation. 

We g^igiaially planned to select a sainple of IS local program sites. 
Of these, 12 vere to be CSTA local pcitne spon.sori and the remaining 3 were. 



-'^lecslmically, the univ«ffse Cfon vhich the sample is drawn should 
tos the •total tim-e i^outh ptogpaw partitf Igaftts ' are assignad to project" work. 

example, because of the special data pr^bleina rtsulting from 
the sheer siai aJid complicated st^uctate of urban pro,grama, wa thought it ^ 
dtsitfibli to conatsain the aampie to tuclade t«o large cities. We also 
oversameled ehe balance oi atat« pff4«# spcsnsora, because of thai* gao- 
araphicai diaper lion and miiltipia political units . Similarly, we wanted 
eo over^taple Cvrith raipect to thei* fwiding) the smaller types of progranis, 
such as ycCfP, in order to «nsu*a their adequate repreaentattion in th« . 



to ie YACC centers. This proportion was based on a crude estimate of the 



propatM^^ of CETA fimda allSQ^ted to local programs and YACC. Later it 
was decided that we would go to 2 OCC sites rather than 3, rsducing the 
'QVBzmll sample of progtam sites to 14. 

Although it was not our Intention to selact the projecc sample so as 
to h& able to eKtrapolate the results a£ the study to youth programs 
nationally/ wa did attesipt to maKe the sainple of prime sponsors at least 
ganarally representative with respect to type of prime sponsor ana region.-^ 
first stratifieci the sample by tYpe of primt sponsor ^ \^ith divisions intq 
the ffQlloving categories- oities with mote than 750 #000 population ^ cities 
^ith less than 750,000 population^ counties^ balance of states^ and cDn- 
sor'tia* Table II^-l shows the nupiber o£ saffple prime sponsors in each 
category f as well as the expected number in a sample of 12 prime sponsors 
tasad On their respeotive proportions in the prime sponsor population. The 
prifl\ary dlfffarences,^ as cari be seen^ are that we oversampled cities with 

Enore than 750,000 population and undsrsainpled coahtles (re.lative to the 

2/ 

nuinbets of prime sponsors in those categories We also added one 
Mditional site from the balance of state category and subtracted one site 
frcsi the consortia; category. - ■ 

While we did not stratify the sample of priine sponsors by geo-- 
g'raphio region/ we did order the stlection process in such a way as to 
#nsure inolusion of v^arious geographical areas o£ the country. The 10 

i^E^cluded from t^# population of prime sponsors are ipecial CETA 
prime sponsors and governmental' sponsors outside the contiguous continental 
LJnlted states* This exclusion eliminates sponsors in Alaika, Hawaii, and 
3,11 \J\B. territories, as well as Native American^ migrant, and four rural 
CEP prime sponsors , 

W% do not^ of course, have any evidence concerning the repre- 
sentation of the prime sponsors with respect to the ajnount of youth program 
worlc, . =. 



pisTRiBUTioN or Bpmm wBjm sponsor by wpe Of mmsoK 



Type q£ 

sponsor 



Citit^ with tore 

mm 1^0,000 

Cl<:it^ with Less 
than 730,000 

B^lwae of statta 



total Number ot Prime Sponwts ih Ptfi^a gpansoti 



prime Sponsorsi^ 



1/ 



8 { 2%) 

58 (14%) 

185 (42%) 

42 (10%) 

140 (32%) 



433 (100*)-^ 



Sampls 

0 t 0%) 

2 (17%) 

5 (42%) 

1 ( 8%) 
4 (33%) 

L2 (100%) 



2/ 



1/ 



Saftple 
2 (17%) 

2 (17%) 

3 (25%) 

a (17%) 

3 (25%) 



12 (101%)^^ 



iMploymenfa and Tgaining Renortec 
Reference Pile Supplements, 11/30/77 and 1/18/78, BttA, 

i-^'Sotal may not equal 100 due to coiindlng. , 



DOl regions were qQir^intd to form 6 geographic areas for this purpose and 
the seleation was Qjfdarid in such a way as to ensure the inclusion of at 
leapt 1 piftine sponsor frem each of the areas. The number of ptime sponsoin 
by araa is shown in Table 

within theee conatraints^ the prime sponsors to be included in the 
itudy were then aeleqted randomly. These initial selections v%*a then re^ . 
viav/ad by the Department of La^or Field Operations staff, ^hsy i^ecomended 
a nuir^er of ohanges in the sample, primarily to remove prlM ©jQfisors that 
ware currently or recently had been the subjects of other empi^yinent and 
training re searoh studies and to replact them with pritfie sponsors who had 
not been involved in as many (if any) ongoing or recent studied* These 
adjustments were niade in suoh a way as to preserve the geographical and 
priwt sponsor diitributions that had been sought in the initii.1 seleotion^ 
In some cases ^ the replaceinent site^ were selected randomly; iii cithers / 
the sites ware ielected by DOL Field Oparations staff. One VACC site was 
selected by the Departinent of Interior and the other one wa# ^^le^ted by 
the Department of Agriculture* The resulting sample off ptim ^pc^nsora and 
YACC sites is presented in Table 11^3. 

Selection of the individual projects to be studied wa^ not done 
until the actual field visit to the prime sponsor or VACC site, both becausa 
the neGessary project data were not available at the DOL natio^^l or regional 
office level and also because we wanted to use the most recent project or 
■work aKperiance position data available. We anticipated tha^t tne selection 

procedures would vary considerably- from one site to another diBMding on 
what data were accessible at various levels of the prime Mponmp operation, 
Whil€ this variation did occur to some extent/ we were abla to age slrnilar 



■ TABLE II-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF Sm^M PRIWE SPOMSORS BY GEOGRAPHIC ^REA 



AREA 


DOL R1G10HS_ 


TOTAL NUMBER OP ^. 
PRTJffi SPONSORS IN AREA— 


NUMBER Of PRIME SPONSORS 
IN STUDY SAMFLE 










East 


I, 11, 111 


125 


(29%) 


4 


■(33%) 




IV 


55 


(15%) 


1 


(8%) 


Midwest 


V, VII 


120 


(28%) 


3 


(25%) 


Southwest 


VI 


46 


(11%) 


1 


(8%) 


Boclcy Mountain 


Vlll 


15 


(3*) 


1 


(8%) 


wast 


IK, X 


62 


(i4%J 


2_ 




TOTAL 




433 


(100%) 


12 


2/ 

(99*)- , 



i/ Source i 



Employment and Training Reporter, Refsrance file 
Supplementi, 11/30/77 and 1/18/78, SNA 



2/ 

Total perce 



ntaga may not aqual 100 due to rounding. 



ThBIM 11-3 

CETA PRIME SPONaOR P^D YACC SITES IN- THE STUW SAOTLE 



Site Location 



CSTA_ Prime Spongers 

Citias with wora than 
7S0#000 population 

Cities with t^ms thari 
7S0#OOO population 



Philadelphia, Penmyl^ania 
HQUiton, TeKaa 

Wichita, i^weas 
Pasadena , California 



Co untie a 



Prince William County, Virginia 
Marathon County^ Wiiconsin 
Solano Coimty, California 



Balanoe of State 



New Hampshire 
Missouri 



Conaartia 



Stamford/Fairfield , Connaoticut 
Savannah/Chatham, Georgia 
polorado Springs, Colorado 



YACC Centers 



U.S- Departititjit of Agriculture 



Monongahala National Foreat, Weit Virginia 



U.S* Department of interior 



Buriau of Land Management 
^ACC Camp #2562, Montana 



proeador^a at moit of the sites. At all sites but onm, the individaal 

2/ 

pffojieta or pQiitioni wmrm selected randomly*^ in mo§t eases, the partic^^ 
ular prejact selMtion was based on anrollee listings available at either 
th© prise sponsar or pregraro operator Isvel. In general # the procedure 
was tQ lelect an individual ttom the enrQllee listing, and then ts define 
tha project to include that individual and any btheti whs would apprapriat^ly 
ba included in the worlc activity. 3/ in essence this involvei "building" 
the project around the initial individual selectad. In soma oasas, the 
individual would be working on a orew of participants, in whioh case tha 
entira ctaw would comprise the projeoti in other cases the individual 
would be working alone, in which caae the project would consist only of 
that individual participant* 

By selecting an enrollae and studying the project to which that 
enrollae was assigned, the probability of salactin| a project depended on 
the number of enrollees assignad to the project. Thus, within each prime 
sponsor, the sample of projects studied should be representative of the 
work done by youth program anrollaes* 

The next step was to daifina either a unit of QUtput or a time 
period within which to define the project. A unit of output was used ^ 



i-^A more datailed discussion of toa project salectlon and definition 
procadures will be included tn^ a subsaguent lactlon of the final report on 
mathodolQ^ and feasibility conildarations. 

-In Marathon County, the two projects studied were selected by tne 
prime sponsor so that we could begin projact site work as soon as possible. 
This was necessitated by the delay in the coMencament of the contract ^ 
and eons4^ant delay in getting into the field, 

^^In soma cases tha definition of the project was straightforward 
while in other d^sas it requirad judgments on the part of the site analyst. 
Again, projact definition will be discussed in more detail in the forth- 
coming feasibility and methodology saction. 

-14- ■ ' 



if the project aansisted of a disGrtte task or sat of tasks that were 
easily sapairatle from other taski to h& done by the participants, h time 
period was used if the work performed by the partidipant-was of a continuous 
natuttr with no set o£ disareta taaks discernible. The nujnber of projects 
studied in a site ranged froa two to five; in moat sites, however, three 
projects were studied. 

In Bvmmry, the aample desi^ utilised to select the sites and 
projects for the pilot studies does not meet the technical raquirements 
necesaary to permit quantitativs inference of study findings to all youth 
programs for four reasons^ (1) the project sMiple size is small (42); 

(2) it is clustered in a small nmnher of prime sponsor and YACC sites? 

(3) the prime sponsors were not weighted by the aunount of youth program 
work done; amd (4) not all prime sponsors were selected randcUy. The 
sajnple of prime sponsors and VACC sites is mi^d^ with some selected 
randomly and others judgmentally * It.-ii# however, generally representative 
across geographic regions and t^es of prime sponsor^ so that we believe 

we have confronted most of the important feasibility issues. The sample 
of projects within prime sponsors and YACC sites was in almost all cases 
selected randoiiJ.y? both with respect to the program operator rasponsibla 
for the project or position mnd to the project or position within program 
operator* ' 

CHABACTSaiSTICS OF THE SM^LE PROJECTS 

Before turning to the question of value of project output, it is 
^ ■ ' '- 

useful to escamine savaral characteristics of the youth projects in the 

study sample,^ These characteristics cover a number of different 

T-"-~ -------- - . .. 

i^The discusaion in this section on aainple project characteristics 
covers only youth projects (including YACC projects); the mix adult PSl 
projects have been excluded from consideration* 



diiMnaions, some of which are potential sources of vaeiation in the value 
o£ output while others singly provide an indication of the reprssentative- 

nass of the aainple. 

T ype of Youth Progr^ . Table 11-4 presents tha distribution of 
saaple projects by the type of youth program in which they are found. The 
programs, as noted earlier, include both those newly creatsd undef YEDPA 
and these that are continued under the original CETA. Whethar or not the 
distribution of projecti across types of programs is similar to tha corrs- 
sponding distribution in the population of youth projects is impossibLe to 
detertftine with any degree of precision.i^ In the first place the distribu- 
tion of PY 1978 funding for Title I youth work exparienee prograins is based 
on crude estimates, -as explained in the fodtnote to the table. Second, and- 
more important, the .funding levels may bear little ralationship to the nmtomK 
of :"projeots" in each program, because of the possible differences awong 
progratts in both the definition of "projects" (i.e., nmnber of participants) 
and the nuinfaer of participants sarvad within their respective funding levels. 

In general, our impres»ion is that we have oversaaipled YCCIP 
projects and undersampled the sujmner employinent projects funded under SPEDy 
but that the porportion of, othsr typas of projects in the sample is fairly 
close to their distribution in the overall population of youth peograitis._ 

i^It should also be pointed out again that in a full study of the 
value of youth project output it is not the universe of projects that the 
sample should represent, but rather the universe of some measure of partici- 
pation, iuch as hours worked or slots filled. This distinction is an im- 
portant one, aince' efforts t^o - make the sample representative m terms of 
■'.projects will result in oversampling small projects. 

-'^The programs may differ, for example, in the proportion of 
full-time vs. part-time participants, in wage rates paid, in seasonal 
enrollment, etc. 



TABLE II-4 



DISTRIBUTION OF SWIPLS 


PKOJECTS^ BY ' 


TYPE OF YOUTH 


PROGJRWl 


Type of Program 


Punding in FY 1978 
( $ thousands) 


Niu^ar of Projects 
In Sample 




157,500^'^ (10%) 


' 4 |11%) 




700,000 


(44%) 


9 (2S%) 


mw ■ 


402,500 


(25%) 


9 (25%) 


YCCIP 


86,250 


( 6%) 


8 (22%) 


VACC 


233,000 


(15%) 


6 (17%) 


Total 


1.579,250 


(100%) 


36 (100%) 



- This is an eatimate of the 1978 level of funding for Title I ^ 
youth work" mHpmttmmm prograins exclusively or ,.p rintaril y targeted for youth . 
It was oalaulated by multiplying the a^eated 1978 funding allocated to ' 
prime sponsors for all Title I aotivities by the percentage of total Titlg 
I FY 1977 e3Cpenditi^ee for work e^erienca programs; multipiying this figurs 
by the paroentage of total FY 77 Title I enrollees who were youth; and 
multiplying thi$ figure by an estimate of the percentage of all Title I 
you^h work es^erienoe programs that are.^ designed eKclusively or primarily 
for 'youth. Since no data aafe available this last percent agsi^>^e used an 
arbitrary 50% as the estimate, 
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The undeffsamplinf of SPEDY projeaM wai primarily due to the Impossibility, 
within the constraints of the sample ai^e, of studying a large numher of 
SPloy projects and still include an adequate nuir^er of other types of 
project. Thm o^feraasipling of YCCIP projects was largely a result of the 
faet ^at Title I youth v^rk experience projects and YETP projects appeared 
to decline in nunibers dicing the surroner (prob^ly due to the transfer to 
SPEDY) , while YCCIP exhibited more stability during this period, hlmo, 
by raplaoing SIEDY projects with YCCIP projects we were able to hold the 
other project types approxin^tely at their proportions in the projeet 
population as a whole* 

Type of P ro gram Operator . Aa shown in T^le one-^halfl of the 

projects in the= atu4y sample are op^ted>r'^^pr^f organi^atione as 
opposed to some form of local goverOTWtal tmit.^ Three projects in the 
sample are operated by school districts^ nine are operate4 by Qther looal 
government agencies; ^he remaining sIk prbjeats are at YACC centers. 

Public iervlce Area , Table 11-6 presents the distribution of the 
sample youth projseti across the various publio service areas that are used 
in describing CETA FSB projects.-- The largest nmriber of projects m tarn 
ys^la. were associated with educational institutions or some type of social 
service agency. Most of the projects at educatipnal institutions aonslsted 
of. custodial pro jacti I those at the social aarvipe agencies varied consider 
ably; in terms of the type of work. , Excapt for the six VACC projects, which 



~^thm procedural used to solact the pro j acts within aaeh prime 
gponsor or VACC. site weighted the sample by nutrtoer of participants enrollad 
Therefore, the distributions shown In this and all subsequent tables in thi 
section are, for the prime sponsors studied, representative of participant 
enrollinent time, not projects. 

—^Public service areas correspond in most cases to the nature of 
the orfanization being served by the project, or at which tha^ work site 
is located. • 



(33%) 
la (50%) 
6(17%) 



36 (100%i 




dt-gtLAor%* or target pop^ul-att'on ^ Frequently ^ cha^ opitawr ^ill dasigtsate 
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( 81) 
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( 9») 


Ea^i^onssaatai >^crh 




( 61) 
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( 31) 
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( 21) i ■ 
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ara included in the eaviwnmtnt&l category, the other ptojmcta range over 
a v«iBty types of instieutioM. 

Ty pes of Work Aec^ifity , In addition to the pitolic service a^sas : 
diseussid afiova, ve have B,Xmo atteneted to group the prodects in the sa^le 
into varioua types of work activities. The following six sategories apptar 
to be a useful way of gsoUEtng the type of work activity s secretarial/ 
clerical, building . renovation/tfepair, land and grounds maintenance, 
cuatodiai, vehicle repair and sai^ttnanc?./ and other. The distribution of 
youth projects in the sawple across these six types of work activity is 
shown in TiiLe II-7. The largest sinfle category, vrith alnost one-thira ofl 
all the sanele projects, is Land and ground maintenance/renovation. This ^ 
category -includes such activities, as park maintenance and grounds keeping, 
lawn mowing, «d lot clean-up, as,well^as all of the VRCC projeots. Even 
without the VACC projects, thifl cattgory represents a substantial anewit of 
tL^toxA work ejcaniined in: the pilot studies. The ne3?t largest categoii', 
repceianting Qne-iixth of til tht projects examined, was custodial work-t^ 
Much o£\ the work activity tssoci^ed ^with previous youth employment and wrfc 
.experienVe programs has" been in ^ii area, and there appears to be little, 
decline in the concentration of yowth progranis in this vrark activity. . 
aimilar statement could hW nadtf aiout secrfltarlal/clerical category, which ' ■ 
has typtcaily been well rapreaented in youth projects and accounts for about 
10% of the, projects in this atudy. The five- projects in the building 
■ renovationAepair category vere primarily weatheriiation and various repatars 
to privj^e homes and public hotsimg projects. The "other" category can 
parhaps best be described siffiply by listing the various work activities in ^ 



of the custodial projects in our sample were located in 
schools. .. ■ ' 



^ Tmts 1X^7 

QZsmxMmzm bf ^sA^^J: yooth psoiTEcts by twes op work activito 



Type of Work ^Qtx^Lty . xn Bmptm 



SaG«tarial/CiMie4l 4 (11%) 

« ' : - -.. ^ 

Building Rinoyatign/i^pai^ ^ ^ 5 (14%) 

Custodial i ■ ■6 (17%) 

Vehicle Bep*ir/^lat2^t:enanc• 2(6%) 

Oth^ ^ ' 8 (22%) 

^tal 36.(100%) 



the gyaupi liundt^ mi^k%rm in k hospital* a flay oaffe dentar worJcar? an 
inst^yment pMpar^tloJi aaais^ant at 4 tf^lifttsr a childraft'a ptogrMi spe^ialiat 
at a. libifary^ a pwal^gal aidp and ^Qfrwi^ity liaiion in 4 legal ssrviaa ' ^ 
agaacy^ a war^houaa wtfkas in an araftd fo^ct^ disWibutlon c&nter, a baggaga 
hwdlar at ax% hLie ffotQm baea^ and p^ri^tinari in a niuiiaal play* 

Diicy^^^^ ta^g; geryigs PyQj^^Qjfcg , Table 11^3 preiaiits the nuittosr 

paraantag^ af aamplt yotiCh p«j^etg th^t are claaaifiad ai disareta 
p^ojarts and labo^ stwiea proja^t^r teapertiv^ely* Diecraee projects are 
thoBm that insist of a finite wrk aetlvitY or set of work activities^ 
such' ai renovating a howa cff bailding awatructing an anQloaura around 
a spffint in % park o* ^laanirag up debris £t^m an tmpty lot* Prsptcti of 
thii typa tmpmm^tm alifhtly roo^^ than on#- third of all of the youth pMjasis 
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Dis^RiEaTiowor pRo^cts 'sy cJsceets vs. iaboe ssrvice projects 

\% q£ writ 
ill Sanpla 



NuiRber o£ Projecta 



5j^a Qf Project 



^ H (36%) 

23 (64%) 

^ ' \ /36 (100%) 

total A ■ . ' . ' . ^ 



in' tha, sa«pl.. Thi oth« if tha^ sample youtE praje«s - consist . 

cfiprbjicts sositi^as i*^ whi^h a iit of se^iois a« provided on a 

continuing ^: r«.u,ri.g in tWs =ate,o.y activities 

aa «a,at.odda:u s.c«ti^UL W a^ri^al Wi^ieei, as well ai ti« va^.us - 

lau..d^, ^atfih«.ii«. ba^fif^ h«dU.f wotk «,«ntioMd abovs. The prima| . 
i«P^rtanc^ o| tlia distinctions betvek thes« tv« types of projects, as " ■ 
already »«cior.td, «l«tes t« the ^thod -used t« valus the p.o3.=t output, 

th« typ«. .f .eu.t^« ii^altaded ln th..P«Je.t definition. ^We • 

wlli tmtMn to tliese distLftctions lii th« gections. that fiollbw..- _ 

^^^^^^^^^^j^^X^^JS^ ■ T^==thiidfl of the iBTP, 

'^tls I, and ^ccr? P«3-«i tmt studied tn^Ued youths who vers n.t 

Mc^ot (labli 11-9! . Abou€ ^na-qtiart^r enrolled youths ^h<. vare in 
£h.oI...hila .wop.e3..t«.Ca^..t ao. .f .h. sample) ' -n^oUed both in-s.hool 
«d e^t^ot-.ahaot yox^tha.. On* fo. the Urge nu^er of out--o£^sehool 

p,oji«t» u ondouhtidl^y tmt f«W .ffio.t of th. st^dy =«noentrat.A 

Larfiiy in the iumniM montts* ^ ' ^ U 

„ ^a^k 3I-.L0 ihaws ehat »pBPc?Wtf*tely wc-fifths of the pro3«<=M ■ 
the oanaisted anti«ly ^opouta whil. aUghtly over , 



DrSTMBUTIOH OF YZTW^ 'Tt'nM %, AND YCCIP PRO JlCTg BY 

Nim^ff of PxQjmct^ 

Pwttqipant B^atMrn ' in Sample 

»i-Sffhec>l S (24%) 

□Ut-Qf-School , 14- (67%) 

&«J"th • - ' 2 C10%) 

i . ^ - f 

fotal 21 (iOO%) 



• TABLE 11-10 ■ . ' 

PlS^MBpTIOH OF SAOTU; YOUrH PROJECTS WHEfflER OH HOT 
TlfflV SERVTID SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



Participants Ari m Wuittoat of Project's 

School fi^Dpoiits -. . in Sanipla 



to Drofouts in Frojaa^ ^ 13 (52%) 

Pr<>jaet S^rvt^ Both Propouti and Studanta 2 ( B%) 

Project Consists of All Oir&pauta 10 .{40%) 

Pbtali^ \ 25 (100%) 

i/jxcludes Wo easas where informacion is not available, 
tcyS^t this table excludas mmm&v (SPEDY) pro j acts . 

■ • .-I ■ , . ' 

- - . -23- . ... 
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on^-hAlf Qfi tP0 projects included no dropoues. En t*^c>-thir^9 of th«, pirojact.^ 
i« ttH^ the participiftts, wera enrolled full-tiw M-U),. iWs 

n^e wan In all ewes, however/ that tim^ weea aetuAlly Nothing CuU- 
tiM. aOM of tht projMM combine wort activities ^Ith other eau«- 

tion traiJiing eoaponents.i 

ot Pagttcipant^. The disttiSiition of ywth .p*fliects in the 
SWI. % «u»4ar.of PWticipahts is aho^n in Table 11-12.^^ ' ofta^ 
fUth 0C,tha "project*'' in the sample consisced o« jA^tcipanc . 

Ift all eag^a these pMjtcts consiatsd of an tndividua w»Wn9 in soaa .type 
of vwtfk a^erlenoa position. ^At the other m^^, one-thira fl£. the ' , 
projects fn the sample Included iiK rtort partioipwt*. sfoatt o«. these 
v,on«isted of a orew of participants working ,toge their Qn s^ apeQitfic v/o*K 
activity, «th« than Simply a number of ^^rticipant, in individual ^o*k „ 
a^wience positions of a similar nature 'it tl« 'saaw wo^k ait^ . 
ajcp^cfietil. the tolP projects tended to hav« Bwre partiQ*pwcs thaft. 

^ ■^ap.^Vlsorv Ratios. /AS 'Table 11-13 reveals, there considerable 

^«Ution,««Pi^. sample projebts in the iltio of supetvi#o*i tQ paitici- 
, jant*,^ ln,.nly ons projeet yas the fatio less .than ..ne .«p«.isor to 

J/as Mtad above, the sanple 6f psojects tt»ldi»4. is 4esi«nt« to be 

cC ■ 11*12, b«6 these imAll projetfta Account 

S^'t'Ll^^^Hf J^rSoipan^ ioi,. ti»e than the la.,.. p..js.«^ • 

l/lhe guger^iso^-to-pasticipant, ratio in y^^^ 
^st: be inS*«eled very cautiously for 4 rtia^er of rea«o»a , one imporwt 

h*ve substanti*! nonproject iuperviaory .risponsibiU 



TABLE Il-U 



DISTWBUTIOM OF S^LS YOUm imjmCTB FULL-TikE/ 
BARf-l'IMl PARTICIPANT STATOS 



fyll-Tima, Fart-Tija© Status ^ 



full-'JiBia Only 
Pwt-Time only 



0 £ 0%) 
24 (67%) 
12 (33%) 

36^ (100%) 



- TABLE ri-ia . ^ 

DISTWBOTION OF SA^LE TOtHH PBOJECTS BY mOTE^^ OF PARTrClP^TS 



NOTber of Eiirolltaa 



Nocnb^r ^£ Projects 
in Sample . 



■ . 1 

2 ; 

3-5 

10: Mrt 



7 (19%) 

a {a2%3 

9 (24%) 

8 (32%) 
4 (13%) 



Total 



H (100%) 



TAILI lX-i3' 

DISTWBUTION OF SM^Lg^VOOTH iMJlCTS 
SWERVlSOF/PABTIClPAm SATIO . 



LmmB thm 1 to 10 
Batwstn 1 to ^0 and 1 to .4 
Between 1 to 4 and 1 to 2 
Setwea^n 1 to 2, and 1 to 1 

I to r ,^ 

Girtdtai than 1 to 1 
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in gtjapla 



,3%) 
36%) 
28%) 
3%) 

2 ( 6%) 
3^ <10d%) 



1^ 
13 
10 

^ 3 



participants. In over one- third of the projects, the, ratios were between 
I to 10 and 1 to 4.. But one-third of the projects were Gharaetgrized by " 
a very high ratio of supe^isors to participaiits (1 to 2 or above) , and 
.aliBoat 20%~o£ the projeets had one = supervisor for every participant. The 
latter result is not- surprising given the number of cas.s in the sawple 
in which a sinflt participant made up the "project". 
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ill* hLTEBmsim Mmwxjt prices, i^oh productivity , 

Ka&ENDITtJMIS, AND OOOTUT QUALITY 

; , \ 

This chaptpff fpcuses on satiates of tha prise that would have to 
be paid to havt to aitarnativs supplier paroduQ^ the output timt was produced 
by youth p»j set par tioipant^. We first pffovidS M o\rsrview of the.aupply 
p^iae meaiureistnt strategies employed in the study ^ ingluding.a discussion 
of the iasuas, agsmnptions, and problems in the measu^ainant and analyiia of 
supply price. Next we define the vavious measurei that ean be used ^d 
briefly disouaa the appropriateness of each one depanding on the particular 
(^estion to b# anawered* Following ^at, wf prasent the alternative 
supplier 'a ^ price ^stinates, both for all the youto progrisii in the iample - 
and for saveral disaggregations. The last part of the; chapter discusses 
tha= findings with reipeot to the produotivity of pro j tot participants 
ralativa to thecal ternativa eupplier l^or^ the average net laJSor. aKpehdi-- 
. turas of the youth projects in ordar to produce the output* and quality 
aBSegsments of th€ output produced by the youth work projects. 

Before proceeding, howevar* it is important to draw a distinction 
betwaan the alternative supply price of the project output and the value 
of that output ^to spciaty. The value of output to society dspands on two 
things I (1) the ainotmt of output produced, and (2) the extant to which 
society valuas that output* If the value of output producad by a projact 
is iQVi this can be so either because tha program fails to produce much 
output or bacausa the output produced is not highly valued- Public 
employees who dig ditches and fill them up again , for ascMiple* stay do So, 
very productivaly, digging m^y ditohea per day. , The outgut produced, 
howavar, would not ordinarily , be valued very highly. Park maintenance/ 



in contrast/ «ay,b* an activity society values, but a maintenmnca crav, that 
spwds all its tima.waiting around will not produce much output (highLy 

valued thdugh it is) . ' , 

QiMntitative astimates of the value society attaches to the output 
produced are difficult to make and require assumptions that are inherently 
contrcversial. The alternative supplier's price for e^uival^t output has 
the advantage of heing both clearly defined and Beaaurabl.. Moreover, under 
reasonable assufflpticns, ^e alternative supplier's price is an^per bound 
on the value of output to society. The issues that arise- in moving beyond 
the supply price to other ^«aasur%s of , the value of ou^ut are .discussed in ' 
the next chapter. " ■ ' ■ . 

SUPPIY PRICT MEAStiMMENT STmATOOIEsi/ - 

. Although by no means' atraightforward, -; it is usually possible to ' - 
dertye estimates of the pric^^hat an^alternative supplier would charge to ■ 

, produce t*e same output that is produced by program participants.. A- n^er 
of, different methods have been ' developed to derive these estimates including,^ 
a^ionf others, the use of an independent app"iser or contractor who is ^ 
fainiUar wiNJ. the specific: type of work undertaken by the proj eot , the use ' 
of production standards (that is, standards of work productivity f^r ■ 
specific' industrier,: Often in pufcUshed- form, indicating how muoh time is 
on average 'required to- complete tasks) to estimate the cost of having the 
v«»rk :dohe by alt^ative s^pUa^ wd ^« 1*^' productlyity 

comparisons between the project traipants and. regular e»plcyees per. ^ ^. ' 

\ fonniiig the -work. It is also true thaw in practice, there is no single 



■ ^ i^Thedisoussion, in this seotion draws heavily on^JffRe^^^^^ 
with the supported work and'Job Corps evaluations, as well as -th^s study 
of youth projects. , . > ., - • 

■ -28- 



altaamative supply price—the variation in actual prices ahiuffed by regular 
market suppliers for apparently similar outjput is q^te large. In previoug 
reeaarah vre have identified four major sour gas of variation. 

An obvioug and iflaportant source of variatian is dif ferances in the 
output provlded^^-partlcularly with reapaot to quality. have fQund^ both 
in pravioui itudies and in this ©nei. that the activities engacjed .in by 
.^proj^ct pMtiqipanta wer^ subject to rather wide dlfferencee in output 
qualtty. Thi a variation particularly affeets activities will ill-'defined 
outputs r such as building and grounds maintenance/ although it also 
affected to some degree projects with better defined output, auch as 
construction and renovation work, 

A second r related, source of variation involves ncnparforaance of 
contract specifications* ^ Sometimes low supply prices are achieved through 
nonperfortiahce— that is^ doing enough of the specified task to retain the , 
contract but-not* perflormng all of them accordinf to the stipulations of 
that cpntract* In some cases , of course i the nanperformance la total, 
in which case the finni perform so poorly that the contract is terminated 
and eventually the firm goes .out of business., 

K third source off variation is the aKistanoe of market Imperfections 
that lead to segmented markets. An exTOple of this is the case of unions 
raiaing wage rates abov^ the nonunion level* Two segmerits of the 'same 
market can then coexist , with each specialising, in. different t^ea of work 
(and perhaps providing different levels of output quality) but also over-' 
lapping to some degree * Another exMiple is the mHiik^nom of government 
civil service regulations that may artificially raise ;wage rates in trie 
govarriment sactor even in the absence of unionisation. Yet another # 
frequently incomitered? iotirce of market segmentation involves the 



«)tiiWe of both a gormal and an infe«ial market- The fomaL segment is 
charastaiiaed by larger otganizations specializing ia larger jobs with mtm 
iotmX Jntractual agreements and generally higher peices. The informl 
aactor id charaeteriaed, in contrast, by small organiiations— sowetunes 
reCerredj'to as and pop" firms— with low overhead eperatiens and ■ • 

generally lower prices. 

Finally, it is our. impresgion that csniiderable price variationi 
rsmain/even after these tl^ee sources of variation have been controlletl for, 
p3ffob4ly becauie of imperfect information. For large jobs, it la pcssible 
for the customer to solicit bids or hire a professional estimator tc check 
agair^t quoted prices, making it necessary for the supplier to make precise 
bids that are, as. low as possibler for small jobs this is less Ukely, 
however.., -mm, buyer does' not have the incentive tQ incur the costs of 
acquiring information about market prices. Likewise, the supplier does 
not have the incentive to construct a precise estimate and, knowing a 
c«s4mer'rf' likely ignoranceV is more likely to bile the estimate on 
c«stomar's willingnessr^to pay. There is also the possibility of nfs- ■ ■ ■ 
iftformation on the si^plier's side as well, which could lead to a systematw 
uftderpricing with consequent iower profits. 

Projeet Pefinition 

Establishing, the" deffihition of a project to be studied is critical., ' 
"because the estimates of alternative supply price project inputs, and , 
project ttosti must all be related to each other using comparable data, i.^.; 
d^ta that relate to the same time period and set of activities. , Although ■ 



^Alternative stj^ply price, supply price . and alternative auppUir's 
price, are used intMchangeably throughout this report ■ ■ , . 



defininf a prajeat might Mmmm to be a itraifhtforward and Mlatively 
sio^la %msk, in pMetisa defining a projaat in mndh a way that the 
alteraativft supply price and project inputs and eosts can b© eitimated 
within a aoTOon dafinition can be quite aompliaated and diffiGult, 
and tha arrori that aria© can bm quits subtle , 

fhe d#finiy-an of a prDject for purpoaai of analyiis has two 
prinajry dimaniions, The first is ti^m numbsr and extent of aetivitias 
%OQverad* For mxB^lm, a Qonstruetion project ndght be defined as 
the rehabilitation oC a nUEtoar of houses ^ one house ^ or simply one 



com^nent of tha rahabilitaftbn (such as painting the interior) of 

one or a nut^ar of houias* The ieeond^ is the length off' time the 

projact is studied, ..somatiines referred tp as the measurement periods 

This can range from less toan.a day^ to a month, or even a year. 

Which ^mension dominates in a particular ease depends in. 

larg^ part on the type of projeot under investigation. For discrete 

projects (such as construction), where the project consists of a' 

finite set of work tasks, the project is often defined In taOTS of 

MX activity or set of activities* In labor service projects (like 

clerical services or groiinds maintenance) ,where similar tasks are 

parfortnad repeatedly, there is usually no finite sat of Activities 

on which to define the project, and a particular time period must 

be ohosen Instead- Of ten in these, cases the project definition 

----- t' ^_ 

(i.e,.^_measureaerit p^ p^^t be based largely on thm timm period 

for whieh project input and aKpenditure data are availa^li *^In 

general it is better to define these projects as broadly and over as 

long a period as possible, bo^ to incorporate more work activity 



that in some cases, especially those involving sontiniAOUs labor 
service projects, tiie period' of study is arbitrary, so that two projects 
engaged in the sM»e type ot work activity may be defined over different 
mef surement periods , ■ ' ' 



Supply Price Estiniation Methodi , ,^ 

While the aitination of the price an alternative supplier would 
charge to produce the output produced by project participants appears 
simple to define and measure, in practice a variety of measurinentt 
itrategies can be employed. There are, as well, a number of inportant 
conceptual and- practical issues ind problenis in the estimatioa process. 
The methods that are. used to estimate supply price in this study are 
based on those developed by Friedman {1977) .and refined and expanded 
in the' supported Work and Job. Co^s evaluations. The two primary 
estiination methods 'used are independent estimates {sometiines supple- 
mented-with prsduetion standards) and relative labor pEoductiv-ity . 
-Each one. of these methods is. briefly described below. 

Independent Eatimates , Although the output produced by youth 
pj.ojgQt participants is not actually sold in, the market,' independent 
estiwators can be used to provide an estimate of what an alternative ■ 
supplier would have charged to produce the mmk output. " A variety of 
different type^ of estimators can be. used. In most cases a professional 



1/ 



■ - In general, the broader the project deflhitlon the lower 
%6 measurement error, because "a broader definition reduces Soth the 
observation effect .and the relative Importance of ,measuremeri,t error 
■at the boundaries of the project, for example, a one- day error m 
estiiBating participant' 's labor input is far more sifnif leant for a 
project coverinf one week .than it is for one covering a month, or a 
full year. ■ . > ' ., 



contraGtor or profesaionalf. astiniat©r or appraisar experienced in the kind 
of work being d©na pTOvidai the aitiroata* Sametinee^ however # public 
offisials witii experience purchaaing toe output or supervising staff 
producing the output for the government can do the estimation* And 
seme times individuals with e^^erience in the industry, including the pro- 
gram or work site supervisor, may be qualified. The estimator typically 
inipects th& work site and^ where appropriate ^ in some cases utilises 
blueprints wd/or job specifications it;ade available by the project staff, 

^ While toe independent estimation has a number of advantages, there 
are also a number of problems in its use* Some of these problems are oper^ 
atipnal , such as the length of time it takes to locate and engage the 
services of toe estimator and the fact toat toeir estimates are not always 
provided promptly, delaying toe completion of toe reports* Otoars are 
more serious, however. One problem is that of quality adjustments and toe 
inability of- the estimator to provide an estimate of a job toat he or she 
would have done substantially differently from the way it was done by 
, toe project participants. Yet anotoer important problem is toat the estimates 
provided in some .cases cannot be disaggregated into various components of 
toe estimate^ such as overhead, profit, labor^ and materials and equipment. 
The need to diaaggregate estimates into toese components is discussed 
furtoer below. The problem that '^erge in using independent estimates 
in supply price estimation will be corisidereS in TOre detail in the dis^ 
gussion of me toodo logical and feasibility cDnsiderations . " 

In a few cases the .independent estimates were supplemented by or 

/ , ' . \ - . ^ . , 

partially constructed from the production standards described earlier. 

Those standards provide consistency across projects in a particular' industry 
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and enable '.ffiT'Salyst to control the disaggregation of the estimate and 

caleUlaM ai much detail aa nteded, AlthQugh they are often difficult to 
use by mommom who does not have eKperiance^ in the industry and although 
gpecification is inherently ambiguous in iome cases, they can be used 
effactively in a^mmm where the independent estimate^-dQes not cover all 

: ■ . . 1/ ^ ■ ■ 

QQW^oMntm of thm project* 

Ralativa Labor Productivity . The relative labor productivity 
mathod is a strategy for estimating an altemativa supplier's prica for ^ 
labor sarvice projects in which the projact participant typically suppliai ' ^ 
only tha labor. The general strategy is to^ estimate the productivity .of 
the project workers relative to regular workers who would perform the taski 
to multiply this relative productivity estimate by the amount of time 
participants spent on the project to obtain an ^ estimate of the amount or 
time regular workers would have taken to perform the same task? ^and then 
to multiply the resulting astimata of the amount of time 'regular workers 
would have taken by 4eir wage rata (marked up for fringe benefits)^. .While 
obtaining estimates of the appropriate wage and fringa benefits rates and = 
participant labor Inputs sometimes present problems, it is the relative ^ 
prpductivity estimates that are typically the most difficult to obtain 
and the most prone to measurement error. 

The various methods used to estimate relative productivity can vary 
substantially from being quitr objective to being highly subjective. In. some 
eases, for exanrole, if is possible .to measure the actual output produc^ 
by program participants and obtain an assessment of the length o£ time it_ 



-For exan^lo, we used flat rates (a foOT^f, production standards) 
to derive estimates of the time it would take pbr-form vatlour mechanicft. 
repairs to automobiles in ostimating the supply price of an auto mechanic s ^ 
projact for which we knew the labor rate per hour but not the length of repair 
time. . • , ' . • 



weuld tak© ref\^M emplgyaas to pro due© the m^m Moiait. In other cages, 
the Miayat is fommd to raly only on a general assessment of the productivity 
of the participantB compared to the re^pilar workers to derive an estimate of 
the time requiirad to produce thm output by regular workers. In situations 
where regular wrkers were fo^^rly engaged in identioal or similair tasks to 
those performed by project partieipants , it is i^ssibla to compare the time 
previously required by regular workers to^ perform the task with that 
required by participants* 

In a few ca^as project partieipanti are subiequently hired by the 
work site agency^ on an imsi^sidized basis (i,e\r at the "roll-over" wage), 
in an identical or vary similar. position to those that they held while they 
were in ^e youth programs, in thasa eases the "roll-over" wage (i.e., the 
beginning unsubsidizad wage) can hm used to estimate relative productivity 
on the ass^jm^tion that^ sinoe these agencies can presumably choose to hire 
regular workers at the same wage rate, the relative produotivity of the 
eic^participant is equal to that of entry level regular workers. 
Issues^ As sjo^tions , and Problaais "in ^thg Measurement Process . 

' A full treatment of the various issues, ^asstraptions # and problems that 
inevitably arise in deriving estimatas of the alternative supply price is reserved 
for the final, report. Nevertheless , it -is important before turning to the results 
of the supply prica analyMis to discuss briefly some^of tham so' that the reader 
oan at l^ast ba aware of their existence and treatment in ^a findings that 
foliow. Obviously not all of the issues are discussed here. Indeed^ each 
project analysed produced different issues and problems, most,^f which required 
us to make assmnptions of one sort or anotheri it is simply impossible to 
standardize tha analysis across -all projacts. The discussion here is restricted 
to problems that are either common 'to all the projects examined (i,e,# general 
methodological issues) or amerged in more thari; one project, 9 



fha Appyopgiate SuPPlV Pglee . hs we notad earlier in this charter, 
there are. often a numb«r of altajmative supplier' a prices becausa there are 
often several suppliers with Uie aama output. In caaefl like this, which is 

the appropriate price to choose? There are two fflain altemativasi (1) the 
most likely alternative sifflplier and (2) the low cost aLternative aupplier 
(i.e., the peraon or persons who wouid supply the output at the lowest price ■ 
while still remaining a credible provider of— i.e. , reasonably Ukely to 
delivar— output o£ equivalent quality) . On tea one hand,, the 
supplier's price provides a awre accurate indication of what t3ie situation 
would actually he in the abaehce of the youth prograin. On the other hand, the 
exlatence of different alternative supply prices probably reflects some type 
of market imparf action.- The low cost supplier's price has the advantage of not , 
reflecting this. source of inefficiency.^ These are not merely academic concerns, 
since in many o^the cases We encountered the moat likely ^.alternative supplier 
would have been public employees, whose costs to produce the. output can be quite 
different from those of the low cost alternative private sector supplier. 

we have chosen the most likely alternative supplier price rather 
than the low cost supplier price since our Intenttion ii to estimate as 
accurately as possible the actual cost to produce 'the output if it had not 
been produced by the project participants.-'^ We ihould note, however, that 
in several cases the most likely supplier in the aboenee of theyouth project . 
would, have been other workers funded through CEM. In these oases we did not 
use the CETA worker as the alternative supplier because there is no reason 

I/as we shall see in Chapter IV, isolating , the price effects of market 
inefficiency becomes important In estimating the valiie of output in cases _ 
where the output produced substitutes for output that would have been produced 
in any case— thus freeing resources for employment elsewhere in the economy. 
The value off the freed resources should not include any part of the alterna- 
tive- supplier' s price that -is due to a market inefficiency. 

i/civan the high variance in the estimates and the soureas of that 
variance (discussed above), the two, definitions may not be very different. 
And, in practice, neither the most likely nor the low cost. alternative 
supplier is always obvious. y 
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ta believe that the wage paid to the CETh worker— which is often a wafi 

eitabliihed by the program, involving an explicit federal subsidy— is an 

1/ ^ ' ' • , - 

MGurate measure of productivity.^ instead, we uiad the unsubaidiMd 

reg%alar employee or employees who would be most likely to perform the work 
in the afaienae of both the youth projeet and the CITA program. 

The Treatment of Output Quality . The treatoent of quality is a 
partioularly thorny issue in the estimation of alternative supply price. 
In some eases inferior (or superior) project output quality relative to 
that whieh would have been produoed by an alternative supplier oan be taken 
into aooount in a ^antitative supply pri^e estimate, espeeially in oases 
where the produotion of the output at lower (or higher) quality would have 
required lesa (or more) time by the alternative supplier* But in many 
eases, differenoes in quality aje not quantifiable (or always even identi- 
fiable) if they involve struotural quality differentials. And/ on oocagion, 
independent astiinators simply could not quantify the quality differential 
because they could not oonoeiva of doing the work the way it was done in 
the project. We have attempted to incorporate qUjility "diffarencas in the 
supply price estimates in cases where quality differentials have a direct 
Md easily quantifiable effect on the^actual time required produoe the 
output* Thus, we requested that independent estimators or those assessing 
relative labor productivity provide their estimates in tems of the output 
as close as possible to that whioh was produced by the prograa* Quality 
differenois that are . not ^antified, .then, are treated separately through 
a series of quality assessments, in most cases performed by the same 
persons who provided the estimates or l^or productivity comparisons* 

i^ln many eases, of course, the CETA worker is" paid -the prevailing 
wage for that particular position or type of work, but even in these oases 
there is not t^ieally the presumption that the wage accurately reflects 
the productivity of the CETA worker, particularly if . they have little ^ 
experience in that position* 
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fraataent Of Voluntettga as Alternative auppUegB . W« encountered 
several situations in whieh one Bosaible aiternativa aupplier would have 
b©«n volUBteeEB, (Jn only one casa, howevar, was a vej.utite« the most 
likely al.tern*tiv«' auppller.) Tha derivatioh of a supply price eatiaiate 
in theaa cases is not ateaightforward. The appropriate aupply price would 
b©. the opportunity eost of the voluntaers' time, but this is difficult to 
BJ«asiirei it could bo zero, it could bm tho ayerafe wage rate for that type 
of work, or iu gouW toe an even higher wage rate. Unless wa have apeoific 
infomation about the particular, individual performinf tKe services on a 
volunteer basis, we have chosen the second alternative--the average wage 
rate in that area for that particular type 'of worH as the opportunity aost 
of the volunteers' time and, therefore, the lupply price, - 

Salection of a "Best" Estlraata r In alraost all the projects we 
studied, nsore than one eatiaate oC the alternative supply price was made,. ■ . 
In aany eaaes one of these eatinates was quite clearly superior to the 
Others, usually because it represented the obviously niost likely alternative 
supplier. Wherever possible we used the^ ^st likely supplier, estimate *® \^ 
the ."best" estimate (i.e. , the .estimate to be used in the overall analysis) .\ 
Only in eases where this estimate had serious deficiencies which were not 
shared by other astinates. did we. deviate from this principle. We also . 
used a single estinate as the bast esti^te wherever possible, although 
in a few eases we found it more appropriate to average two or more esti- 
mates in order to arrive at the estiniate used in the analysis. ' 

DIITEBENT FOIMS OP Tfffi SUPPLY PRICE > 

we have been proceedinf up to this pHoint as if there weEe fi. single 
supply price number. In fact, there are several different forms of the 
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aupply prieai depending on the partieular cjueition one saakg to answer and 
what the estimtts are being compared to. 

It ii useful to begin this diseussion with a brief digression to 
note the- basic Mtivation for estimating the value of project output. If ' 
objective of the study is to sonduat a project by project analysis 
? if the project ia to be the unit of observatioh) than the estimate of 
the altarnative supplier's price for thm project output must be coiripared 
with soma maaBure of project inputs ^ such as ccsts or e^cpenditures. 

Several comparisons are potentially interGSting in this regard, 
f^r m^mmpln, we might want to compare the total supply price of the 
project—inoluding participant and supervisor labor, all materials and 
equipment # and overhead associated with the project — with the corresponding 
measure of the total project cost or eKpenditure to produce the output. 
This cQmparison provides infoCTiation about the. total project inputs re- 
quired to produce the output, relative to the total inputs that would be 
-required hy the alternative supplier to produce the same output. It is 
the moat comprehensive of the relevant comparisons. 

Alternatively, or in' addition, we might be interested in eomparing 
the labor and materials inputs (but not aasociated overhead) ^ required by 
the project with those required by alternative suppliers to produce the 
same output* One reason for excluding overhead from the ajialysis is that i 

- ' i-^Not all evaluations will Include a project by project comparison 
of supply price. and project dosts or a^^anditwes. In some cares the 
average supply price estiraates are included in the vector of total program 
benefiti (including postprogram earnings, increases and other benefits) 
and the- total benefits are then domparad to total program costs or sKpendi- 
tures. This is the case, for example, in the , evaluation of the economic, 
impact of tha Job Corps program currently being conducted by MPR, 



in oany eases ^ thm overhead of a yQUth p^cogrim is associated with numaifous 
' actiivitiaa undertaktn in toe puriuit-^ of aevatal , program objeativ^s, in 
' ad^tion to the prQductiQn of useful output. In such eases the relevance 
= of the eomparison of projeat and altemativa supplier overhaad is quastion" 
ablt* and the method of iaolating that part of tha joint overhead that is 
ass©Qiatad with thm projeot output is often arbitrary. 

The mmt direct aQSparison involves the raspaative labor inputs 
required by the projagt and by an alternative auppliar to produoe the saiaa 
output. Hare again ^ howavar, wa oan divida the ^comparisone ..into two types. 
We tright be intareated* for axarola, in eomparing the total labor input,, 
including participanti and supervisory staff, retired by the alternative 
supplier to produce the output with tha Qorresponding total l^or inputs 
requirad by tha project. Bowaver, tha compariion that is most directly 
.ralavant to the assassaiant of tha projact participants is to examine tha 
participant la^r inputs and tha alterhative supplier labor inputs, ax- 
eluding suparvisiQn in both cases. As discussed iter e fully balow, this 
oomparison, white prob^ly the most meaningful, is not always straight- 
forwardi £n many cases It raquirad indiract construction ^of measi^as of the 
portion of tha alternativa supplier's output that is producad by project ^ 

participants. . --^ ^ 

ffi^ altarnative fors^ of tha supply prica, aach corra* 

' spending to one of the types of comparisons notad above, that are relevant 
for thA purposas of this study i il) the total supply price'; with overhead 
includad; (2) the total supply price, with ©varhead excluded i (3) tha total 
laior supply pricei and (4) what wa te™ the. project participant supply pric 
lach of thesa flor^ is discussed below- In doing so^ we thinJ^ it us.eful 
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to 4i«infttish, as we have aarliarf between two majot types of projacts— 
diserate projects , and l^ox service projects. 

In the case of diacratt projects^ three of th^ four supply priee 
forms that we have delineated at^ve oan hm eKplained vitH the aid of the 
raotanfle in FL^ixm 
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COKPeNrarS OF MraWATIVE SUPPLY PMCT 



Disorete Projeota 



B 



Labor Servica Pro j eats 



Overhead 



Hatarials a 
Equipment 



Labor 




Total Supply Price y with Ov%ghaad Included ^ The total supply 
pride ^ as thm name iif^lies^ is tht total anioimt that would have to be 
pai'd an alternativa supplier In order to produce the output produced by 
the proper participants* .It includes labor/ materials and equipment. 



as well as ovarhead and pxoflt, and Lb represented by the entire rec-taiigle, 
Pifura panel h,^^ 

Total supply Pgjge^ with Ovaghead EKgluded . The total lupply priee 
©XQluding overhead is the total price for labor and raatarials and e^ipment 
that would hav^e to ba paid an altemativa luppiier to proi^lde the output ^ 
that Lb produesd by project par'U.oipants, It is «presanted in Figura IJI^l, 
panel by the two bottom ieetions of the raatangle. 

Total Labor gupply Prio e, The total labotf supply price la the arount 
that would hava to be paid an alternativa supplier for the labor to produce 
output produced by program participants. 

The major difference between thii lupply price and the first two 
is, of course, that materials and aquipment are not included. in the supply 
pric^. The total labor supply P^i^® is represented in Figure III-l by 
the bottom section of the raatangle in pwiel A* 

There are three reaions/ one general^ and two ipecific to. this study, 
why all three measures of aupply price are necessary. The general reason 
is tAat in the aase of labor iervice projects the supply price is usually 
restricted to, the price of the labor only. (This case is represented by 
the smaller rectangle inpansl B,) " The cost of materials and equipment 
and overhead is usually not included in the estimate* This means that 
avan in the case of discrete projects, the total^ labor supply prioa is 
useful because it is the only f^m of the supply price that can be 
readily compared with the labor service project supply prices. 

This should not be taken to mean, however, that there are no 
materials and^ gquipment and overhead costs associated with «ie .alternative " 



i^ProCit is not treated as a separate' category in the diagram or 
the discussion of supply prlaa components. .Rather it is considered part 
of each of the o#er three ^ components , labor, materials, and overhead. 



supply of la^r service project work. In some cases^ Ln fact, it may 
represent a nontrivial portion of the price and, moxm ifl\portant, may lead 
a substantial dif ferance Isetween the alternativa supplier coit and the 
project cost of these items. It is uiually omitted froa labor service 
altamativ^ lupply estimates, hQwever^ beaause it is quite ambi^ous and 
difficult t© identify, 

TOe first of thm two reasans specific to this study is that darivlng 
estimates of the overhead cost and es^endi tiaras of the youth work projects 
proved t© be virtiiaily isiposaible within reasonable cost and time constraints 
Conse^antly, it was necessary to derive estimates of the discrete project 
total supply price wiUiout Qverhead in order to permit c©niparisons with 
direct costs and es^anditures of the youth projects. Saeond, moat of the 
. projects ware l^or service projects which^ as noted i^ove^ typically in-* 
corporate only the labor faotor in the aupply price. Consequently, again 

for comparison purposss, the total labor supply price is the relevant one, 

^ ^ .1/ 

even for discrete projacts-^ 

The fourth supply price-^the project participant supply price-^is 

'defined as the total labor supply price minus the cost of the project 

supervision. It is not shown in the diagiaro because it must be constructed 

from supply price and project expenditures data. The objective of thi^ 

supply price measure is to derive an estisiate ^£ the amount that Would have 

to be paid an alternative supplier to provide the output that was produesd 

specifically md exclusively by the project participants* as opposed to 

- — " ■-- " " — — " — — ft 

i'^tftiila the cost of materials and supplies is usually easily^ 
identifiable in the indepandeht astimatas, and therefore relatively simple 
to subtract, subtracting out the overhead is quite i^iother matter. Not 
only was ■ the overhead component confined with the other components in 
moat cases, but (a) we fowd as many different overhead rates as there 
were ^independent astifflators^ and (b) in several cases estimators simply 
could not provide an overhead rate . \ , , 



the output preduded by others associated with the project, such as the 

supervisor (a ) . It is eonstruetted by subtracting project supervision 
qogt, rather than alternativfl iupplier auparvigion cost, bacausa the 
labor input mix— that is, the mix of workers and supervisors— of the 
alternative supplier may be quite different than^the corresponding labor, 
input mix of the projeGt. Using the method noted above, the entire labar 
supply price of the alternative supplier can be measured and then "adjusted" 
to remove that portion of the output produced by the project supervisor. 

The preject participant supply price, thus , provldci an estimate 
of the supply price value of output of the work produced by the project 
participants. When divided' by the project participant labor Input (i.e., the 
number of participant hours), it can be compared to a compensation rate 
(i.e., wage plus fringe benefit). In asaence , than, it is the closest 
measure available to the concept of the hourly productivity of participants. 

All four measures of supply prica are presented in the next section. 
However, it is the project participant 'gupply price (usually expressed in 
per hbur form) , and ^o a lesser extent the tiotal labor supply, price , that . 
are used most frequently in the presentation of results. 

ALTEHNMIVl SUPPLY PRICE ESTIMATES - ' . 

This section presents the preliminary pilot study findings with 
jfespect to alternative supplier's price estimates. We first present the 
average supply price estimates in each of the four forms explained in the 
previous section.^ Then we present mora detailed findings on the total labor 
supply price per project hour and the project participant supply price per 
project participant hour. , , ■ • . 



i'^Set footnote 1 to Table Ill-l for definitions of project hour 
arid project participant hour. , • 



Qvagall Avtragaa 

Tabla 111*1 presents Uie overall average astimatea of the klterna- 
tlve supplier'! price ^ in each of the faur fonne apeeified above ^ £q^ the 
youth projects in the sample. eau be segn from the table that the 

-J 

average total aupjly price per hcu^ including overhead is not nmch higher' 
than the aorresponding supply priea exGluding overhead* Thia is because 
overhead figures were availabla in very fmw cases (four) whichf in turn, 
is primarily due to the aforementioned high percentage of labor service 
projects in the sample. Simlar'ly, the relatively small difference between 
the average total supply priee and the average total labor supply price is 
because there were few projects in which matarials and equipment costs were 
part of the supply price* again due to the high percentage of labor service 
projects • , 

The difference between the total labor supply price ^d the project 
participant supply price Lm the estimated contribution to project output 
of the supervisor which ^ as noted,; is subtracted from total labor supply 
prica in order to derivia an estimate of the output produced only by the 
project participants* The importance of .adjusting for project supervisor 
contribution to output is reflacted in ^ the siae of the differential in 
total l^or supply price Md project participant supply price* On the 
average, this contribution '($0,64 per hour) represents 20% of the total ^ ^ 
labor supply price per houTp-^-^ 

i'^the adjustment for supervisor contribution to output is also the 
reason that it is possible to, have a negative project participant supply 
price, as can be seen by the minimum value in Table 11X^1* h negative 
value means that ..the estimated contribution of the project supervisor to 
output (i.e*, the project supervisor labor costi assuming his/her wage 
equals Mr ginal productivity) ymm greater than the estimated price that 
would have to be. paid to an alternative iupplier to produce the entire 
pTOject output. This occi^red in two of the projects studied* 



AVERAGE SOTPLY EST^lAraS FOR ALL YOUTO FMJICTS IN SMJPLS 



foznk Qt Supply atandard 

Frica Si^iina^© Average Deviation Minimum MaKiramn 





Total - Supp^iy ^ Pr lea , 
with '0%rwh@ad/ 
Pro j #c t ' Hour^ 


3.68 


NA ' 




HA 




Total Supply Priea^ 
without Ovarhead^ 
Par Froj^t Hour^ 


3.37 


1.69 


.39 


9.05 




^ Total Labor Supply 
Price, Far Frojeet 
HotirJ^ 


3.22 


1.S4 


.80 


6.82 




Frojact Participant 
Supply Prica, Par 
Project Farticipant 
HotirJ^ 


2.58 


2.07 


-4.20 


5.74 




Numbar of Obaervationii 


35-^ ■ 









-J* The l^or input units, i.a,, denominatori , are . defined as follows ^ ) 
pro j act hours aqtials the total nimber of hours workad on the project: during 
' the aaasuremant period, including both projeot partialpant and projact 
supervisor hours i project participant hours equals the total nuinbar of houre 
workad by project participants on tha project during the measurement: 
period; supervisor hours are e^ccluded from this measure. 

" -i/supply prices for ona youtii projaot were not availabla* 

NOTE I " NA ^ mt Available, , „ 
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' As shswi in the table thm average par tiaipant lupply priea pear 

•. • ■ ■ - ^ .' \ 

houf over all the youth projects in the sample' is 12*58, Asiiaiint an 
average fringe benefit rate o£ 15%, this is equivalenVto a wage rate of 
approximately $2.24 per hour* An examination of the standard -deviation 
and tihe minimisa and mMi^um values r however, reveals that the vari^ee 
and range aroun4 the average estimate is very large* The estiiiatea range 

" from *$4*00 per hour to well over $5,00 per hour, and the standard devia- 

' - - ' ■■ > 

tion of the estlniates is almost as large as the average estiniate itself, 

\ 

indicating that the average participant supply price is not iignificantly 
different than zero ,at toa^fSI eonfidanoe level. \ 

The hourly figure provided above ii an eitimate of the supply 
prioe pea? hour actually worked on projects ^ not per , hour enralled in the 

. progrra. Therefore, it is ^^portant to eaution the readet against 
attempting to oonvert the hourly estimate to an estimate of the supply 

, price per partioipant year of ser^ioe or some other annual-based figure. 
Conversion to a participant year of servioe basis such as that used in 
federal bud<Jet data^ would require data on the average nuniser ^of. parties 
ipant hours worked on projeots per calendar year of , enrollment in the 
youth ^rogrM* This number, wouy be .a maKimum of 2,080, assuming all 
participants worked on projeots eight hours every day without holidays, 
other absences, eto. However, the maximum substantially ^overestimates 
the "true" nt^iber for the 'following reasons i 

# many of the youth programs, partioularly in^school programs, 
are part-timer ' . 

• some partioipants are not assigned to a partioular project 
but rather are in some' other status within the program i and 

* . •even some partioipants assi^ed t^projeots spend part of their 
" ^ time in non-project activities, such as classrooin training, 
OQunselling, employability assessment, etc. 
■ ^ ^ -47* . 



Data to Ultimate thm ratio of aetual project work h©uri to total enrotl-^ 
ment houirs will vary Goniidegabl|^ both by program and by season* ^ To our 
knowiidf e. the data Meded to astiwate this ratio are not available at - 
this tim#* Coneaqpently, wa oaution afainst attempts to^maki^ such a 
oonvafiion without further data eolleation and an^ysis* , 

pi^aggjfiigated Avegagea- . 

. *fhe average total labor supply price and participant supply 

prica for eaeh t^e of en^loyment program, inoluding the adult PSE programs 

funded LmderlcETA Titles II and Vl, blkb presented in T^le III-2. Before 

tyrning^to th^ results ^ it is important to mention a major aaveat with 

the diiaggregated analysis, i,e*, a lack of statiatieal reliability. This 

is due in the first place to the. very small sample sizes within the dis- 

agfregated oategoyies Iwhieh is refleoted in the standard deviations) , and . 

in the aeoond place to the fact that the various types of projects are . ■ 

1/ 

drawn from only a few sites, 

iP^ one might expect, the average participant supply prioe for 
the adult PSE projeots in the SM(^le is higher than that for the various 
youth emplo^ent programs, although not much higher than two of the 
youth programs. Both the Title I and YACp projeets reveal participant 
supply price -averages that are ocnsiderably higher (well over 13.00 per 
hbur) thaji the other youth projects. The differenoes in the YACC 
averages might reflect differenoes in the target groups; YACC enrollees 
tend to be less disadvantaged and slightly older than youths in other ^ 
progr^s* Title I programs may exhibit higher average supply prices 

i^Be cause of the small sarole sizes , the disaggregated supply 
price results are presented primarily for illustrative purposes. 
Disaggregated results for other measures— relative labor productivity, 
net wage. expenditures V and output ^ality — are not. presented, / 

> ,' .= • 



TABLE 



SUPPLY PRICE PER HOUR BY TYPi OP PROGRWh 



1/ 



Typi of Prograin 



Supply^ Priofi Psr Hour 
Tatal tabor Supply Prici Participant Supply Prlee 

" Standard Standard 
Avaraga Deviation Aviraga Dsyiation 



HuDibar of ' 
Observations 



; ■ ' 4 I 

Title i / 


$4,21 , 


$1.78 


13.68 ' 


§1.02 


4 


SPEDY , 


3.40 


L46 


2.98 


L74 


9 


YITP f^"^ ^ 


3,03 


1.21 


2.12 


2.78 


8 


VCCIP ' ' ^ 


2.42 


2.03 


1,34 


2.22 


8 


YACC • 


3.64 


',95 


3,51 


M 


6 


Adult m (Title II, VI) 


4.46 


,75 


3.88 


,93 


5 


Average Youth Projects 


3.23 


1,54 


2.S8 


2,07 


35 


Average All Projeets 


3.35 


1.51 


2.74 


2.00 


40 


. -including Adult PSE '(Title n, nj progra 



I RJC ; 



23 
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baeauga thiiy aldsr, with fewer starb*up probl^msv Mush mare invest^ 
igatian with larf^f mampXm sizBmf hoover # Is required before too much 
t^hasii cm ba placed on these findings e^lanations. 

Onm sWiking finding in Tablt 111*2 is that thm average for. the 
YCGIF projaetj is wall below th© averagai far the other f^ograjaa. One 
raaaon for this may sis^ly be that tha projacts are ralatively new^ 
having bean o«ated utidar WDWh* Notieei for ejcanpla, that both ycCIP 

and tha YITO projects, both of whieh were funded under YIDP^.^ have avar* 

if 

ages that are substantially balow tha athar t^^ai of progr^as,. although 
their standard deviations indicate that there im substantial variance in 
the astimatas for theie ^© t^as of pr©grama*' Mora important Lm the 
pQssibility that the YCCIP projects represent naw types of work aotivltias^ 
for which w# would es^act the start-up problaias to be more iavara * ^ In* 
contrast, many of the YEOT projects wara simply aKteniions of tha Title Z 
activitias, wito limilar t^aa of work being dona. Wa found that in soma 
casas there was iubstantial "down time" in the YCCIP pro jeets, either 
bacausa df tha itnavailability of matarials or baoausa of other saheduling 
problams. To tha extant that thasa problems are due to natural and 
perhaps inavi table start-up problems ^ aspeoially on mora coinplicatad work 
projects, wa would eHpaot the low average supply prices to increase in the 
future as the problama were allaviated. Anothar possibla reason for the 
lower YCCIP averages is the faot that a higher peroentaga of thia t^a 
of projaGt eonsis ti of diiorata prbjaets? as discussed belowj the discrate 

^Since tha participants' supply price per hour incorporates labor 
inputs as wall as the value of the output , tha estimates -for two typas of 
projeots with iintilar output supply prices can differ substantially because 
of diffarances in participant hours during the measurement pariod^ 

?. ' * 

O 

ERIC 



prsjeets ii\ general reveal lower supply price iverages than do thm lator 
servic© pr© jests, ' 

= " ln= Table lll*3, ;we pristnt toe supply price avafages by type of 

prog^an operator, nsnprsfit organisation i local govarninent agency i and YACC. 

' Inoreasing interest is being shown in thm potential for use of altarnativea 
to publie agenoies^ in partieuiar nonprofit organiMtiene , as operators 
of FSE prograii^. In general,.. we found the partioipmt supply priae averages 
for the types of prime sponsor program operators to be quite similar, 
loth types of projeGts, espeoially those operated by local goverrunent ag enciei , ' 
exhibit considerable variance in their participant supply price estimatss* The 
average for the YACC projects is consider^ly higher than for the two types of 
prime sponsor projects ^ witK less variance esdiitiited. Again, the higher YACC 
averages might be toe result of differences in target groups in those projects p 
The findings in Table II1-4 reveal substantial differences between the 
participant supply price average for discrete typ*i projects and. the overall 
average for liJaor service projects • There are several possible reasons for this 
difference/ some of them reflecting methodological differences in the supply 
price estifflation procedures* .For ejc^ple* the estimates for discrame projects' 
are much more likely to be derived through the use of the independent estimators* 
(as opposed to labor productivity comparisons) than are the li^or service projects 
Our experience , bo^ in this study and in previous value of output efforts , has 
been that supply price estimates derived through thm use of independent 
estimators are typically lower than thos^ derived from the l^or productivity 
comparison metiiod*^'^. Another possible eKplanation for the finding is that discrete 
project:s, on average tend to be more complicated than do the labor service project 



^ This issue will be discussed in more detail in the section oc 
the final report on me^odology and feasibility considerations. 
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mm PRICE PIR HOUR BV TlfPE OP PRQGp OPERATOR 



Supply Prlci Per 



.. Total Labor Supply Priea Partioipant gupply Prlee 
^' Stindard " Stindird Nuaber of 

Typi of Progrisn Operatot Aviragi Daviition Aviraga Diviition Obsirvatiotis 



Nonprofit OrganiEatlon 
Local Government Agency ^ < 
;YACC ' 

Avirage 





82 $2,48 


$1,99 


17 


3,05 ' 1. 


43 '2,25 


2,5S 


12 


3.64 


9i 3.51 




Pi 


3,23 1. 


54 2,18 
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SUPPLY PRICi PIR HOUR BY TYPE OF WORK ACTIVITY 



/ 



Total Labor Sypply Price Participint Supply Friee /' 

jtindird Jtindird Junibir of 

j^pfoHork Activity ^ Avarags Deviation Avirige Diviation / Obiitvationi 



1 DiscritfiProjiet |2J0 ' |L62 |L00 11.94' , 12 

. ' Labor Servidi Projeet ' 3.45 1.49 2.88 2A2 "23 



in y^iah only the Labar ot the prbjeet participant is t^ieally previded. 
It also aight be that' the diserete projeets have highec skill requirements 
that ereate miraatehes between the job ra^iremants and the ikill level 
of the parttGipants , 

. Another uieful Masure, related to suppl/ prioa^ ig the produc- 
tivity of the projeot partieipMta relative to that of alternative ^ 
Suppliers. The measurtf whieh ia ealled partioipant relative labor 
pro4uotivity, ii ealctalated by dividing the participant supply price par 
hoar by the average wage rate of the re^lar workars, excluding luper^ 
visors, who ^uld have produded the^ output under the alternative supplier 
option* (For re^lar workers, we assusie their wag© rate refleots thgir 
produetivity* ) Note that the supervisor inputs are exoluded from ^th 
the project produotivity measure (i,e*, the numerator) the alternative 
supplier wage rate (i*e,^ the denominator). Therefore* just aa the 
partioipant supply price adjusts for {i*e, , subtractl out) the contry^butioh 
of the 'superviior, this measure of relative labor prodUGtivity also does 
sain preoisely the Bmmm way* The participant relative labor productivity 
findings^ over all' the youth projects in the sample, reveal that the 
participants were, on average, 5S% as produetive as the regular workers who 
would have produced the output in the ^senoe of the project partioipants ^ 
It should be noted that the alternative supplier's wage rate is t^ically 
not only well above the youth program wage. but also wall .above the wage 
that youth are likely to 'have ^earned in the absence of the program. Again, 
however, /the standard deviation around this estimate is <^ita large' (43^) 
relative to the average* indicating considerable variance in the estimate. 



In to Im meanliigful, the alttmativ^ supply prioe estiinates 

fflust^ba G©i^«sd with soffit m#MUM of th© pTOjaat inputs raquirad to pr©^ 
duss the ©utputa. For one thing # the supply prlee #atisiates eava^^ pro j sets 
of different siEas and duratiane^ Dividijif by hours of labor input to 
ttie prsjtcty mi w^e have done atove, is onm way of putting projects on a 
standudised basis* these estimates of supply prioe per hour oan bm 

diffioult to interpret, howavar? since mmm pro j acts require s^stantial 
nonlabor inputs in ttniive. supervision of youth werfe^s (e*g*# the aon^ 
itruotion of a day eara oentar) vrtiile others retire primarily youth worker 
labor (e.g*^ Xitwr picJc-^up as part of an existing park crew)* 

Ideally^ to interpret the estimates of supply prioe par hourr one 
^ would like to cos^are these estimates to the costs incur r ad by. the youth 
prograsis to produoe the output , Although thia study has axa^ned tha 
feasibility of oollecting ^e cost data and has aotually dolleoted it for 
soma qomponents of cost, not all costs are available for the pro j acts 
studied. Specifically r participwt wage eaqpandituras and superviiion cost 
were always avail^le. overhead costi^ and the actual social (or "oppor^. 
tunity") cost of partioipant labor^ war^ never available, The costs of ^ 
nonl^or inputs ,^^^ruch %s inaterials, supplies, ©ffiga spaoe/ Bind equipment 
were only collected when tha project was defined io that the alternative 
supplier's price covered those inputs, ' 

^By overhead costs / we mean the oosts of overall progrM atoini^ 
stration (perionrierr- ao costs of providing other 

supportive services (iuch as classroom training, eo\msaling# eduoation) to 
the partlQipanti* ^ . . 

2/ ■ ' ■ ' ' 

-^The opportunity cost of partioipant* l^or oan be estajnated en 
the Tbaais off interview data for youths who are meaner s of the program 
■target group but wifio. did not participate in the progrw* Unfortunately, 
such data are not available for the progri^s ^ in this study. 



Consequently, it ±a impois^l^ %q obtain estajaattg of the "net 
eoat** oi a pr©jaet-*the diffitffinee, between the total youth program momtm 
(ineludlnf o^©rh€ad) and tha alt#ttiati\fe supplier's priee foae squivmlsnt 
outpiit* lastaadi wm havt afctei^ttd to develop a measure that ean^^^undes 
a tathsr styong aiSTOption^^be gbmpared with hourly oompansation rates 
(wafft rates plus fringa bane fits ) . Thm asiuiRption rsquirtd for such a 
eomparieon is that tha youth wotkari and thm alternative suppliers ineur 
*e4usl ftonlabor coats— niatarials, equipment, md overhead cotta. 

Wiis ffieamire# the "net wage expenditure per hour", ia calouleted 
by lUbitrmeting the averigi partioipant supply priea per hour from the 
average hourly wage (including fringe benefita) paid to the participanti 
in our pfojiot sample* This calculation ($2*89 - $2,58) yields a net 
wage eaqpenditure per hour of |.31 for the projeots in our eample* This 
number, which might be inte3^reted as the net hourly wage that ii paid to . 
project participMts over and rtove what would have to be paid to have iji 
alternative supplier produce equivalent output * is «^ite low* However, 
it should be noted that these wage axp^nditures include only wa^es paid 
for thi tima participants are aaii^ed to, projects. They do not include 
wages or stipends paid .while pa^^ticipants are assigned to other'^ program 
activities (e,g*/ classroom training, counseling, GSD)*# and they, tharafo^e 
assume thsLt the^e are no indirect wage parents retired tow time spent 
in aativitiai other than projeet work. Since this assiamption is* not true 
for any of the programs , studied , caution should be used in interpreting 
the ntober. - \ 

hssmsmm or output quality 

We also obtained assassments of the quality of the output producad 
by project paErtioipants provided by individuals who were close to and 




Itoowledfeablf mbmXL the work being dsne by thm prnxticiprnts. m divided 
the assessments into ^ major amteforias ref lasting tw primary diwensions 
of quality i the quality af the projeet output and the quality of the 
partteipant ptrformanae. Assssimintg of the prpjeet output wMe further 
(Uv-ided into MiestaantJ of tta overall quality of that output,: the ^ 
appearanea of the oytput, and st^ctural soimdness of the output (where 
apptopHMm). Similarly/ the aisegsment of project participant performanGe 
was ftirtha^r divided into asiesiwent of the produotivity of the worker, 
the ahsenteeism of the v^rker, other eleMnts such as waste and breakage, 
theft, work site dis^ption, and overall need for supervisiQn. In eaeh 
oase the aaieisinent of quality was relative to that of the most likely 
alternative supplier of the output* For example, with respect to the 
qverall quality of the profeot output, we ; asked whe the project output 
was ©uoh hetttr, soTOwhat better, the sm© as, somewhat wp^se^j or mtich 
worse than the output that t^ically would have been produced by alternativ 
suppliers, The> same types of eategories were used in the assessment of 
worker performanoe* 

In Table lU-S, we present the findings for several of these' 
quality aisesiffients- ^ith reipeot to thi quality of the overall project 
output, toe tabl^ reveals that the in two-thirds of the projects the 
■quality of ,^e overall output produced by paftidipijits was the sMie as 
the quality of the overall output that would have been produced hy alter- 
native suppliars. in four «ses the overall output of participants was ^ 
in, fadt rated higher, than the overall output of alternative suppliers . In 
seven cases the ^ality of the participant output was rated worse than the 

quality of the alternative supplier output , but in only one case was it 

.... f . ' ' ^ ^ 

rated isuoh Worse* " ' , 
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ASSISSM^ OF OimRMiL QUMiIW OF PR^CT OUTPUT, 
Om^M^ PAOTICIPMT FIRFORHANCE, AND PARTICIPANT 

FOR SUPIRVISIOK 



y Projaat Participant Niad for 

Cafeagoriai^ Output Parf Qraance Supeyviiian 



?4iich Betttr 




0 




0 




0 


iomewha'b Better 


4 


(11%) 


3 


( 9%) 


1 


( 3%) 


Same as 


23 


(66%) 


13 


(37%) 


11 


(31%) 


Soniewha^ Horse 


6 


(17%) 


13 


(37%) 


14 


(40%) 


Much Werie 


1 


(3%) 


1 


(3%) 


4 


(11%) 


Den't Knew/Not Available 


1 


( 3%) 


S 


(14%) 


S 


(14%) 


Nuo^er of Observations 


35 


(100%) \ 


35 


(100%) 


35 


(100%) 



i^lativ^ to altarnativa supplisr 



In slifhtiy Qvey ona-third of the projiets, the overall partic- 
ipant perforoanea wai rated abQUt the &mm as thm overall parformanee that 
would hm expected from alternative eupplt^rs. In the BBmm proportion of 
caieg the ^ality of the participant perfomance was rated somewhat worse 
than that of alternative suppliar^? but, again, in only one case was. 

'it rated muoh wrse. In about half the cases the respondents felt that 
tha partioipants needed more supervision than v^uld alternative suppliers 
providing the output p in 40 peroent they would have required somewhat 
more suBervision, while in IX percent they would have required muefe more 
supervision. In ^out one-^third of the cases, the respondents felt 
that participants luid alternative; suppliers would jieed about the same' 
level of supervision to produce the output* \ 

These. results suggest that, while the quality of the QUtput and 
the performanee. of the participants im on average slightly below that of 
alternative suppliers, the differenoas between the two groups are oertainiy 
not great, in a few caiss,^the fating for thm project participants were 
in fact slightly higher than those for alternative suppliers. In general, 
the results provide some evidenoe that the quality of the output and the 
performanoe of those who produce it does not suffer to any great extent 
when it is produoed by youth ptoject participants as opposed to alternative 

• suppliers, ^ 



IV. ■ THE VfiLm OF THE PROJECT OOTPUT ^ 

In aai#s where good^ Bnd sarvicsi are beufht and mold in a 
market, .,jhe ^mlue of output is tqual ta the price that people are 
willing ta pay for tJie output, and this price is equal to alter- 
native sipplisr's price. Since the output produced by participants 
in tile, youth pro jeots ia not sold on tt€ aarket, however, nalther thm 
alternative supply price nor the price society is willing to pay can 
be obierved directly^ nor can it be aeaumed that ttiey are the iacie. 

^ I . . , " 4 

Chapter III demit with astimatinf the alternative iupply 
price of the youth project output. This chapter focusei an taaasaing 
the value of - that output to sseiety^'^ relative ta the alternativB 
' supplier' # price. 

METHODOLOGY OF VM*UE OP OUTPUT ASSEaSMEHT ' 

In asaessing the value of cutput in nonmarket situatione, 
such ar im the case with youth' pro jecti^ it is useful ta distinguish 
between cases of output aKpansien and case a af output aubititution ^ 
In cases of output e^^aniion, thm output produced by participants 
represents ad^tional output aver and ^ove what would have been 
produced had the program not exiited* Alterative lyi the autput 



It should he pointed out -toat the perspective of our analysis^ 
i,e,*?the value 6f the project output to society, is only one of the 
perspectivea from which the project output can be valued. Other per- 
spectives include the value to the actual clients ot conaumeri o^, the ^ 
product, the value to the voting electorate, the value to the particular 
agency ^or organization either producing the output 6r serving as an 
intawiediary between producer and ultimata consumer, etc. 
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produced nay fepraiant oatput that vould havs be^n produced by other 
supplleri In the aiaertce of the fcogram. This ease reflects outpuc 
at^stitution. 

En the ease of output expansiori, if th«re is no demand 
(i.e.^ wllLingneiS to pay) fSr the output . the value of that output 
to society is zmto. If, at the othef extreme, thara is evidence 
that all of it would have been, asmanded except for sonie market 

1/ 

barrier, its value to, society is t^e alternative iuppUer's price, ^ 
in most (-asis of output •j^ansion, the value off the project output 
to society will fall betweeri those two extremes. Indirect evidence 
'on wherSnt will fall— such as whetiisr similar work is being done 
in the area, ^^hether thtre is evidtnce o£ demand for increased 
a^unti of this work, and whether there is e.vidence that tiie project 
may be partially alleviating a maxltet failure of some sort— is 
often avatlahle from agency oefioials or othar par-eies knowledgeable, 
about the project work. 

In the case of output iubstitution the crucial questioti is 
not whether there would have been sufficient demand for the output in 
the progpasi' s aisance— there woxiLd— but whether and to what degree 
the reaetarces that would Havi produced the output (but are now freed 



-^In principle , the vaim to society may even exceed the 
supply piice in cases «htre a twrket failure is eorrected by the 
project's tscistence. 



SO 



foff otheJ mmm) are, in fact, productively usad elsewhere,"'^ If # 
at orx% B^tmmm, the workeri who would hav^t produced the project 
output , a^cft instead emplwiyed In positions en^ling them to mk& 
eqoiL Cos je^haps even better) use of their skills ^ then the 
prajsct wi2l indirectly incraasa yie total output to society; thus , 
th# v-aLua of thm output to aoclaty will equal (perhapf even eKceed) 
the altesnativa supplier's priee. But if> at the otiier extreme ^ 
the ^crkere who would have produced tlia output are unemployed because 

of th# pffojict* no additional output vrill have been produced as a 

2/ ' 
rssylt off ^hm program— even indlrictly In this case the value 

is asjro since the freed resources are producing nothing. Thus, as in 

the Case off direct output ejcpaniion, the value of the output to 

sQeiaty Ln ttie case of substitution lies, in moat cases ^ between 

^e itipjLy p^Lm and sero. , 

rhe aiove discussion indicates that it is very iniportaint to 

divide the analysis into three ooniponents- (1) whether the output 

produced , youth project rcipresents output sKpansion or output 

subs tittat ion; (2) for the output expansion cases, how^ high the value 

of th^ prcj act's output to society (as reflected by its prob^le 



, ^ Hnicli of the controvsrsy surroufiding the subscitution issue 
ralaii^s claims that it is uiifair to replace regular employees with 
prog^wi. parti oipants (sometinies at lo^er wage rates), or that siJbsti- 
tutiori di-vi^ts the^ progrMi away from iti primary objective of increasing 
the emplpsnn^iit oppartunities availajble to disadvantaged groups toward 
whom the gragrajns are targeted, our discussion does not addrsss this 
debate eidce our focus is 6h tee value of output producid. 

^ Ttia^e may even be a net reduction in total output, since 
some .of ete^ youth workers can be expected to have found employtnent and 
producea oafi'pij^t even in the i^sence of Wie progr^* 



daiairid in tii© progtM'a absence) Is relative to the alternative 
auppli#E's p^iiesi an4 (3) for tjie output lybititutiQrt mw%m, how 
high th^ probability is of the fMed resoureas being ptoduetively 
employed elsewhere in ttis aconoi^. 

Tht ntxt geation preiertti our resuJLta with ra^paet to 
coaiponant (1) of cha analyiis, that is* how much of tht prajact 
output raprdienti scansion and how much aubititutian. The final 
saction of the chap tar provides a t^lagy to allow ua to examina 
domponants (2) and (3), ttiat is, ttit valu^ of the you^ prsjeat 
output to society r^lativ^ to th^ altaroativa supplia^'s priea. 

DEGRIE OF OUTPUT ECTMilON mD OOTPtJT SUBSTITUTION 

Thm aisessmtntj of the relative degree of output escpansion 
and substitution pmanttd in thia iection are bated on jud^ents 
cones wing what would hav^ been done in tfie atoeenoe of the project, 
that is, how muoh of the output that was produced by the partiaipants 
would have bean produced if the projaet had not been in aKlitence, 
In moat oases thMe judgaanta are baaed on raaponsea of supervisors 
and othsr offioials in tiim ollent aganeies Goncerning thair plana for 
producing the output in the ^seno# off the project. Their respbnsas 
are supplemantad by information on what in fact was don^ prior to 
(and in soma gases^ subsequant to) tiie project. \ 

leeausa wa are intarastad in the affect on the tatal output 
of the oliaKt agenoies, and becauie in many casea it ii difficult 
to disenttogle the particular work parfoCTied by the project participa 
from thm worjc performed by regular employees in the work unit, we 
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hrnvm based ou^ ^sesSTOnts on the best estiniates we eould obtain 
of thm total work done by the projeot parfcicipanta and the ra^lat 
workers doing the mmm type of work. Par ^xMiple^ in the ataes of 
waatherizing one houae or cLeaning the principal's offiee at a 
sohool^ our aasaiflments are based on the effect of tAe projtet on 
^e total number of homes weatherized in the area or toe total ' 
cuato^al work ^rforae^ at toe sch The aaaassmenta ^um 

reflect tile aaount by which total output in the work unit was es^and^d 
by the eKiaten0e of the prajeet* 

Table IV^l preaenta the results of our asseaament* oan 
be seen^ in about on# quarter of the caaes the output produced by ^ 
the project participants would have bean produced at the aamsaeaJe 
by alternative suppliers in the abaende of the project. Thus, th#s% 
projects represent complete output substitution* On the other hand, 
in nearly one^third of the cases the output produced by the partlsipAiit 
v/ould not have been produced at all in the Usance of the project* 
These projects represent caaes of direct output axpanEion. 

also found that in slightly less than 'One^third of the cases tht 
work perfonned by the participants would have been perfomad by 
an alternative auppli^r, but at a lower a-^al^, in the absenot of 
^e projeat* These projects represent cases et combined substitutioii 
and output expansion. In the remaining five casea {approKirnately 
12%) we believe that some substitution has taken place, but on the 
basis of the available infoKnation we cannot detemine whether the 



output vovaa hev« been produced at the same or a lowar scale iri tha 
absanse of the project. , 



TABLE IV- 1 



&SSESSMBIT OP WHETHER OR NOT WORK 
WOULD HATE. BEEN 'PERPORMED IN AEiaJCT OF PROJECT 



Nianber Pareent 



Work would have besn pecfomad ats 
Samm Scale 
Lower Scale 
Scale Oncertain 

Work would not have been perfonned 



11 

13 
5 

13 

42 



26 
31 
12 

31 

100 



we also sought to detamine, in those cases where some or 
all.o£ the work wouid have been done in the absence of the project, 
who Would have perfonned the work. As one can see from Table IV.-2, 
irl the majority o£ cases the work would have been perfonned by regular 
encloyses of the wotk unit with which the project was associated. 
,ln two cases, tha work would have been performed by a private firm 
under contract wieh the agency. Interestingly, in alfflosti one-quarter 
OS the cases other CETA employees, already on the, staff of the organi^a- 
Cion in which the work unit 'is located, would have been involved (in 
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combination other enployaes) in perfoiroing the work.. FinaUy, 

we found In two casei that the work. would have been performed by, | 
volunteers contributing their .labor to the client ortaniaation. 



TABLE iV-a 



TYPE OF WO]^R WHO WOULD HAVE PERFORMED 
XN flSSENCls,OP^ PROJECT 



Type of Workeg Nuntoer Percent 

Regular Employees of Public Agen^ 18 $2 

Emplay^e af Private Firm 2 7 

ContJsination of CETA Enrollees and. 

Other Employees 7 ^ 24 

VolimtMrs 2 7 



TOTAL 



29 100 



tVpolooy OF vp^m of output situations 

we have stressed above, aasesaihg the eKtent of oatput 
siAatitution and output as^anaion it only the etarting point for our 
analysis* The second and third comporienta of our analysis, which are 



1/ ■ 

\ , In ^'making our assessments^ we did not permit the poisihility 
that, in the absence of the project, the work wouia haW bwn ^perfpraied 
by adiLtional ngw employeei hlrad under a^er youth^ or CETA programs, 
m did, however, permit the possibility that thm work woul4 have been 
perfonnad by existing employees funded under youth or CETA program 
fi^ds* / . 



th« subject of this sMtion, «^ to assess for both typei of output 
whether the value of output is hign, low, or indetermnani; calation 
to the altesttative suppUet's ptlc#, \ 

To do tthis,.ws have developed » typoiofy of value of output 
situations which divides tiie pwjMM into five major categories: 
(I) oases of diMc€ output; es^wiion, (2) oasas of substitution, 

(3) cases of co^ined direct output .ewans ion and substitution, 0 

(4) apecial eases in which tihe presence of the project 
participants has an effect on the productivity of regular workers : 
assQoiated with the project, (S) cases that involve readily 
identifiable redistribution o« IncoM to recipients of the output." 
Both of the first two major (;ategoties are then further divided into' 
oases (relative to supply prlc*) 0t high value, low value, InterMdiate, 
valus, and uncertainty* ^ 

,, . For all but one of the categwtafl we present at least orie example 
fro« our sarole of projects , indicting why the project is inoluded 
in this category and (wheta approprtate) why it has a high or low 
valua of output relative to *^ply pti«.; Although inherently subjective 
^ to some degree, this qualitative approach has the advantage, of making 
eicplicit-with understandable real wwld e=cafflples"the: considerations 

. ^at affect the value q£ output- : 



Thf 
of 

of. the valua ot output:- p^c.^^^-^. --5^^- ^-^^-^ .....4.4^.^ endQimterad 
inforiRation 




Bm£o£m praeaeding to toa details of our typolQ^ we ihould not^ 
one ip^ortant cavaat. The value to society of the output itgel| ii 
diffargnt ttom the valua to aoaiety of having that output producfid 
sp^gifiqally by the yartioipanti » as opposed to other potantial iuppliars, 
Th© latter pwmmxm^ly refleets the valua of tha investment aLiid 4iquity 
obj actives of the program, in 'thm form of incraasad amploy^ility 
and radistributiah of inoome to pa^tiaipanta , respeotively* Thasa 
objaotivaa are clearly isportant^^-^^speeially, some might argue, in 
the case of youth programs-^but they are. distinct from tha value of 
th% output par lay and wm hmvm thmrmtorm excluded tham in principle 
from cons ideration here, in practice # however, the second concapt 
is so daapiy a part of &e value of output of th% projects as 
conceived by many of our repondants that we could not be sure tbat 
it had baan completed eKcludad in every caaa from value of output 
assessmentf , The rest of the chapter presents our typology. 

1, Direct Output Expansion 

• High Value of Output (relative to supply price) , h project 
involving direct output a^^aLns ion, as we have seen, is considered 
to have high value of output relative to supply" prioe if there ia 
evidenca of subst^tial damand for tfia output even though the wotK 
would not have been undertaken in ^e absence of thm pro j act This 
evidence can come in the form of Information that the work has baen ! 
performed in the past (with no reduction in leva! because of the 
project) and supplamantary evidenca ^that there is continuing ijnmet 
need for additional output. Or it can be in the form of evidenca 



that tiie project la partially alleviatir^g a market imperfeation of 

some othe^ mott, ! 

This cataga^ is illustratad by the yoMh pffojeats that 
involve tiie 'weatlie»ia*tion of homes of poor peopla who could 
not afford to pay lor 9VJoh work. The projects add insulation, 
maktt.. doors and windowa «lt better, and sometimes do other repair 
and/or minor renovation work. We have three such cases, all of which 
ware YCCIP projects, in' our iaBple of forty-two projects. In all 
three eases rsoitie weatheriMtio activity was already being under- 
taken, prior to the projects, by regular, staff members of the local 
community action agency. The YCCIP projecti expanded this activity 
so that more homes wera waatherized; Since'ttieM 

backlog of homes to be weatherlied, and there is an indication that 

the homes on the backlog list will be done as soon »s possible, 

it is reasonable to assume that the demand price is near the supply ■ 

price. 

We found several other cases in which the type of work done 
by the project participants had been done- at lower scale by rsgular 
employees before the presence of the project. The key Issue in 
all these cases U whetiier, in addition, to the fact that the work 
was done previously, there was evidence either of unmet demand for 
additional' workers or that the project was partially correcting a 

market failure. " . 

Another example .of dArect output expansion with high value of 
output (relative to supply price) involves- a participant in a 

: / 
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Title I youto work experienee program who worked as a paraLtgal aide 
in a legal services afency. Previous to the youth project, there " 
had been no apparent plans by tha agency to hire any additional 
paralegal aides. However, the youth did' such a good job/ both in hi§ 
regular duties and in a special capacity serving on a conununity 
sonanittea to inform rgsidents about the agency's aervices and to 
he Ip^ them eetablish effective contaet ^ith the agency/ that toe 
agency decided to hire him as a permanent ^ unsubsidiied amployee* 
in the absenoe of the project ^ ^ additional aide probably would 
not have been hired. Once the value of the position had been 
demonstrated, however, the agency was quite willing to finance the = 

_work..j3iut_Qf ^t a/_jown^budge^ _________ _____ 

• Lew Value of Output (relative to supply price) . pji example 
of direct output es^ansion with low value of output is a project in 
which a crew of project participants, using hand tools , cleared 
brush along the side of a road, Although the work did increase 
driver visibility somewhat and reduce the chance o.f the brush 
eventually interfering with power lines or passing cars, the work 
was .not a highly valued activity* The barriers caused by the brush 
were not serious ones, and this type of work had never bean seriously 
considered bef ore. Indeed, toe likelihood of it being done in the 
^sence of the project was so small that we were unaisle even to 
find a potential alternative supplier for the output* Moreover, we 
were informed by respondents that a cheaper and more effectiva 
method of brush clearing was to use herbicides, . . 



• inteynediat^ v*i»» ot Output (relative to supply pricft) . , , 
Although we had no cases that wees Judged to fall in this intermediate 
category, a Utger sample siae would probably yiald ascamples ot this 

type of situation, 

« Uneegtain Value of Output . Projects included in thts .category- 
are those that repreaent direct output expansion but for which the 
informatien is either insufficient to make a judgment or for which 
there is corifilioting evidence. An example of this type of project 
is a YCCIP project consisting of cleaning up empty lots in a central 
eity'area. This cl.aring of debris from vacant lots probably would 
. not have bean done in the absence of the project. It is unclear, 
however, whether the pity's lack #f demand for such work represents 



its Judgment that such activity is likely to be futile (e.g., the 

lots will soon be in as bad shape as ever) , or whether the work would hav. 

been dtone if more funds had been available. 

' It is also true that there do appear to be benefits from the work in 
terms of safety, aesthetics, and property value— especially 
if the work is done on a large enough scale to improve the 
neighborhood and give its residents enough of a morale boost and 
financial incentive to keep the neighborhood clean. Thus, there 
is at least the suggestion that there is some demand on the part of 



-^it should be noted that the original purpose of the project 
was to clean up the lots in order to prepare them for use as garden 
olots This soil preparation has not taken place as. yet, however, 
ft shiulfalW be pointed out that the project operator had always 
planned to intersperse this activity with minor home renovation work 
which, again, has not been started. 
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tffesidenti for.^tha projaat output but that ihm dafflarid may not 
b# appropriately reflected in tte city's deGision-making process. 
In other words, the project ^'^^^^^ correcting a possible "market 
failure" (in this case, a failure in the political process) , but 
th^ evidence is too Ufliited and conflicting to stake a judgment. 

2. Substitution 

# Hi^h Value of Output. In^-cases involving substitution, the 
project is conaiderad to have high \falue of output relative to 
supply price if ther is a high probability that the resources 
frted by thm existence of the project will be employed in positions 
th4t produce output that is equally or more highly valued than the 
output produced by t^e project participants, to example of such a 
project is one in which participants in a SPEDY program are assisting 
in the construction of a boardwalk, part of a historical tourist 
atl::r&etiQn in a city* The oa^en try would have been done this 
yt4r even in the abaence of the project, hm a result of the use 
of SPEDY participants , g^erienced laborers who othe^rwise would have 
dona the work, were available to do other jobs. Although we do not 
know which specific wcrkars would have done the work^ and what their 
alternative employTRent e^erience was, th^ uneii^loywent rate for 
such laborers in the. aria was vary low ^ creating the strong presuOTp^ 
tlort that thev l^or fraed as a result of the project was productively 
empl^^d in otter work* ' 



, LOW Value of Output . Value of output (relative to supply 
price) la considered to be low in cases of siAstitution waen there 
is a iw probability that the freed- resource* are employed in 
equally or more highly productive work. An axaaiple of this 
Bituaeion is a yCCIP project in which the participants painted part 
of the exceriQr, of the units of a public housing project for the 
elderly. The work would lively have bean done even in the absence 
of ttie project, probably by a woBian who 'had undert^en a previous 
■painting job for the ps^lic housinff agency. The woman was ftaquently 
unei^loysd; consequently it is likely chat the value^of the output 
produced by the freed resource In this case was low.- 
• ; 0 intermediate- Value of Qutputt .#Cases of intennadiate value of 
outpuc rtlativa to supply price are those in which the alternative , 



emplofinent probability of the person (s)'th^ay^i4nia^W^uc^^^^^^ 
mim output if it had not been produced by the project participants . 
is somewhere in the middle. range. An exan^le of such a situation is 
the case of a YETS project in which participants assisted in 
.warehousing activities associated with the pre-Christmas rush 
(Which occurred during the late sumner due to the nature of the 
distribution process) at a Navy distribution center. This work 
would definitely have been done even in the absence of the program, 
although we cannot be sure who would have done the work. Neverthless 



^'^Technically, the effect of the project on total output could 
have been negative, depending on whether the probability of tna proDs 
participants finding alternative employment was higher tnan the 
employment probaJaility of the woman who would have done the painting. 
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SUGh work repftaents a clear ease q£ a '•iecondary" or short-term 
labor market^ which praaum^ly orily atteacts thomm interested in 
short-term amploymant* It seeM reasonable to assume that many of 
^ese workers would have obtained other jobs, but that some would 
not. Thus, we beieve that net addition to output in this case is 
. in the interinediate range, = 

• Uneerta in Value of Out put , km with direct output expansion, 
there are eaaea involving substitution in which the informatiQn 
availat^^le is either conflicting or insufficient to make a reasonable 
, judgment eonc^erniftg the value of the output relative to supply price 
In substitution cases, of course? the uncertainty relatas to the ' 
value of the output produce^by the freed resourees. We offer two 
such cases below* 

One example of such uncertainty is a case in which the project 
participants si^stitute for volunteer labor. This occurred in btie 
of our sample projects in which a project participani: was perforining 
clerical work for the Bed Cross that had previously been done by a 
volunteer. Here it is difficult to place a value on the freed 
resource because we do not know the natvirs or t'aCj^utude of the 
opportimity cost of tiie yolunteer. 



toother substitution case in which thm va'^a of output is 
wicertain involves the substitution of pro j see output for output 
that would have been produced by persons working on an overtime 
basis. This occuzred in a project in which a nTOt>er >of SPEDY 
participants worked as baggage handlers at an Air Force Base. In the 
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aSsende of the project, the work vould have ba«n done on an ovettlms 
basis by both civilian and militWfF Etgular employeai doing , tlte lame kind 
ot work. If the ovartime by reguilar eniploypr is volimtary, then in the 
preaanee of the project the oveitimi worWmight bs repLacad by moonlighting 
and thus additioaal output would be gtoduced. if the overtime^4sjnot 
volimtary* however, then in the presence of the project the overtime 
vould be increased by increased Letiure on the part of the regular 
eoiployees. In this case, the issue of the appropriate valuation of 
leimre or honit production would have to be addressed. For escample, • 
although this output is not incliaded in the grois national product * some 
value ihouia be attached to it.i^' m consider this case uncertain^^a^tly^i 



because off Che uncertainty regaining moonlighting and /partly because 
of the uncertainty over the appropriate value to be attached to leisure 
tine. 2/ - , . 

3. ' situatoio ns pepges enting Combined Outp ut Expansion and Substitution. 

While Biany of the cases ancom-tered can be divided, with 
reasonable cWi|3,dence , . into situations of either direct output 
expansion or substitution/ there ais a nuniber of cases th^t appear 



- Anothst problem related to whether or not ^he employees who 
would have pex'EoCTied the worK w-eca civilian or, military employees. To 
the extent Chat miltta^ enployies woald have been used, the question 
emerges whetfier their wage rate (abstracting from the overtime consider- 
ation) would be an appropriate one to use in the valuing the output 
of the freecl reiources, since it may not. reflect their marginal 
productivity, 

^Tha iisue involving the appropriate valuation of leisure tiine 
applies to the above mentioned volmteer case, of courae , and one could 
■ maKe the argument that it appltis ±& all other casas in which the f«ed - 
resources are not reemployed (t.a. , dlsplacainent) . To the extent that - 
the unemployitifin.t of the substituted workers is involuntary, however ,. tnaa 
Last argument Bay be weaker. 



to be q^cminrntionm ai both-. In man? of these QdmQB, moreover ^ thm extent 

at substitutisn was uncertain. Save^l sueh cases inxfolved custodial 

wark at scfciQcils, In one' aK4mpla^ participants in a gPEPV pMgram 

. • ■ » . I ^• 

were eit^Loyad stjctppii>g and waxing flba« during the aUiranar break, : 

In the absenei of th&"" project^ lom^ of the waxing and stripping 

work w^ijLd hav^e been done but it is unesrtain how much, In^addition, 

to th€ ascteat that tha waxing and stripping work would have betn don^ 

in the ^baenGS o#.the project^ were mable to detemina how muen 

■ 

othar wort parfiormed by 'the ragulat custodians would not have been^ 
done, and taQw rnuch would have be^n done ttiro^gh the hiring of additidrssi 
regular einployBiS, ^ " .. ^' 

DtteOTiraations of this 'type^ ace quite difficult even in the 
abort rm, En .ths longer run, ' the^ unoertainty is .e^en greater* 
This lan^ertatnty relates both to ^e faot m§Jt momm of the custodial 
' work in idmosl^ muat. be done to comply with regulations, and to thm 
fact thmt ra^pondenti relied so heavily on the eKistenoe of ^ 
CETA futids that thay-wera unable to determine what or how much of the 
work would done/Hn the absence of those funds -i"^ In most 
cases tht avLdeii<5« suggests that some of the work' would have been 
dona, put re iajinot determne'how ittooh of it wotild have been done* 

Pi* 

Thii casi is ii^ortant because" it is"' not only fairly rapresenta- 
tiva of ttift school custodial projects in our sample ^ but the si 



general litrntton occurs with^ regard to several other tyees of projects, 
such ai p^r_3< and cemetery maintenance work • \ . — r . ^ 



Sonae the custodians with whom we spoke could not conctivt 
of complatisi^ tineir nornial janitorial duties without csm employees . 
This Lb an dn^ereicing finding in that it reflects the profound ir.pact 
that CETA has sometiines had on ^e |ro vision of piilic services. 



4. ■ Situaelona in tJhieh th e erodueclvlty ofl _Ra qu3.ag tm'l OY^^s is Affected . 

Thus far we have ahown how the youth eroploywene projectf could ' . 

lead to the ptoductton of additipnal output either throU0h direct 
output es^anslon ok indirectly by substittuting for other workers. 
We also encQimterad a nuinbar of cases in ticxm projegt thftC had ah 
additional etffact—naBsely its inpact on the productivity 'of regular 
employees (i.e., nonpartlcipanta) who were aasociated with the project 
in some way. Although these caaea ate in fact also casefl oC direct 
owtput ei^anslon or aubstitutiori (or both) , we believe they are of 
aufficient Interest to be noted as a speciSic category. 

in soBie cases the existence of the project has a positive, effect 
on the productivity of other workers. An example is a psoject in 
which an, adult PSE program , participant was working as , a secretary to 
the placement offficer in a vocational school. Prior to the program, 
the placement officer's work Included considerable time spent 
helping studants fill out forms and to keeping the of fict generally 
in order. With the existence, of the project, this worK was done 
by the CETA participant, allowing the placement officer to spend 
most of his time contacting employers about potential 30b openings 
for graduates. The new arrangeiBent his been so si^msfi^ that €unds 
have been requested W hire a secretary on. a perm^^^ 
basis, thus, this project clearly has sonie' slnLtlarity to the paralegal 
aide project discussed earlier. Both are examples of projects that " ^ 
have demonstrated high demand once the innovative project has been , 
.established. In this secretarial case, the actual worK iOM by 
the project worHer. would have been done by her superior. 
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By having assistance with this clerical work, it ii Masonabla to 
thiftk. .that the placement offictr inereMed his pffoductivity by 
uhd^rt^ing more employs* contact work, toereby leading to ' 
inc^Masad ieryieei to tha itud^^s.; 

But tiiere are also caaei Whire thm youth projteta have a 
negativa affect on the productivity of uniubsidi'ied anployers with 
whom they are working* Ii^ of tte schaol :n\atodlal caaas, for 
axample, there waj evidanM that seme ©£ ^Ui^^ "mrk parfomed by the 
project participanti would have been done in the ^aenca of tha 
project by the eKisting maintananet ataff ^ during their regular work 
time* (Some of the pjfojaet work had indeed been performed ^'is 
tegular staff prior to the project.with no reduction in thei^ c)thar 
activttiea,) Thua^ Art this case the youth--project-hae-^ad-a-— 
negative effect on the prodaetivity of other warkars, 

5 * situations Inv olving the Redj^tribution of Income to Output Raoipleiytg 

Aiiother aituation th^t we believe to be o£ luffieiant intarast 
that warranta aeparate i^ntion is the caie of projects whara thm output 
produced directly bent Si ta the poor* 

Our focus on tJi^ tralua of the output per se views the^prajeet 
output from an economio ftffioiency p\:^rapective and ignores tjie affect 
of tha project on Income redistribution to the racipiants of the output* 
JUiotKer important aapaot of .the value of output to society # however, 
is bow- much aociety is^^lling to spend— in excesg of tha value of 
tha output per se— for the objectives of incoma redistribution. 
Biaentially, society hag demand curves for income redistribution in 
the aama way as it has demand curves for the output that is being produced. 



ineae two elaaenta ot daoand axe, in practice, inexer^ly United, 
since income sedi««ibuttion is one o£ the explicit or iit^sHcit ob- 
jectiws of many of 'the projects we studied in that the output is 
eften designed to ptfovide additional services to the poor. 

In many of tiiese oases, governB>ental units might have paid to 
jpffoduce at least Mom of the output in the abaehce of the program, 
either iBBBedlately or in the future. 

^ In tiiesa eases a ptablic willingness to pay (implemented by 
4 fovermnental unit) way be the appropriate demand concept rather 
than a willingness, or more likely an ability, to pay on the part 
of the individual beneficiary. We should also remaniber that these 
dacisions are made at different levelK of foverninent, and therefore 
tt different levels of proximity to the actual rtcipients. , Several,, 
of the~eXM5les already noted have incoine rediSGributiona.l impacts, 
itich as the painting of the pi^ lie houislng project for tiie elderly 
v/d ttie weatharization of private homes. The vacant lot cleanup 
project, in which there is the possibility of a failure in .the 
political process to adequately reflect a demand for additional 
services to residents of a poor neighborhood, is also relevant from 
the incQme redistribution perspective. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have organised the typology of value of output situations 
Oft the basis of whether or not the project output represented direct 
output ss^anston or substitution. "With respect to the former, 
v% attetipted to tnake- judgments about the value primarily on the basis- 



' of^Wid^nce mmmming tiim dsttimd pclce (i:.e,# willingneaii to pay 
"for tim Qutputy relative to the supply price. In eases involving 

sjabstitutioii, we sought to detettnine cht value of the output baead 

/ ■ 

/ ' ' . _ 

on the pMdurtivity anployed in altam^tiva positions* In some easei 

I ■ . ■ ' . " ' ^ . 

/it was Uncertain whether the pw jeQt tfipresented direct output 

I expansion or it^etitution* 

We alio identified two o^er situations that we varrant 
separate mention beeauae they reflect ii^ues relatad to value 

, of the project output* These are the effect of tihe projact on 
the productiyity of regular employees ^nd the e^ctant to whieh the 
project output may be associated with income radistributiqn to the 
recipiants of tiiat output. 

In the final draft we will present our preliminary findinga 
in terM of the distribution of projectfl in each_off thg typology categorie 
The assignment of projects to thm oatsgotfies of high, low, intermediate ^ 
or ujicartain value of output neceaaarily involves asaumptioni and 
judgments ^--judgirients with which iome mifht disagrae*^that not only 
are based on limited information r but are stabjeative in nature* 
We believe ttiat thXB is inherent in any attempt * whether qaantitative 
.or qualitative^ to make an aasegsment of toe value ttat should be 
attached to the output produced by project participants* With 
these caveats in mind, however/ we ^injc^ that o\ir analysit thus far 
has demonstrated that it is possible to make reasonably oortfidenc 
judgments about thm value off project output in most eases* 



Tq provide an adsquatgi mi tfoa^ffehensive e\faluation of projects 
f roffl \a valua of output perspective, of couMti# it im negegsary io go 

bayond the analysis a#t foKth abovt. It will be a useful next step, 

■> ' ' ' , 

tot exappl^^ to eonsider the tal^tlon .between tha value of output and 

< • .- , ^ 

prajsQt easti, AliO/ mote rnsthodplogieal coniidaration ihould be 
givan to tiim ralation batwasn the yalua 'Of project output and its 
quality/ since it is Bowmtimmm difSieult to abstract from quality 
GonsidtMttions in the aaaeasw^nt of output value. 

Much morn wqrk nae^ to ba doni befo^a firm policy eonolusions 
oan hm toawn from ouir value off outtput analyiii. This analysis has, 
howavar^ suggeitad tha potential mmSixlnmBS of certain criteria 
in the evaluation of work ptfojeets fffom an output parapective, Tha- ' 

■€ixtant to which projecti addr^iB uwt^t demand for larvices, for 
^Kample/ is an ob'.rioua critarton/ but one that naverthelass ti not 

^^^IwiyiTffipKaiXle^ 

thauld he funded. hlBo, to ejct^nt that momm of the work performad 
by the project participants would h%ve been done in the absence of 
thm projaoti/ greater oonsidatation should. be givan to the isaue of 
whethar or not tha reaources Craad we likely to be angagad in 
dually or more productive wotk. t^t another uaaful criterion in 
project avaluation la whethar ot. not tiie project hae a poaitive effact 
on the productivity of re^lat^ woi'k^ra (i*e., nonparticipanti) 
aiaociatad with the project in some v^ay. These guggestions are tentative 
of couraa, pending further analysis . Yet they do suggest possible 
future directions for the avaluationa of work p ■rejects from an^outpuj 
parspectlve * 



tn QQnQlmion, we atf^haii^e again that the v^lm qC output 
productd by tht project parti«;ipantg ia only one criterion that 
is rtlevant in the evaluati©n of toese projects. Tha effaGtivaftSf. 
of 4 project in terms of other criteria^ such aa.its effect on job. 
skilla and future ampioyability , or its income radii tributidn impact ^ 
also reflect iaportmt policy objectives* The weight to be givan to 
tiieie criteria is an eisential consideration in the evaluation of the 
.programa. 
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MONONGAHELA NATlpNAL; FOREST ROAD MAINTENANCl PROJECT \ 

This report covers' a road maintenanGa project in tha 
Monongahala Natidnal Forest, The project ii p^rt of the Young 
Adult Coniarvation Corps (IfACC) profr^ opera tad by ^^Vi National 
Forest Servi0e within the Dtipartinant of Agrioultura, the projeat 
was seleatad randomly from a list of aurrent YACC enrollsei. The 

" " \ \ 

period of .meaeui^ment ia September 4 through Saptentoer .15, 1978* 

i. PROJECT DESCHIPTION 

The road maintenance project consists of one' YApC participant 

' ^ ' \ 

assigned to the construction and ntaintanance (C and M) mit looatad 

in the Potomoc District of the National Forest. The participtot ^ 

is one of three YACC participants aasignad to the C and M unit . 

the district ranger* The YACC «nrollees are outitationad from tha 

forestry operation at tiie district level to the C and M unit and 

are under its day-to-day supervision* Two participants^ including 

the si^ject of this itudy, ara working witii the construction and 

road maintenance crew. The third participant perfoa^ clerical 

and minor bookkeeping duties at tiie C and M office located near 

Seneca Rocks r wast Virginia, « 

The C and M mit is reiponaible for all repair and maintanance 

on the approximately 1^000 milti ot forest road in thm area, in 

addition to work on other construction projects Discuaaions with 



i/ln addition to the project site, there are a nun^er of other 
C and M sites in other parts "of the National Forest, 



f 



staff meoibeci at tha fstest headqusrtera and two (Ustrict offices 

■indicata that tt« C and M work associated with this ptojeet la not 

representative of the VACC prograw at the Mononfahela Forest. It was 

testimatad teat more Uian 75% of ttie VACC program activities are 

devoted to forest and reereational reaauree nanagement activities 

such aa raf orestation , tiateerstand iB^rovemant , recraational site 

devalopmant and inaintenance, and wiiaifa habitat improvement. 

During the maasureiBant period, the project participant worJced 

with reoTilar C and M civil lervice employees, the one other YACC 

"""" ' ■ • ■ . ■ , I 

participant on the C and M crew, and a nianber of .part-time workers 
' ■ ■ ) 

funded under the Qlder Americafi Act (OAA) program. All were involved ; 

in essentially similar work activites. Specific work assignments or 

, tasks were usually performed by a crew oC two to four employeer. , ■ 

O^r the course of the ten work day measurement period, tee project 

participant was involved in .five work assignments teat are typieal 

of tee kind of work done by tee C and M unit. These tasks ineluded ^ 

grading, gravel roads, repairing and replacing roadside signs, makin| 

repairs to a bridge, mowing forest service roada' right-of-ways, [ 

and condueting a road condition and description survey teat becomes^ 

tee basis for future road maintenance wrk plans. The work was i 

i 

performed wite a variety of hand tools and small power equipment, i 
The operation of heavy equipmant, such as a road grader, a backhoe, 
a bulldoier, is normally done by one off tee senior civil service 
employees. 

Supervision of tee participant is provided by the C and M 
foreman, who is responsible for a number of work .crews at differsne- 
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laaatioAS on a typimX day. In addition « each eraw usually 
has a lead warkM* Diseiplinary standardi far the preject 
participant, ^% siune aa for regular C and M employees, 

the yaiTi wag paid $2,65 par hou^ wd received fringe 

bmvk£i%B in ttia Som of worker 'i confipenaatiDri and aosial sacurity 
CQvarage, During the meaauremient pariod, tha project participant 
Workad eight days^ or a tstal of 64 hours. Ha was absent onm 
day and was off ths otihar day beeausa it wai a national holi^y. 
The project participant's wage and fringe benefit costs were paid 
by the yACC prcgraai^ while inaterialai supplies ajid supervision ■ 
ware contributed by the National Forest Servica, 

II. SOTPIiY PRICE ESTIMATE 
In the absence of the YACC program, the most likaly supplier 
of ttie project participauit output would have been .one or more of the 
rtgular workers on the C and M crew. However^ because the regular 
workers are a mix of civil servirc employees and OAA-^fundad employees, 
aavaral supply price esteimafce^ Vr-v^ <:rNf;oulatad (See Table 1)* The' 
comparative labor 'productivity niitood was used for each of the 
%atiinates, Frivata sector or independaRt supply price estisiatei were 
not obtained because private sector contractors had not provided 
project-- type output in ^e past* The C and M iuparvisor^did indicate, 
however^ that coniid©ration was being .given to the use of private 
ihdivlduals or contractors to perform some of the work presently 
b^ing done^ by the C and M unit. He was not^ however, able to speculat 
on what type of work might be contracted out or when the contractinq 
might take place. 



Igtlnaee of Supply friag 
African Aet Workog civil Sarvlca IteplQyee (Bast E stimate) 



Nyjsbtr of Hours 
PTim p^tf Hour 



64 

1191 



64 
$6, 6a 
1424 



64 
$4,80 

$307 



N%snbe^ of Hours 
Pri^Q p-^r Hour 
Total f^iGm 



4 

$10.27 
S41 



3 

110.27 

121 ^ 



3 

110,27 
131 ' 



TOTAL PRJCS 



$232 



1445 



1338 
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The first supply price tstlmata assimag that the project otitput 
would bm pro4\iCftd by employees funded under the OAA program. Based 
on m produetivity go^arisian with tht project participant (ciiscuBsad . 
more fully in the next saQtion) , iupply price was calculated to be 
12 32. Thig amovmt Lm based on a wo^tr wage r-xtr, of 12.90 par hour 
(ineiuding fringe benefita)> and a iupeyrvijar wage rate of $10,27 per 
how (including fringe) , It was astiinated that the OAA workers 
would have taken 64 houxm (the m^m aa the YACC partiQipamt) to do the 
work, while direct auperviaion wm estimated at 4 hours, Materials, 
supplies and equipment under thia alternative supplier option were 
reported to be th^ same as j?or the project and the charge for these 
IteM was not oalculatsd. Overhead charges were reported to be 
the aasie aa those for the projeot and were not calculated* 

The seTOnd aupply price estimate aasumea that the project 
output would have been producad by a regular civil service employee 
with a salary claialfication of TO (wage geadsKSL This is the 
olasaification of the civil sewice maintenance workers* Again 
using the produottvity comparison method, the total supply price 
estimate is $445 , based on a wage and fringe benefit rate of $6*62 
per hour, plus auperviaion costs of $21, based on a rate of $10,27 
per hour* The coat of materiala, supplies , equipment and overhead was 
not calculated for the reason indicated earlier. 

The third aupply price estimate was calculated on the assump-- 
tion that thm project output would have been produced by ^ cQiMination 
off regular civil service workers and OAA funded workers * This estiniata 
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Is an average of the other two estlmatas . It was chosen as the 
best lupply price estimate for two reasons. First, work tasks were 
not assi^ed on the basis of an employea's progrMi status. During 
the nveasi^ement period, ci^l service workers and OAA-'funded workers 
were working side by side on conmon tasks. Second, because O^- 
fimded workers are limited in terins of ^e total hours that tiiey 
Qmn work in a calendar year, they noCTially only work three days a 
week at the National Forest. This would require a combination of 
regular workers and workers if the project output were to be 
produced . in the same two week period- Because infonr. ion was not 
available on the precise combination of workers that would have 
been used to produce the project output, a simple average was used. 
These toree estimates of t^e supply price are presented in Table 1. 

Two related forms, of ^e supply price estimate were derived. 
The first, total l^or supply price, is an estimate of the total Mount 
that would have to be paid to an alternative supplier for the labor 
to produee Uhe output, including both the regular worker and super- 
visor labor. It doss not include the price of materials and equipment 
or labor. The total labor/supply price, as shown in Table 2, is $338, 

The second form of the es Ornate, the project participant - 
supply price, is the total labor supply price m:Vnus thm cost of project 
supervision* This is an estimate of the amount that would have to be 
paid to an alternative supplier to provide the output that ^was produced 
speQifically and eKclusively by the project participants, i*e,, not 
including the cantribution of the project supervisor to project output. 



ALTERNATIVE FOi^S OF fHE SUPPLY PRICT EST12«TES^ 



' 2/ ' ^ ' ' ■ ^ 

Total Labor Supply Prica^ ^ ' 1338 

Project FartiaipMt Supply Price ,1 ' ^ 529"^ 

- . 4/ ^ 

Total Labor Supply Priea j^r Project Hour^ . $4.97 

. . . , . . . / 5/ . 

Project Partiaipant SuppJlY Price fir Partio3,pant Hour^ $4*64 

. < . . . 6/ 

Participant Relative L^or Productivity— ^ ^ . .97 

■ ■ ■ X • ; 



y \ 

All foCTB are baied on tr : a best, estiinate o£ ippiy price . 

^ The towl lajbor supply prioi includes both recjular uxHfker and supervisor 
labor, ^ ' 

3/ . . ' . _ 

— The project participant supply price equals the total l^ior supply 
price mihua the cost of project supervision - 

\ ' ■ 

^ P^roject hours include both participant and supervisor time on the project* 

' ' A 

5/ ' 

— Participant hours include only participant time on the project; aupervisor 

time is excludad • . ^ , 

^ Participant relative labor prd*£uct=^.vity equals the participant supply 

price per hour divided by the a%^rage wage rate of the altemarive suppliei 
regular employees * ^ ^ 



It is constructed by subtracting project supervision coit, rather than, 
alternative 'supplier supervision cost, from total labor supply prica 
because the labor input mix— that is, the mix of workers and supervisors 
of the alternative supplier may be quite different than the corres- 
ponding labor input mix of the project. Using this method, the entire 
labor supply price of the alternative supplier can be meaoured and then 
' ■•adjusted" to remove that portion of the output produced by the project 
•supervisor. The project participant supply price, also shown in. Table 2 
is S297. 

In order to relate the supply price astimatas to project 
labor inputs, the two estimates are divided by appropriate measures 
of project hours. The total labor supply price per hour, derived 
•by dividing total labor iupply price by total project hours (participant 
and sv„; srvisor) , is 14.97. This figure. can be compared to a compen- 
sation rata (i.e., wage plus fringe benefit). In essence it is 
the closest measure available to the concept of the hourly productivity 
of pasticipants . 

Another useful measure, related to supply pw.ce, is the produc- 
t;i%.-icy of the project participants relative to that of alternative 
suppliers. The measart, which' is called participant relative labor 
productivity, is- calculated by dividing the participant supply price 
per hour by the' averaoe wage rate of the regular workers, deluding 
.supervisors, who would have produced the output under the alternative 



supplier option* (For regular workers we assume their wage rate 

1/ ^ 

rafreots their produetivity. )'™. The iupervisor inputs are excluded 
from both the projact product. viQ^ me^asura (i.e,^ l^e numerator) 
the altama^ve supplier ^age rate (i,e.^ the &anominator) * Therefore, 
just ae the project par-y,cipant supply pride adjuits for (i.e,, 
svdDtracta out) the contribution of the supervisor , thim measure of 
relative l^or productivity also does so in preciiely the same way. 

The numerator in toe partioipant relative l^or produotivity = 
ratio is 4.64/ and the denominator (in this case an average of thm 
two a%^art.r'.a^aa of the two alternative supplier wage rates) is 4*80* The 

i 

ratio, .Zlf indlnates ,that the project participants ^ere 97 percent as 
produ^ n.^ the regular workers who would have produced the output 

in the absence cf the project (in this case a combination off OAA-fimded 
workers and regular ci%T.l service employees) * 

III. PBDJECT lOTUTS m.D EXPrnDITUfflS 
Information on project inputs and expenditures was obtained 
from the daily attendance ^and work activity records maintained the 
maintenance crew fo^mmA. This record, is a standard form used by 
tile Forest Service construction and maintenance unit l^.at identifies 
worker hours and wage rates * supeririaor hours ai/d wage rate, materials, . 
ii^pliea, equipment ,' and vehicle miles toat were i solved in a particular 
task. For example, on the second day of fihe measurement period, the 
project participants together with several other workers, was involved 



i'^This assumption 
workers, whose wage may bi 



may be questionable in the case of OAA-^funded 
estaLlish.i**'' as a progrmit wage. 



in the frading o£ gravel roads. The work record for that t^sk for that 
day idfintifi^d the ni^er of hours spent by each worker involved in that 
task, their respective wage rrues, the n\^er of hours 06 grader time 
spent on ^hat task and if they have used pick-up truckij to get to the 
site it would also identify the nui^er of miles traveled by the pick-up 
ttiieks. Unit costs^ based on historioal data/ are then used to davelop 
a > . record ^r that task* Cost data for hand tools and small "dis- 
posable*' items are not reoorded, so the record does not rcMfleot total 
cost ^or Hh*B pArtiGular task. 

Project labor inputs and expenditures are presented in Taiile 3. 
AS indicated earlier, during the ten day measurement period the partic- 
ipant worked a total of 64 hours, at an hourly wage o£ $2.65 plus 6.05 
percsnt for social security. The participant labor eiipenditures for the 
measurement period is therafore $180.^'^ Project supervision of fcur 
hourp ^or the measurament period is the crew foreman's estimate df the 
time he Lpent directly supervising the project worker. This estimate, 
howc^ver, does not include any time that might have been spent by other 

'Workers or a lead worker providing instruction or work task guidance 

1 - . 

to the pre ject worker while on a crew assignment. The units and costs 
of materials, supplies and equipment ware not calculated for tais project 

i 

TMr' participant worker wages and f^,tnge benefits ($180) were charged to 
.C wr. -le the supervisory cgpt of an hourly rate off S10.27 wiis charged 
t . 'orast Sftrvice fi^ds. 

, - ^ TABLE 3 

PROJICT LABOR INPUTS AND SJtPENDITUMS 

Type of tnpu_t Units Unit Charge Tota l 

Labor 64 $2.81' ■ CL80 

Supervision - 4 10.27 _4i 

Direct Pro jest L^or Ejependitures S22i 

-92- 



An astimata of the "net wage expenditure" of the project be 



calculated by ai^tracting out estimate of the total participant^iupply 
price from the total labor eKpenditiire paid to the participant bn the 
project* This nmnber^ might be interpreted as the net axpendl^ure that 
ts p^id to the project participMt aver and above what would have to be 
paid to have an alternative supplier produce equivalent output* For 

thii project the ealaulation (1180 mlnua $297) yields a net wage a^en- 

/ ' 

diture of -$117, This negative value means that the ei^endit^re would 



lav^ been $117 greater to produce the project output using an alternative 
/ supplier than to have the output produced by the project participant. On 
an hourly basis ^ subtracting the participant supply price per hour ($4,80 
an hour) from the project hourly wage expendi^^ure ($2,81 an hour) ^ the 

' ^ ' 1/ ■ . i — • 

net wage . eKpenditure equals -$1.99 per hour*^ These negative^ net' 
esq^enditure values ' result from the fact that the productivity of the 
project participaL'.t was judged to be virtually equivalent to that of 
regular workers, while the wage rate of the particip^'**^t was substantially 
below the wage races of the regular workers (especia^iy the regular 
civil sewice emmoyees) * 



1/ 

^ It shpuld be noted that the wage expenditures in o\iz: project 
studies include only vjages paid for the time^partiaipants ara assigned 
to projects. They rto not include wages or stipends paid ^rh^le partici- 
pants are assigned to othsr progr^ activities (e*g.j cla/^sroom training^ 
couseling, . GED) , and they^ therefore, assume that there ,kre no indirect 
wage pa^mients required for the time spend in activities other than 
project worlc* Since this aaamnption is not true in many cases, caution 
should be used in interpreting the number as the total wage expenditure 
associated with a partiquls project* 



IV. ASSESS>ffiNf OF PROJECT OCHTOT QUAMTY 
' Assessments of the quality of the outpwt produced by and the 
parfoCTanca of tha partieipant were obtainad from the creu foreman * 
the eonstruction and maintenance unit supervisor, and the assiitant 
ranger who iarvad as the otsordinator of the YACC program in the Patersburg 
distriot. The output of the partiGipant wai judged by both the supervisor 
and the orew foreMn to be virtually equivalent of that of either the 
OAA workers or ^iha regular ci^il service maintenance employees. According 
to the crew foreman, this assessment was an overall average— on some 
tasks the participant output was slightly lower than the regular worker 
because of inexperience and lack of skills ? but on othar tasks, particu- 
larly those requiring physical strength, the participant output was 
slight: ly higher than that of a re^lar employee. All three respondents 
judged the participant ' i perfoCTiance to^ be equal to the performancs 
of other workers* All three were pleased with tho perforTnance of 
the participant. In fact, both the crew foreman and the supervisor 
e3#reosed some concern that the participant's parformance under 
YACC wa^ limited to one year. 

v; PaiMD FOR TK£ PROJSCT OUTPUT ^ ^ 

Information on the demand for the nutput produced by tlie project 
participants was obtained from the cons true tiOT and maintenance 
i^it supersrisor and the crew foreman. Since the' participant typically 
works on a crew witii other regular civil service ma^tenance employees 
and OAA fundad workers , it is difficult to isolate the output for which 
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the program partiGipant was ipeaifieally responsible during the 
meaiurafflent period* Consequently, our assesamK^nt ^hs demand 
for the output produced by the participant is ^,^ased ^:*^\ wmttx^t ni" 
not teat output repraaented a net addition to the outpt' of ^ ;ie 
work unit in general. Essentially we want to determine vh^it>i^?,i% 
in thm absence o£ the project partlaipant, other reiourrjes wovild 
have been employed to produee the output for which ha was reipon- 
iible. 6^ beat asseaaraent, based on the infomation provided ^ 
by tiie ai^ervisor and orew foreman ^ is that, in the abaence ^^^\ 
the project, they would not have replaced thm YhCC participant 
with another worker without reducing t'.ie sige of another crew by 
one worker. That is, they would eittier have reduced the size of 
the crew on which thm YACC participant was working by one person, 
or. they would have replaced the particlpar" with another existing 
employee from knottier crew. Consequently, from the perspective 
of the total output of the construction and maintenance unit, the 
yACG participant in this study represents a case of direct output 
eKpansion^ i,e,, t^e work would not have been perfonned in the ab^ 
. sence. of the project* 

The^ ne^t step is to determine the value of the output produced 
(i.e.., it^ iomand price) relati%^^. to the supply price. The information 
provided by the supervisor and the crew foreman suggests that 
tiie demand for additional road construction and maintenance in the 
National Forest was quit© high. As a result of a ice^storm tiie previous 
spring, oonsidarable extra, unanticipated rraintenance taskb had to 



be performed I and the regular road ffiAintenance activities had fallen 
behind, CQnsequently, while no additional reioarces would have been 
provided to the construction and maintenance \mit for the purpoie of 
road maintenance, thare la evidence tha-' this work had reiatively high 
priority on the unit's agenda, The::ff^Core # it. ii reasonable to think 
that the value of the output, while not equal, was quite high relative 
to the supply price* ■ = 

This project consista of a partieipant in the YhCC program 
working with other eitiployees on a road maintenance crew that is part 
of tiia construction and maintenance unit located in the PotomoG District 
of the National Fotast* The YACC program at this location is operated 
by, the National Forest Service within the Departnient of Agriculture, 
Over the measurement period the output produced by the road maintenance 
crew that included the participant consisted of grading gravel roadi , 
repairing and replacing roadside signs, making repairs to a bridgt, 
mowing forest aervice roads' right-of-ways, and conducting a road 
condition and description survfry. 

The bast suppXy price estimate is an average of two oiih^r 
eatimates because of the possibility that two different type of v^erkers 
might hi*ve produced the output in the ^sence of the participant. The 
estimate of the total labor supply price-- which is the total price that 
would have to be paid for th^ output producv^d by a regular worker a :A . 
a supervisor— is 5338, The project participant supply price--which ii 
an estimate of the price that^ would have to paid an alternativfe 
supplier to prcduca tha outptit ap^^cif ica3 ly produced by th^ project 
participant— is $297. On hpuriy , -hes« two escimates are 



54.97 and 84.64, w%mpmQtivmiy . Thii partiaipMt supply priae per hour . 
astimata'of S4.64 is quite high, largely beeauee the participant was 
judgad to ba virtaally equal to the regular workers in terms of pra** 
duQtivity. The net 'wage es^anditure of tha project, which is caleulattd 
by subtracting the est^ate of th^ total partiaipajit supply priat from 
the total prejaot labor axpenditure, ecjual -S117, indieating that the 
as^anditures would have baan greater to produee the project output 
using an alteCTativa supplier than to have the output produced by the 
project- participant* 

The quality of the output of the participant, a:-^ wn^ l^. aa hia 
general parformanee on the job/ was assessed to be equal to that of, the 
regular worKere on the same craw, with respect to the demand far the 
output ^ it appears that the work would not have been perforined in the^ 
absence of the project. However, the available inforTftation does suggest 
that the work being done by the maintenanae crew in general had recsivad 
high priority on the agenda of the construction and maintenance unit. 



STAMFORr: BOVS ' CLUB PRCkTlCT 

This raport cavari a project providing labor s^rvi :" ,: 
thm Stamford Boys* Club in Stamford^ ConneGticut* The project was 
part of tht Youtlv aaployMnt and Training Program (YITP)- It was 
funded by tUpE Stamford'-Fairfield Coiinty QETh Consortium and adRiinis- 
tared by th.^ ^^tamford Community Action Agenoy. The projact was 
ael©^ted candomly from a lilting of currant YITP enrollees* The 
measurainent pariod is d'uly 3 through July 7, 1978. 

I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The primary goal of rte Stamford Boyn* Cl\^ is to provide 
racreational activities mnd guidance and counsaling services for 
youths batwean the ages of 6 4nd 18* T- a coimsaling often involves 
homa Gontaeta and referral to otiier agencies. Moat of the club 
raemberi ara residents of two nearby, low income housing projects. 

Becausa.it does not have a ^rnmasium, which serves as a 
major attraction for adolescent boys in other clubs, the Stamford 
Boys' Clu: as an altamative has developed an eKtensive library 
program j which tends t© attract i^otogar boys. The library has 
apprQ3€iBiately 3,000 books and .400 records. The pro^^ram is one lispmct 
of tiia Soys' Clubs of America "Discovery Program," Itj involves 
reading to younger boys, playing reading skill and conceptual develop 
mant games, and writing book reports. The boys who participatja in 
the libra^^^' adtv^fity, for exMiple, are divided ^..to teams which com- 
n^^m for points by playing library games and writing book reports • 



This YETP project consisted of om participant who was 
initially hired in April, 1978, to teach giiitar to club meir^ers. 
?^ith incr*^Uaed a^imer enrollment of youngeJc boys, the music prag^ram 
was tirminatad and tht participant's ^b v/^s changed to tAat of Club 
libifar^' supfiri/isor and superviior of the enrollinent procedure. In 
his capacity as library- super^ieor, the participant supervised the 
games mentioned above and coordinates the group book report sessions. 

The participant was also responsible for the enrollment pro-^ 
cedure and collaetion ot faes from new menfaars * During- the school 
year, this activity was normally parformed at the front desk? where 
snack a^^les and other ffunctiorii are also performed* During the 
aummar it was decided to move the enrollment function into the libra ^ry 
to reduce the level of activity and Gonfusion at the front desk and 
to complete the enrollment procedure and interact with the new m^Roars 
ajd their parents in a relatively peaceful and orderly manner. 

The project participant was scheduled to work seven hours per 
dayi Monday through Tiuirsday. On Friday , he attended GSD classes 
and the library was r. t Gaffed by two participants in the Sumner 
P^'ogram for Eccnofnically r vr-sdvant^gad Youths (SpEDY) with 
one working during the morning period and the other during the afternoon. 
Suparvision of the project participant was provided by the cli^ program 
director. Work rules were ^peciflied in writing aod were the same as those 
iipplying to vo7 unt«6. 3, and recpular staff. The project participant 

i 

was paid $2.66 pmr hour, and fringe benefits in the form off Worker's 
compansation and Social Secu.Tity covtrage . 



During thm mmmMusmmmnt. period there were 60 anrollments in the 
elub, and approxiifiately G3 youths used the library during that 
time. According to thm ^'regram st^erv- '^or^ library activities w&rm 
not rigidly ichedulad, but occiu-rad pa:^/. ^.lly on the initiative 
of olub menders and staff* 

IX, SUPPLY PRICE ESTmATE 
Supply price information vras provided by the Boys' Club 
Program Director, who also supervised the project participant. The 
Program Director indicated that in thm absence of YETP funding, 
threa_ other potential supplie;;s of the project output vioux^ 
availaisle. The first would be a local imiversi^^ ^deni:. ruiided 
under a Stamford area Bwmr work grant prograun known as SASHA. 
The Second option would involve increasing the number of hours worked 
by the present SPEDY participants or adding additlpnal SPEDY participants* 
The third would be a combination of the too current SPEDY participants 
and anpaid volunteers .^"^ According to the Program Director* the 
Cltab's regular fmiding^ which comes from united Way and the S2,00 
men^arship fee, ia not sufficient to cover the staff and operating 
expenses* As a result the Cli^ has had to rely on voXunteers, CETA, 
work-itudy ^and other special pro^runs to meet much of ics staff needs. 

, c 
^ - " " " ^ . \ 

^^Based on past eKparience , volunteers are 'normally not willing 
to work more ^an one day a week, and the Director felt that it wou' : 
very difficult to get four volimteers during the summer; hence, thE 
combination of SPEDY and volunteers* 
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The SASHA jpragrain gptipn was used to calculate the supply 

1/ . 

price estimate for the prsjiet output.^ SAIHA ii a communJ.ty 
'project that provides s^raer work grants to Stamford Collega students* 

0 % 

TliQ '^^rk grajnm of I6C0 is llnii;;axi to students who meet speeific 
incoin^ griild^linai and requitss at least 30 hours of work each week^ 
Assimiiig a 30 hoiir verk waak=^ the |600 SASHA grant ^ould result in 
an houfly rate of $2*00 for the approxiHiately ten we^k suOTier program 
at the Soys' Club* The fregraon Director had no previous eHperiance 
wito Uie SASHA program and therefore could not astimate how much 
supervision would be needed to supervise the studant doing the sa^ue 

work as the YETP participant, We assmne that the same ainount of 

' 2/ ' 

suparvision would be needed for both workers*"^ 

The supply price infonnation is sTamnariged in Table 1* Based 
on the four day meaitjremerit period^ the supply price wai calGulated 
to be 56 2. This aroimt consiiti of 28 student worker hours at 12*00 
pea? hour and one hour of direct supervision at an hourly rate (including 
fring btinafits) of 56,07* The units and costs of materials ^ supplies^ 
equipment mnd e^^erhiad v/ara prajected to be the same for the SASHA 
pfogrM jpption as for -'He project, and the charge for these items 
was net calciilated. 



^ The Qthir two altiimativa ^iippr;:ei:^ options were not used as 
supply price astimates becauss thay invwlve ©the^ CSTA participants. 
In genaral our approach has baen net to use ClTA wage rates in the 
supply priae astimation, sinsa tiiay are often arbitrarily set by the 
prog^im and tharefora may not reflect productivity, in this project, 
of csurse^ this problem may affect all three alternative iupplier 
options ^ iince the SASHA program wage is likely to be aitabiished in 
the SMa mmnnir* v^a usa the SASHA program because it ti the most 
likely alternative suppllar of the output* 

' ^ ^2/ ' 

Evan if this assmptign is not correct, it is unlikely to 

have a sarioui effast on the supply price estimate, since the position 

in general requires vary little supervision* 



0, 



T&BI^ 1 
SOTPLY PRICE ESTJMATO \ 



T ype Qg Ingu-t 



tegular toploy^e 

Number of Haurs 
Price par Haur 
Total Tri^B 



Bstimate of Supply Pri-C^ 



28 

2,00 
$56, OO 



Numbaff Hours 
Price par Haur 
Total Price 



L 

6- 07 
$6, OO 



TOTAI. PRICE 



$62. OO 



/ 

i Tw© rilated tomm q£ the supply price estimats were derived* 

The firit^ Wtal l^or^suppLy pxicm, Lb aii aatliuate oS the total 

affie\»t that vrould have t© be paid to an alterriative supplier for the 

lai^or to prediice tht autmt, Including both regular worker and 

1 

iupewitsr laior. It dQ^i i^ot Includfi the prlaa of materials ajifi 
aquipmtnt Itoor. The total labor supply pric#„ as shown in 
Tablm 2, li $62, 

Tht second form of tha astimate, the pMj^et participant 
aupply price^ is tha total Is^or uupply price minua the cost of the 
projadt supervision This Lm an estimate of the amoimt toat would 
have to paid to an alt^CTativ^e suppLiar to proV'ida the output that 
was .p«dtf(^ed spoaific^ally and ejcalusively by tha projaet partA^ipaatr 
i.e., not ineludlng the Gontrlbiitiori of the presjict iupa^iaot to pyojac 
output* it canatr\ieted by subtracting project superviiion coit, 
rathar Chan alternative suppliar Pupervigion cost/ from total l^or 

supply pticm bicai^e the l^or triput mix — ^that is> the mLx of workiM 

It ^ 

and suparvisori-*-of the altarTiati^e aupplitr nay pm quite diffarant 
than tha oorMiponding labor input of the pjfQpeot.^'^ Uiing this 
methods th# entire labor supply price of the alternative eupplier Qmn 
be mea^u^adi and then "sdjuitsd'* td rameve that portion of the output 
produced by tht project iuperv'tior. The project participant supply 
prioe, alg© ahcwi in Trtle 2, ii fS6, 



1/ 

this Lm the funeral method used for calculating the 
partidipant supply pride in our projact itudiea * In thia caea, 
of course^ this fttore oo.mpli^atsd praceduta Lb net necessary sinei 
the iup^rvlior tiffla for the two options (SASlA and^YETP) is tha 
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TABLE 2 

ALTERNATIVB FORMS OF TJffi SUPPLV PRICE ESTIMATE 

\ 



1/ 

total Latoor Supply Ptice' 



$52 



Project fartialpant Supply Pffict^ 

Total Labor Supply Pri^e pix Fwa^ct Hour 

pr^jadt Participant Supply triai p^r participaiit Haur^'^ 



^^The total labar supply price inaludei both participant and supewii^F 

^--^Tha project particip^ti snapply price equals the ta^al Labo3: supply p^ice 
minua the coet of project superv'iaion, 

i^Froject hours include b^th partiaigMt ajid aape^visor tinis on tha 
project, 

^^Participant hours include only participwt time on the project; sup^rvtiOff 
tiaie Lb excluded* 
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In'ordar to rtlate the aupply pti^m ^stimatei to ptfojaet 

labor inputi, thm two estimatai ^ri divided by appfopsiati Wiasuref 

df project hou^s, Th© total labar ^ajjply ptfisi pir heur^ derived 

by dividing tQtal labor aupply prtea by total p^jaet h©uM, pwtigi^ 

pant and sup^rviior is $2,14* The pr^j#0t partielpant luppLy ptiee 

p#r hour^ darivad Wy dividihg p^roj^ct pMtieipant supply price by 

total participant hours, ia 12*04, This fifura ean ha Qompaxad ts 

a wmpensation rata wage plus fringe benefit;) , In agiaiiqe 

it is the closest measure available tQ tha amcept of the hourly 

1/ 

preduetivity of participants. 

III. PROJECT INPUTS MD BWgNDITEJRBS 
Project input inferinatisn wa^ obtained frsm th^ luperviaor ^ 
and varifiad by e«m4natiQn of the time iheeti . Project partiQipant 
laJsor input totalad 23 hQuars for the feu* dty period* Sev^n . 
additional houri wete ipant in GED classes outride of tha masgura'- 
merit period, Suparviio^y time vrai eattlmated to be. one hour* No 
tools ware mad, and materials v^er^ Wttipiiaad only o£ paper and 
mewbarihip oards* - " " 

Expenditures chargad to VETO inelude^ only labor inpucg by 
the projeot participant* Time Jpant irt QfiD olasiss was alao ehargad 
to rarp but we did not inolude it as a project input in our caiculations 

1/ 

In g.enerai we asiuma that th^ v^age tatas of alterative 
suppliers (i*a. # regular workers) retf l^ets th^ir Mge rate. hB noted 
earlier, however^ this assuntption oan be questioned in the case ot 
the SA^ft?V grant student worker , whose wag^ may be arhitrarily esta-- 
bliihid ai a program wage. For thta reason, we did not oalculftte 
an estimate of the participant ral4ti\f% labdr productivity for this 
project* 
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Project syperviiQcy tlate vraa contcibuted by the Boys' Club. The 
partieipant latoo^e eKpanditurs fsr the measurement period is 
$82 and ii basad on an hea^ly »te of $2*93 (wage and fringe 
bsnefits) , supt^isoty tLmm was ena hour at a wage {plui fringe 
benefit) rate of $6.07. The units and m&tn ot mateffials and 
guppliari we« n©£ caldiiiatad for this project. Prajaet inputs 
and escpenditu^ei ar€ prisenttd in Table I* 

Aji astiffate of the "net wag^ e^cpandit^t" of the praject 
ean be caleul«ed by si^tracting our eiciinate of the total parti- 
cipant supplv s^ri^e from the total , labor a^penditura paid to the 
participant on the project. This nuinbir might be interpreted 
as the net ea^anditu^a that im paid to the project participant 
over and above \/hat would havm to be paid to have an alternative 
supplier proouca aquivalarit output. For this project the calcula- 
tion {$92 - 556) ^ieldj a net wage expindAture of $26. This means 
that the expenditurt would have baen S26 Immm to produoa the project 
Qutput using thg alternative supplier than to have the output 
produced by the project participant. On an hourly basis, aubtractiag 
^the participant supply price par hoM ($2*04 an hour) from the 

projact hourly w^gm es^endituri {S2,f3 an hour) , the net wage expendi- 

1/ 

ture e<5uala 1*89 per hour*"" 



i It ghoold be noted that the wage eKpandituree in our 
project studit^ include only wagis"paid for the time participants 
^e"asitgned to projects. They do not include wagea or itipends 
paid while participants are asiighed to other program aotivities 
{e.g., classroom training* qounsaling, GEO), and they therefore 
assume that theri are no indirect wage paymenti required for time 
spent in activities c^mt than project wot}c. since this assumption 
is not true in this case and mmv others, eaution should be used in 
interpreting the nmber as the total wage e^flpenditure asiociated with 
a particular project- 
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TftSLE 3 

PROJECT lABOR, I^JPUTS AND EXPBIDITUMIS 



tYpB of Input 




unit Charge 


Total 


Labor 


28 


2.93 


sea 


Suparvisian 


1 


6,07 




Direct Projaat L^or 






188 



IV. ASSESSlffiNT OP PROJECT OUTPUT AND QUALITY ' 
The quality assessment of project output was provided by the 
Program Director. The enrollflient procedure consists of conpleting 
a standardizad fonn, answering any quastions the new club member or ^ 
his pftrents may have, collecting- 52.00 membership fee and assigning 
a men^ership card and number to the. enrollee. The initial imptession 
of the club is largely determined by this first encounter, and the 
Director atated that he is very satisfied with the project participant' 
perfcnrance in all aspects of the enrollment procedure. All forms 
.ar« completed, all fees are accounted for, and his conduct is 
complimentary to the club. The project participant was initially 
hired .to teach guitar to club members, t^here the participant was 
teachlhg guitar to ^ the club members, he demonstrated an ability to 
astabUsh a positive rapport with the club members , and the re -was a 
high demand for his instruction. The Director stated that this rapport 
has be^n carried over to his aupervisory functions in the library. 



All lifera^ artivities were reported to rm imoothly, and they are i 
high dawMd ywdar the partiGipant ' s supervision, 

DEMAND FOR THE PRWECT OOTPUT 
lafarmation on the demand for thm project output was 
provided by tho Director of thm StMford Boys' Club* He felt 
that bo^ ot activi^es in which the project partieipant 
was involved were extremely important to the club. Since ths club 
<^d not have a gymnasium, the library program was considered an 
integral part of tte overall activitiei of the club. With the 
start of tha all-f^ay suitmer prograBi, the library functions required 
staffing on virtually a full-time basts beeausa of their importanoe 
for the younger mCTibers. Similarly, providing effective enrollment 
procedures was qonsidered essential in order to "set the tone" of 
the club to new members and their parents^ 

Conaequently , it is eKtremely likely that iome other person 
would hai/6 per fo mad these functions if the participant had not 
been available to do so. Specifically, in the absence of the 
project tfuiiding or any other type of CETA funding, the Progr^ 
Director would have first. sought to fill the position with a student 
under the SASHA program. While not dompletely certain, he was 
confident ^at funding could have been obtained from this source* 
Failing that, however, his second option would have been to perform 
the functions through the use of volunteers from the coranunity, 
Coimnt^ity, support for the Club and the library program was felt 
to be surf ieiently high t^at up to three additional volunteers coul( 
have bean recruited. Assuming three volunteers would have been 

^us ■ ., 
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recruited that each wouid work one day p«r week, approximately 
75% of the functions ptrforagd by thm project participant could have 
been performed alteitimtively through the use ot wlunteers.i/ 

Sinee chere ia a etrong likelihood that the work perfomed 
by the project participant wuld have been done in the absence of 
the program, the question beccmes whether the person or persoM who 
would have perforae^ feha work in the abaence of the pro j eat are 
productively employed elsewhere in its presence. As noted, the ' . 

moat likely funding source for the position other than CETA would 
have been tha SASHA program through the University- Since the 
University program, like CETA, provides funds for a si^sidized 
position in order to provide work axperienca for its enrQllees , it 
is reason^le to think that the probability is high toat the University 
program would find another reoipianc of its si^sidized position. . 
Consequently, che probability is high that the person who would 
have performed . the ^ork of the project participant was employed 
elsewhere. However, raturninf again to the issue of the program 
established wage, we cannot he certain whether or not the wage paid 
to the person in this other position would accurately reflect his 
or her prodUGtivity, 

Conssequently, while wa can be fairly confident Uiat this project 
represents oucput substitution, and that the resources freed by the 
project participant have a high probability of being employed elsewhere, 
it remains uncertain what the eorract measure of the additional output 

— "^A third option mentioned by the Program Director would have 
been to use existing staff to perform the enrollment functians. This 
would have invoived cutting back on other club activities, and it is likely 
that the enrollmtnt pfoceas would not have been carried out as systematically 
as it was by ths project participant. In any case the remaining library 
^functxons could not have bean performed during the busy sunffiier period. 
The library WOU14 have been operated on a ^'self-service" basis and might 
have been closed if the losa of books and records increased significantly. 
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indireetiy pMduced by project would be. 

VI . SUMMARV 

This projeet eomiits of one participant in^ ttie YETP profram 
wh© aerved bm gapewisor ©f libtafy activities and enMllment 
at the Stamford Beys' Cli^* In his capacity aa library supar^iior, 
th© participant ^upsa^ised a n™ber of gMiaa and coordinated grQUp 
beok report gasiioris* was also reisponslbla for enrolling and 
collecting fe#a frerti nmw club meffto^rs and thair families. 

The mogt likely alternativa supplier of the werk perfomed 
by the project participant was a Univiitsity student anrollad in a 
Univariity funded wd^Ic eKperiance program. Other possible alternative 
lUpplierM were parti sipajits in the SP ^IDY program and voltuitears from 
the cbflffliianity ia which Wia l^yi* Club was located ^ Only the 

Univajfsity program option waa uied to derive an alternative lupply 

. 1/ , . , ... 

price. The project participant supply prica^^which ts an estimate 

of tha prica that w^iuld have to be paid an altemativs supplier 

to perfom tha work specifically performed by the praject participant^^ 

Lb $36* On an hourly basis tha estimate of tha participant supply 

price Is $2.04* The n#t wage e^^^enditure of the project i which is 

calculated by subtracting the estimate of the total participant supply 

price fr©m the total pjeoject labor e^cpenditure, equals S26? indicating 

that thi axpenditure to have tha work done by the project participant 

is 326 more than the e^enditura to have the work dona by ^e studant 

£n tha Uni varsity program* 

^^Evin in this case the assusiption that the wage of the altarnativa 
^. supplier acctiataly riflecta his or her productivity is question^la. 

ERIC 



Thm qwAity of the work perforaed by the projaat partieipant 
w^m agstssed to be quite high, and the Oireotor of the Boys' Club 
wBm plQMad wich toe prnj^tommncm of the partieipant* With reapaet 
to the damaftd (ot thm output, it is quite likely that toe work would 
have b^en pmttammd even in the absence of tiim project. It ia also 
likely tli« me person who we^d have performed the wcrk in tha 
ahBmncm of tha projaot, i*e,^ m Univi«ity student ^ is likely to 
have found asiploinMnt in a similar position elsewhere under the 
Univaraity pr^yttra. Howevei, wa cannot be certain that the progrMi 
tatablishsd waj^ that woulS be paid to the student accurately rtflects 
his or her productivity in that alternative paaition. 



' i) 
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aXCH HILL HOUSING AUTHORITY PROJECT 
This report GQvere a Youth Community Conservation Irnprovement 
Projact (YCCIP) in Rich Hill^ Missouri, The project consiited of 
painting ^ie %aves, gables, and axterioff trim of a nonprofit housing 
ArnvmLopmrnnt for the aldarly. This project was selected randomly from 
a list of Missouri Balance of State (BOS) YCCIP projects* The projecti 
were weightad in proportion to their planned enrollment. The itudy 
measurement period was from April 17 through May 9, 1978. 

I, FROJECT DESCRIPTION 
This pro jest was administered by the West Central Misaouri 
Rural Dsvelopmtnt Corporation (West Central)^ a oonmiunity action 
agency, whiah was originally provided YCCIP fiinding for a projact 
to construct: and install 200 solar heating syst^s in low income 
homes in the bjevada, Missouri area. Unable to implement t^e original 
project because the organization that was to provide the materials' for 
the solar cQllectors could not do so, West Central was tten given 
permission to uae the funds to operate a civic improvement program 
in M,ch Hill, a city of 1,661 .people. This program had a nunU^er of 
objectives, such as repairing the town library roof and uncovering 
and resetting a cobblestone sidewalk. Both the solar energy and 
Givil improvfinient activites were representative uf planned Missouri 
SOS YCCrP projects, with four of the prime sponior'ssi2<teen projects 
planned for ttie solar energy field and six planned for civic improve- 
ment acti\rities. 
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All project work was coordinated closely with the city through 
frequent tneetings between the project supervisor and the mayor or 
roembers of the public works eonmittee. Tasks not included in the 
original list of project activities were often put into the work 
schedule a,t these meetings. 

The Rich Hill Houiing Authority praject, which is part of the 
civic i^rovement actii^tias, eonsigted of the painting of the trlni, 
door panels, eaves, and gables of six living units, each containing four 
apartmentai a comnuiiity building with washing and meeting facilities? 
two enclosures for the residents' garbage,, and a small shed to store 
the lawn mower and other lawn tools. This comprised an exterior 
area of over 5,000 square feet, all of which was to ba covered with 
two coats of paint. 

The participants on the project \ar4. unemployed youth between 
• the ages of 16 and 21. Some were on probation with the local courts 
and all were school dropouts. They ware paid the faderal minimum wage 
and their fringe benefits consisted of Social security and Worker's 
Compensation coverage. 

The supervisor of the projact is a 24 year old resident of 
Rich Hill. He had no previous eKperienca in supervision or the type 
of work undertaken in this project. Disciplinary standards were not 
formally defined by the prograjn operator and the supervisor described 
'his style as "soft but finn".' He stated that verbal warnings were 
given when workers "caine close to the edge". Reasons for termination 
were lying, stealing, and loafing. Several of the participants ware 
on probation and the supervisor had, on several occasions, invited 
probation officers to meet with thil about their behavior and work habits. 
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There was no special' training provided Co the participants when 
they began work on the pMjtct. Tos mos<of the sKi Us. required, such 
mm using a paint brush, a hanmer or a shovel, the partieipants v^ere 
assmed Either ta ha^re thosa skills or to have b,«n tfcl« to learn tham 
on the job. 

Jhm project work began April 17 and wai compUtted on May 9, 
1978. for one week of the project, tiie crew was at the planned 
anrellment level of seven partlcipantts , up from a beginning enrollment 
of three and an 'ending enrolltnent of sije. Ml labor and supervision 
was provided by West Central Missoiiri Rural Development Corporation with 
YCCIP funding. Materials and supplies were purchased from a Local 
lunber yard and' paid for by the Rich Hill Housing Authority, iquip- 
.ment was provided by the City .of Rich Hill. / 

. ■ II. SOTPLY PRICE ESTIMATE 

The most likely altemative supplier in the ah^ance off the project- 

1/ 

would have been -a private painting contractor in the area.' two 
altemative supply prices, were obtained ffrom such painting contractors, 
who based their estimatas on inspection visits to the proleet site after ■ 
^e work had been A^p letted. I The estimates were chosifi on tha recommen- 
dation of a local paint supplier.-^ A third estimate, computed by the 
parson who had done the interior painting for the housing authority, was ■ 



i^Use of private contractor was confinned by the Housing Authority 
President, who stated that in the absence o£ the project, he would have 
hired a painter to do the work in the Pall or the following Spring. 
Prior to the project, a local person was hired to do, Uterior painting 
of one of the apartments. 

-'^This approach was adopted because the rural nature of the area 
and small ntatoer and si« of local painting firms made the use of telephone, 
yellow pages or newspaper ads for a random selaction procedure impossible. 
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Qonsid«ed but lejtetid because of the large discrepancy bets^een this 
bid and ton othar ta^o bids r which appeared to be attributable to 
ineacperiense in astimating 

Both of ^^a paintifig" contractars whoaa bids were used dev^elopad 
' their prices by mMuxLng the area to be painted and computing th% - 
labor and material eosti baied on the square footage to be TOvered, 
The bids were based on the t« option that two coats ©f paint would 
hm applied, Time was ineluded in the labor charge for surface 
preparation before ^e first coat.. 

the first <^Dntractsr -projected the jab to be done by a crew 
of five peraons^-*Qnp forainan at an hourly wage and fringe banifit rate 
of 510*43, and four journeyman painters at "an ho.urly rate of 59,86, 
He anticipated that hla crew WQuld be at the wcrk site for th^mm daya^ 
for a tqlial of 122 hours. His estimate of the total price for 
' job. Including lat>ot# matoriala, and ©v^arhead, was $2,263. 

The second qontractor, who works with his son, charges an 
hourly labor rate (inQltodlng fringe benefiti) of $7,42, This contractor 
estimated that it would tak^ 121 hours to complete the job, at a total 
price of $2,074, Both eatimtes are sunmarized in Table 1* 



1/ 

5*iorK performed by Uiis person for the Housing Authority in 
tha past was done on an hourly basis. The majority of the area to be 
covered was overhanging iaves> a fact discovered by the other two 
eiptimators who measured ^tht area to be painted. . The ^third estimator 
simply "eye balled" the job and may have ndssad much of thm eave wopk. 
In addition, this parson was reported to have substantially underestimated 
the tima necessary to complate prayious work perfbrraed for the .Housing 
Authority, 

2/ ^ ; ' \ 

^ While the project plana called for two coati of paint to be 
applied, it £m ufteartain whether thim, in fact was done in all areas* 
This is discussed furtoer in a si^eequent lection of the report on 
output quality. 



supFW PRICE m'^tmfts 



Type of Input: 

Total Pride 

Mvanbii of Hours 

TQtml F^ie© - 
fetal Libbr Sri« 



SstimaM q£ supply Priee 
CentrwMtf #1 CotitraGtor *2 



#8 

s 

24 

11,431 



121 
17.42 
$900 

N/A 

. if 

n/h 

$900 



?iiam p#r Gallon 



Tetai Supply ptlee 



50 gaLlOM 
$9*00 
V453 



87 gallons 
18*80^ 
1768 

$1,668 



TOTM- SOTPL^ pMCg 



, S329 
$2,263 



$40i 



f 2 ,074 



.. .rhe first eontyactot's estimate was chosen as the best 
estijnata, Ihia ehoiese was based on alscussions of tha istinates with 
each contractotf. While the total Bias are not significantly diffferant 
(13%), there La a fubstantia difference betwean tte astiinatas In the 
number of gallons of paint i-equired, and tha first contractor ma 
bettee ahae to explain the basis foe his estimatte. His estimate w«g 
also more, easily disaggregated into cost categories (laior, mateti^la, 
overhead and profit) . 

In oxAex to compare the supply price estim*tes to tha project 
' expendittirea , it was necassary to adjust the estimate to remove tht 
, overhead eharge.- The overhead adjustments ainounMd to 5329 for the. 
first •stimate and S40S for the second. The adjustsd supply. price 
estimatt of the first contracftor, chosari as the best asteinate, was 
11,934. The adjusted estimate of the iaoond concractor was 11,668. 

Two other related fonns af the supply prtct estiinate were 
derived. The first, total labor iiipply price, is an estimate of ths 
total ainoimt that would have to be 'paid to an altt*fiative supplier 
for the lahor to produce the output, including both the^regiilar wortosr 
and MuB^evisot labor. It does not Include the*-pric# of naterials and 
equipment or labor. The total laior supply price, as shown in Table 2/ 
is 11,481. ' , - 

. ■ ; • The. second fonn of the estimate, the project parti oipanf 
supply price, is the total labor supply grice minus the coat of project 
supervisiori'. This is an astimata of the aaount that wouid have to b« 



~ Estimattes of the overhead expenditures of the project were net 

nade. 




TABLE 2 



. 1/ 

ALTEBNATIVE FORMS OP THl SOTPtV PRICE BSTIMATSS- 



2/ ■ 
Total Labor Supply P^tce- , 51,481 



3/ 

Projeet Partieipant Supply Prica"" 1,081 
Total Lator Supply Price pet project Houff" 



$2.47 



Project Particlpan| S\i5ply Price per . . . ■ 

participant KowcB/ '2.22 



. . 6/ 

Parfiicipant Relative LiboK PEoductlvi.ty— 



.23 



fomi are bwed on .the beac estiinata off the supply price. 

■~'^The total labor supply price includes both paiticipant and 
supervisor Itoor, , ' 

-'^The project participant supply price equals ttxe total labor supply 
price minus the cos^ of project supervision. , .. ' 

-'^Project hours ineiude both participant and superviscr time on the 
project. \. 

-^Participant hour§ include only participant ti the project; , 

gupervisor time is excluded. ■ 

■-'^Participant relative lafior- productivitty equals the participane 
- iupply price par hour divtdad' by the average wage rate of the 
alternative supplier regalar eaployees, - 



paid t© an altornstive lupplietf to prnvidm oiattput that wai ptediicid 
ipecifleally and #HClusively by yie project participants, i.©,/not 
'inclufiinf the centMbution of toe p*Qp%ee, iu^^lfor to proj^ec output* 
It im QQfmtmiQtmd by st^tMdting proj^ttt ii^ptwi^ion csitSr rather 
than alternative supplier lupervigiQn cMt# fi©m rte total laJbor 
mupply priet b^cau^a the laber input mtK^^toat im, min off virorkers 
and supervlBoea— of the B^ltmmmtiv^ ^^pli^r ffiay quite difrtrent 
tean th# Qorreiponding labor input fliac of the project. Usingr ^is 
mathodr the entire iMor supply price of thg altersiativi luppiiar can 

be TOfieured and then "adjusted" to rewsvs that portion of tHa output 

, ' ^ 1/ ' ^ ^ 

produced by the project supervisor. ^ The ptOjeot partiaipant 

supply priea, alSQ shown in Table 2/, ia"'|l,oil. 

In order to relate th# supply priea^.^0tiffiaCei to pffojaat 

labor inputs , , the l^or luppiy price tPtisaatM . are dividid by _ 

appropriate miaguras of ; project hoWi * Tha 'total l^or supply prioe 

par hour, darijy-ed by dividing ^total labor ^supply price by total ■ 

.pro0tct houri [{participant and aupa^iiot) / im $2*47, Ttia project 

i ' . ^ ■ . ^ ' . . 

participant supply priee by total. participwt houri, is 12*22. This : 
figure oan be oompared to a. oonpensation rata {i,e,, waga plus fringa 
banafit)/ In issance it is -tiie closttft nvsMuri a^ailabla to tiia 
oonoipt of the | hourly produetivity of p^rtiqipanta* 

Mother useful measura, reiatad to supply price f is the pro- 
duetivity of trie project partici^ants^rti&tive to that ^f altawativa 
^upplitrs* The tteasure* which is oaile4 paMicipant relative lahor 

^^Thim jmatood ,M'su»as, of oou«%^ that tiia wages of the project 
supervisor aoei^ataly rafleet his/her mMfinai produotivity.' ' ^ 
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pradaetivity# is ealetiaated by dividing the participant supply price 
per houtf by the avetaf^ wage rati o£ the regular wo^eri , exeluding 
'aype^if ©rs , who wouid hava produced the output undet alternative^ 
-kuppliar Qption* {fer reftilar workers v#s asiiMi^ tteir wage rata 
reflects their pTOdueti^ity, ) rh« auperviiar inputs are eKcladad 
from b^th tha pro jse« produ«ivity measure (i.©., the numerator) and 
tha altarnative auppliar waf€ rate U,m*, toe den^nater) , Therefore, 
just as tha projert partieipant supply price adjuitg for (i*©., lub- 
tracti out) the contribution of tha lupirvisor, this measure of rela- 
tive labor produetiyity also dees sortn preoi^ely the same vray, 

, The nOTarat^r^iii the participant relative labor productivity 
ratio XB 52,22, whieh im the par-ticipant supply pries per hour. Jha \ 
denominatqr, thm avirafa wage rata the alternativi supplier workers, 
is |9:a6T the'ratiV./ ,a'3* inil«tes that thrf project participants ^ 
were 23 percent ai productive m the regular workirs who would have 
producad the output in the absenca of "the project, 

^ ill, PRDJECT inPtJTS MD EXPENDlTaiES . 

Projaot ingWi and eicpan^turai are preaanted in Table 3. 
This infoOTation was obtained from thm p|ojaat sapervisor and the 
prograai dirictor at the mBt Central Rural Divelppftent Corpora ti.on , 
who maintained Mcord^ Sot tha project. Project participant inputs 
were obtained from tiflie sheets and oonlimed fey the pro j est iupervisor. 
Supervisory time foe trihe pro j ©'tit was also t^en from daily time .sheets, 
and this time was adjosted to aubtract time when the superviior waa 
not respons,|ble fotf ditect suptrvisicn of the partioipants on this projeot 
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. TABU! 3 
PROJECT INPirlS AND E»ENDITtJRES 



TWE OF.,IrtPUr ' miTS ■ PER UNIT 



Labar 

Pre j set Wqtkar 

Houra.- 487 hsura ' S2,93 

' 'Superviaojf 

^: Hours 112 hours , 3.57 

. Suppliea . ' , . 

. Paint 16 tallone V ^ = 12*40 

^ ^ 4 gallons . 12*00 

. - 3 gallons ' 10,30 

, . (bruahea ^ paint ' 
thinnar, %tQ) Not ApplicaJble Not Applicable 



This was done by gon^affing participant Wousm to mmmievimot hours and 
sijbttacting ^u^arvisien hours when no workiri were present. Total 
labor inputs ffer th© proj^gt are 487 participant houri and 112 hours 
of direct supervision. 

Th^ ej^enditura for parti aipant labor was calculated from the 
daily attendance records maintained by West Central^ using actual 
wage rates and fringe benefit costs, ^hese es^enditures totaled 
11^424- .Supervision ai^anditittes were ba^ed on payroll records 
and compared with worker time sheets. The total supervisor ej^endi- 

tura was 1400, ^ . ^ 

/. infOCTiation on materiala and supplies wae obtained from 
the treasurer of the Rich Hill Housing Corporation and frotn invoices. 
Materials and supplies consisted of painty paint brushes^ and 
thinner* Project es^enditi^es for paint totaled 1277, and 527 was 
spent for brushes and paint thinnet, \ ■ . 

' In i^ranary, the total direct expenditure for the project was 
12,128. Project li^or expenditures (participant and superviior) 
were $1,824 and ware paid with CTT^ fun-di. Materials and supplies 
e3^anditi^es , totaling $304 ^ were paid by thm Rich Hill Housing 

Authority. . / 

An estijaata of the "net expenditure" of the project can be 
derived by subtracting the total supply price (without overhead) 
from tha total project e^enditure. Thia nun*er represents an 
estimate of the additionai expenditure to have the painting work done 
by the project participants than to hava tht job ' done by an alprnative 
gupplier.,, The calculation {12,128 - 51,934) yields a nm$ eswenditture , 



of 1194* Thiis I the ei^endicura to have th© patnting done by the ^ 
project was appffoKimatily 10 percent higher than the price ^at would 
have been charfed by "an alternative supplier ^ 

We can also astiinate a **net wage expenditure" for the project* 
This im done by subtracting aw: estimate of the total participant 
supply price from the tstal labor eKpenditure paid to the participants 
on the project paint craw* Thi^ nun^er might be interpreted as the 
net expenditiire that li paid to the project participant over and Above 
the price of -regular vorker laLbor if an alternative supplier did the 
paihting worK,^ This ealculatisn (51|424 - $966) yields a net 
escpenditure off 5458- On an hourly basis > subtracting the participant 
supply price per hour ($2.22 an hour) from the project hourly wage 
expenditufe CS2.93 an hour), the net wage eKpenditure equals $.71 
per hour,^ . * 

IV. ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OUTPUT QUtolTY 

_ ' ' ... 

An- assessment of the quality o,f the wqvH performed by the. 
pro j act .participants was provided by two independent, .estimators, three 
residents whose units had been painted, and the project supeCTisor. 
All the respondents stated that the quality of the work was far belcw 
commercial standards. . _ - 



1/ ^ ' 

^ ^,It §hould be noted that the wage escpenditures in our prQ^ect 

studies inclucie only wages paid for the time partioipants are assigned 

to projects* They do not include wages or stipends paid while 

participants are assignei^ to other program activities (m\q. i classroom 

training, counseling, GEO) , and they therefore assume that there are 

no indirect wage paymenti required for time spent in activities othi^r 

than project work, since this assmnption is not 'true in many cases, 

caution should be used in integrating the nmt^er as the total wage 

expenditure aisociated . with a particular project/ . 



Thm painting eontMctora felt that mest eustomeM would, not 
aeeept tiim job as perfomtd. One contractor fotmd areas that ware 
not painted and other a^aas paint had been applied without 

surface praparatien to su^cfaa^s ^at ware pealing arid blistering* 
Some o£ ^©panels in the window openingi ware streaked becauia , 
the old paint* slightly faded, was ihowing through the new paint, 
Anotiier oQntractor said, that beeauee of inadequafei surface prepara- 
tion and paint eo^eragei'^ in axpoged ariai# doubted, that 
tiia new paint provided the wood with an^ significant weather protec- 
tion. 

The residents felt that the job that was done was net adequate, 
Theytnoted paint over bricks and house numbers* and saVeral residenta 
had- large paint smears on the sidewalk in front ofvtheir entranoee* 
The project .supervisor, h^mrmr, felt that the work ;^as adequate 
and the best that oould be" ej^ected from. ineKperienoed youth. 



WORKER PERI'OHMMCl 

The residents viewed preaenee of the project participants 
as a disruption in ^eir lives* Many were offended by what they 
termed "filthy language"* .One person related an unpleasant enoounter 
with one of the participants, Midway through the prbjeot several 
residents asked that it be disoontinued becauae of the participant's 
disruptive behavior, and a meeting was called betwean the President o: 



i^After viewing the work with the contractors, the program 
supervisor was asked whether tha specified two^ coats had baen applied. 
He stated tiiat they indeed had been, this 'Statement may be questioned, 
however * since Ae more conservative indepandent estimate projected 
SO gallons of paint would be used, while toe project used only 23 gallons 
of whieh^rae were spilled and lost..when almost full* 



tht Heuairif ^uthoarlty tnd tht tasldentj to diseuss the situation. 
Thi aemplsif^M ffilated meitly to tha behavier of the parUcipaftta in 
the tos^nsi ot suptrvtsor. They Qomsmd gmoking in the washroom, 
ehaainf aacft ©thir with paint brushes , and one participant 
drivinf a »dlnf lawn moway ovrnt a residents indoor-outdoor oairpeting 
arid **ahmiLfig It t© bits"* ^ fh# aagoaiation prtsidtnfc resolved the 
/ initttr by p^omiBing that the supervisor would be absent lais often, 
.and tht pwJiQt cQiiWniied to Mmpletion. The project supervisor 
agreed that tfie pr^jeot workers were dliruptiva* He felt that toe 
feaideiiCa* ^qmplaints were ovaritated, however/ and attributed 
moit of the di^r^tiv^ behavior to the disadvantaged background > 
of the parti^sipanti • ^ 
V, PEHMD'FOR Tffi PRCiJECT OUTFUT 
^ Tha Woh HiU Senior Citizens Nonprofit Housing Development 
built in %Sie and was ready for occupancy in October of that year* 
^Tha developin^rit is a troioal publio housing projeqt in which the 
Department of Houiing and Urban DevelopwanW (HOT) lends money to' build 
housing ;^o^ l^w ineoflie elderly people, Conditioni of service are 
speqifit4 1ft the lean agreement, oW of the proviaions of that agree- 
ifient is that the Housing Development Corparation muat demonstrate the 
ability to opiMte and maintain the faelUty without additional federal 
fund^ during the fiwt five ^aars of .deration, ' ' ' 

In orwr to wdertake tOie painting project, therefore, Enough 
money would ht^e to, be availtbla in the operating account to pay for thp 
project and thi majority of toe eorporatisn board would have to vote in 
fsvor of the jprejact* The preiidant of the cb'rporation stated with . . 
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certainty that the hooaing units would have been painted in the Fall 
or aaffly Spring by & private painter if the project ha4 not ijeen in 
existence. He txprsssed surprise at the price that was quoted for the 
job by oiir independent estimators,-'^ but he said "that sufficient 
funds were availably, in the operating account to pay for the worlc if 

• Coneaquently^ it is quite oertain that in the Usance of tha 
project the TOrk would have been produaed by aii alternative supplier* 
The value of the outpat, therefore * must be deteCTiined an the baeii of 
whether the persop or^ereons yAio would have perfomed the work in the 
absence of the project wererihstead produatlvely employed in another 
job; n©tad earlier, the aorporation president atattd in our initial 
intarviaw ttiat in tha absenoe .of the project the pai'nting work would - / ' 
probably have baen done by a local reiidant who had previously been 
used to paint the Anterior walls and ceilings of one of the apartment 
units in the projaet,-'^ This person, in turn, stated that if approached 
ihe would have'aco^ptad the job. Thus it is likely that in the Usance 
of the' project ma painting would have been performed by this local resident 



/ " Hii suEptisa at the estimate may have been due to the deGeptiva 
appearance of . tha buildings , The majority of painted surface araa consists 
of eave ovarhiJig and the buildings given the impregaion that rnost of the , 
surface is brick* ' ' ^ ^ " . - 

\ -^tn a later intarview, he modifiad this assertion by stating 
that tta^ job may hava baan too big for her to.perfoTO*; this modifiad ^ 
assertion is to sottta degree a product of hindsight basad on our project 
study. Although^ hm cirae to raalize that more^ surf aM area was involved ^ 
than he originally thought,, this awareness would not^iksly have ■ 
occurrad^ in the mbmmxm ot the project-i For that reason., his first ^ 
atatament is considwed- the best evidence of what would;:h4ve happened 
in the absence of thm project, ' . 
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B&idd an ths a^aiim« mviimnQm, the probability that tiia leeal 
rtaident ^fould have been eapleytd in ano^tr job is qiiita low. She 
raporfead Wiat she had.workad only sporadically in the peffibd inmediately 
praesdinf our intearview with hmt and mhm felt Uiat she did not have 
anoufh werk* Most of the jpba that iha, had worked on were imall ones 
that did not provide imieh eiaployment attoility, , , * 

i«cause the probability is low that tha person who would have 
p^rforaed the painting wort^ In the abaence of the project would have found ' 
altamative work, the value of the project output relative to its 
iupply prioe is considered Iw* Despite the fact ^mt the work would 
hava been done in the dbsence of the projeot, the project output does 
not appear to represent much ad^tional output beoause t^m person who 
would have done the work in ^le absenei of the projeot was unlikely to . 
have found alternative empleyment* 

This projeot consists of a erew of participants in the YCCIF ' 
profraBi who were involved in the painting of the etves, gables * and 
interior trim 'of the Rich Hill Nonprofit Housing Dtveloptiient dor the 
Elderly* The' project was administered by the West Central Missouri 
Rural Development Corporation^ a coMunity aotlon agenc^. The area 
that was painted was over i,000 iquare feet* 

The most likely alternative supplier in the absence of the 
projeet would have been a private painting eontraotor in the area. 
TWO alternative supply prioes were obtained from painting contraGtori , 
who bai^d their estimates on inspection visit:S to. the projert site after 
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th« work had^bean aompleted. The best estimate of the total price for 

jab, including labor, materials, and overhead, was S2,263, With 
overhead reiftoved, the aetimate aaine to SI, 934. The total labor supply 
priee for the work, derived by lubtraQting the price of materials 
from the aatirate, was^ 51,481, The beat estimate of the participant 
supply priae, that is the price that would have to be paid to an 
alternative supplier for the output produoed apeoifically by the 
project participants ^ was 11,081, On an hourly basis, the total labor 
supply prica was S2.47, while the participant supply. price per hour 
was 12*22* The ratio of the participant supply price, per hour to 
thm average wage rate of thm alternative supplier workers indicates 
that the pre j act participants were 23% as productive as the regular 
workari who would hava produced the ou€put in the absence of. the 
project* The net wage expen^ture for the project, which is calculated 
By subtracting thm estimate of thm total parti cipant^upply price 
from ^e total project labor eKpenditure, equals 5194, indicatiiig that 
the expenditures were greater by that amoimt to have the output produced 
by the participants than to have, the output produced by an alternative 
supplier. 

The quality of the project output, as assessed by two independent 
estimators, several residents of the housing project, and the project 
suparvisor, was quite law* All thm respondents stated -^at the qualitf^ 
of the work' was far below conunercial standards , and the painting 
contractors felt most customers would not accept the job as performed. 



In-' ad^tion, the residents felt that the project participants were disrupt 



Ms 



^Com||laints of disruptive behavior and bad language at one point, led 
to a raquait toat the projeet be discontinued, but promises by the 
supervisor that hm would be absent from thm work site lesa often led 
-to its continuatiQn. 

With respeat to the demand for the project output, it is 
very likely aiat the work would have been perfoOTed even in the absenoe 
of the projeot. The person most likely to have perfomed the work, 
a loQal resident, had a low probability of being employed on alternative 
painting jobs during this period* 
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SUNNYSIDE CLINIC PROJECT 
J 

This report covers a laior service project that ie part of 
the Youth Es^loyment and Training Program (YETP) in Houston, Texas* 
The project consiste of two participants working as preparatory 
assistants in Sunnyside Clinic, a city health facility. The project 
was selected randomly from a list of current participants in thm 
YETP program in Houston, The period of measurement is for the period 
August 9 through August 22, 1978, 

I, PRMECT DESCRIPTICN^ 

The City of Houston operates twelva pi^lic haalth clinics 
through tjie Nursing Division of the Department of Public Health* 
Dispersed widely across the city, these clinics receive funds from 
v^ious local, state, and federal sources, with thm major source 
of fimding being the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(raw) - The clinics provide family planning and health screening 
services to persons defined as economically disadvantaged by federal 
guidelines. In addition to these activities, the clinics have major 
screening and iiranimi^atiQn programs for veneral disease and tuberculosis 

The clinics have used CETA participants since ^e beginning 
of the CBTA program, and the Director of tha Nursing Division felt 
that CETA participants have had both a positive and negative impact 
on the clinics. CITA' participants .have allowed professional staff 
to spend less time with routine duties such am clean-up, movement of 
patients, t^ing laboratory specimens, and so forth. This permits the 
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dectors, nurses, and nurse practitioneri to have more direct patiant 

time, and the Diraetor feels that this resulti in better ofiedicine 

being practiced* Also, CETA provides training for economically 

disadvantaged persons that allows them to better compeCe for permanent^ 

paraprofesaional positions in the clinic* However, the Dire'ctoi ■ ^ 

stated that the Nursing Division incurred ^mny problems in trying 

to integrate CETA workers into the regular staff because of fluctuating 

enrollinent levels and lin^ted planning time* The planning time is necessary 

because, before CSTA participants can be used in areas of direct 

patient contact^ they must go through an orientation process that 

familiarises them with the proper methods and protocol to be 

followed. 

The Sunnyside Clinic is the newest of Koustoh's^ clinics, 
having been completed in 1977* The t^o project participants assist 
the doctor, and nurse practitioner in the family planning unit and are 
directly supervised by the nurse in charge of that unit. About 
eighty patients are scheduled for appointments each day in the 
unit, and about fifty, appear. The duties of the participants are to 
assist th*i patients in un^^essing* if necessary/ weigh and measure 
patients I and make certain that ec[uipraent and supplies necessary 
for eKaminations are nresent. After the examination, the participants 

clean the examination area and wash and store the equipment* 

In addition # one of the participants occasionally operates the telephone 

switchboard and does some filing of patients' records. 
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^ Thm partiaipa^its art axpected to observe the mMsm ataridard 

of diseipllne^^tablished for thm ragulaf allnie worJcera . If ^ro- 
bleina dmvmiop, the aliniQ atoiniatrator' (not the partialFant'i 
iTOediata aup^rviior) will ipaaJc directly to the partiaipant mnd 
atttspt to resolve problemi at that level. If prebl^ng pariist, 
the adtaiiniitratar will ipaak to thm YEW profrasi cQujrigelor assigned 
to that participant* Intractable casei are handltd by requesting 
the YWTP progrMi adminiatratien to tranafer thm partiQipant to another 
poaition outsidii the clinic. 

fha yiTP prograni in which the participants are anrolled 
is a three, tnonth progr^* Both participants are enrolled full time 
(40 hoMS per week) In the. program* One participant spends 16 paid 
hours each week attending classes to gat a Graduate Equivalency 
Degree, which reduces her project work time to 24 hours waakly. The 
clinics are open from 8 a.m. to 5 p,in,^ and the participants normally 
are present from 8 a.m. to 4s 30 p.m. 

The. VITF program fwds pre vide only wages for this project. 
All supervision, si^plies, and equipment costs ara borne by the Houston 
Departsment of Public Heal to. 

U. iUPPty PRIGS ISTIMATES 
l^ie most likely alternative supplier of lAe output produced 
by the projact participants would be clinic aasistanti smployad by 
too Houston Department of Public Haalttu., Division of Nursing. With 
one major exception, discussed more fully below, the .job duties of - 
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the partieipahts were identical to thoee of olinic asiistaati,™ 
an entry level position in the ^.Division of Nuriing. Several slinic 
assistants were employed at the Sunnyside clinic. They were . used 
aa the basis for a labor produetivity comparison with the participants 
in order to derive supply estimates. 

The\^only difference between the clinic assistants and the 
participants was that the clinic assiitants^ as part of their job 
iduties , would colleot^ labels and send laboratory specimens to the 

city laboratory. This responsibility accounted for approKimately 

^ 2/ 
25 percent of the assistants' work time and required special training. 

The Wo project participants were not permitted to perform this 

li^oratory function since tiiey had not been trained in the proper 

3/ 

procedure for doing so*^ In all other aspects of the job, the 
productivity of the participants was rated ^ual to that of the clinic 
.assistants. In addition ^ the participants required the Bmas amount 



Diuring the measurement period one of the participants also 
answered telephones and filed gatient records while filling in on a 
temporary basis for an absent staff member* Although this is not part 
of the clinic assistant job description, it was consistent with standard 
practiqe of shifting personnel to fill gaps rather than increasing over- 
time or hiring temporary staff, h clinic assistant would be the most 
likely staff mender to b© used in tiiis. temporary capacity in the absenc-a 
of the project t 

2/ 

'-j^^he Director of the Ni^sing Division said learning to take a 
blood sample was tiie primary focu^ of the laboratory training, An^ 
improperly taken sample is very painful ^to the patient, so consider^le 
time is taken to teach it properly, 

. ^ • ■ i • 

-2/only "^employees expected to remain more than three months are 
taught this procedure. The. Clinic Actainistrator said that if the 
project participants were scheduled to bs th^re for more than three 
months they would have been taught the procedure* 



af sup«ffviiiQn a§ regiil^ Glinie assistants. 

Since work dene toy the projaet participants was identical 

to that done by the elinic asiistants in all ^eipeets exctpt the 

p^ffQCTianM of laboratory "funetipna, two supply pvicm estimates ' 

weM oalculated* The firit estimate takes into aoeount th^ fact 

that the participants do not perfom the laboratory wark and assies 

1/ 

that the laboratory work repreients more highly skilled work. Tne 

'skill differential betwa^n this aspect of the job and othtr 

jab functions im atsuwd to be 25 pereentf i*€* # other job funotions 

are 75 pereent as skillai ai the laboratory work*^'^ Sinoi 25 percent 

of th# clinio assistants* . time im spent doing laborato^ work, only 

one quarter of the wage would be subject to thiB downward adjustmertt, 

Eecailing toat the participants and the clinio assistants wire 

considered equall^ productive in the other (identical) aspaets of 

their jobs, the simply priea estimate woiild be 13 .SS per hour, or 1395 

for the entire measuremant ^riod. This assianei that the partioipanti 

were 100 percent as "prcductive as the clinic assistants (whose starting 

j 

hourly wage is 13*51) in 7B percent of their job duties and 75 percent 
as productive in tht rsmaining 25 percent of the job. 

The second supply price estimate was based on the assumption 
that thm productivity of the participants is equal to that of the 
clinic assistants . on all tasks perfoCTied, This; estimate is simply 
the mnic assistants' wage rate,^ or ?3.S1 per hour, or 5421 for the 



■ i'^Qiven &e importance placed on it and the increased training 
time required to leam it^ tiiis appears to be a reasonable assmnption- 

2/ ^ ^ 

^ Thii ''assun^tion is, of course, somewhat arbitra]^,/but no 

wage data are aviiltoli for compar^le ,Jobs ^at do not include the 

l^oratory work * ^ ^ 



entire maisufement period. The first astimate is conildered the best 
estimate^ since it is likeiy that there is a difference in the 
produetivity of the clinic assistants and the participants based 
on the additional job duties of the forTner, 

Another useful maasure, related to supply price ^ is the 
productivity of the projeot participants relative to that o£ alterna- 
tive auppliers. The measure/ which is called participant relative 
labor productivity, ig calculated by dividing the participant supply 
price per hour by the average wage rate of the regular workers, 
excluding supervisors , who would have produced the output under. the 
alternative supplier option* (For regular workers we assume their 
wage rate reflects their productivity.) The supervisor inputs are 
excluded from bo^ the project productivity measure (i*e*^ the numerator) 
and the alternative supplier wage fate (i*e.^ the denominator). There^ 
fore, jtist as tile project participant supply price adjusts for (i.e. / sub; 
tracts out) the contribution of the supervisor, this measure of 
relative labor productivity also does so in precisely the same way. 

The numerator in tiie participant relative labor productivity 
ratio is 3*29, which is the purticipant supply price per hour. The 
den3lfi£nator , the. average wage ifate of the alternative supplier workers, 
is 3*31, the ratio, *93,. indit ites that the project participants 
we^e 93 percent a^ productive ai\ the regular workers who wpjild have 
produced the output m the absen-'e of the project. As noted above, 
the only difference between, .the productivity of the clinic assistants 
and that of the participant is the additional, more highly skilled job 
duties of the ^clinic assistants. 



in. gROJlCT INPUTS AND EXPENDITURES 

Project participant input data were Qbtained from the program 
QpsMtor^ th© NeiftoorhQod Conmuniti^ Daycare Center Aaioaiation? who 
made out ^.ttia pmyTOll and maintainad participant employment records* 
AH other project Inputs, inoluding si^ervision* ware aontributed 
by the client agea^/ the Division of Nursing within the Houston 
Dapartfliint of JuiLiQ Healtii* These inputs are not ineluded in the 
calc^ations beoaiaia.it was dataroine thmt there was no differsnae 
with reipact to thaee inputs between the projeet and the alternative 
supplier. The participants iperit a total of 120 houre on thm project 
during the period of measurement,- In addition, one of the participants 
spent 32 hours of nonwork time in a GEO program i but these hours have 
not been included in the projaat input and eKpanditures calculations. 

the onlr project aa^enditures, charged to the YET? program 
are the wages and faringe benefits of the participants* This es^enditure 
totaled 5337 for the period of measureTOnt, All other projict eKpansea 
ware incurred by the client agency- 

An eptlcriata of the "net wage e^endltura^* of the project can be 
calculated by subtracting out the estimata of the total participant 
supply prioa frosi the total labor e^cpanditure paid to ^e participant 
on the projaot, Wils nwiber naght be interpreted as the net a^anditurs 
ttiat is paid to tht project participant over and above what would have 
to be paid to have ^ an alta'mative supplier^ produce equivalent output* ^ 
For. this project the calculation (S337 * I39S) yields a net wage 
eKpenditure of This negative value means that toe expenditure 



would hava hmmn $38 grtater to produce the project output using an 
alternative aupplier ^an to have the output pTOduaed by the project 
participant. On an hourly basis, iubttaeting the participimt supply 
price per hour (?3.2i an hour) Crsm tha project hourly wage expendi- 

y 

eure (12,81 hour) ^ the net wage a^^enditure eqtwlg ^1-48 per hour. 
These negative net expenditure values result from the fact that thm 
productivity of project participant was judged to be only slightly 
below that of regular workers # while the wage rate of the participant 
was conaiderably below thm regular worker wage rate, 

IV. ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OUTPOT QUALITY 
An aasessinent of the quality of output of toe project 
participate was obtained from the clinic actoinistrator* It was 
her opinion ttiat tiis participants were' able to do the assigned 
taaks with thm m^B degree of confidenca and thoroughness as the 
regularly ^employed 'clinic assistants . As noted earlier, the 
participantB 6ld not perfonn some of t^e laboratory preparation 
functions that were performed by the clinic assistants, On all the 
other tasks that the two groups perffortied in coimtion, the quality 
of their work was rated as equal* The olinic atoinistrator said 
that the^ only ^fference between the participants and* the regularly 
employed clinic assistants was that the training time for the participants 
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It should be noted that the wage expenditures in our-=project 

i-tudies include only wages paid for the time participants are assigned 
to pro j acts. They do not include wages or stipends paid while partici- 
pants are assigned to other progrMi'^activtties {a,g,, classroom training, 
counseling, GED) , and they^ therefore i assume that there are no indirect 
wage payTnents required for the time spant in activities other than 
projetct work* Since this assuitption is not true in many cases, 
caution should be ufed in interpreting the nmnber as the total wage ; 
aKpanditure Msociatad with a particular .project*/ 



at the bagiiming of their employmant was longet than that for that 
of the clinia assistants • 

' , ' V. DEMAND FOR THE PROJECT OUTPUT 

Information on the demand for the project output was provid&d 
by the director o€ the Division of Nursing and thm clinic actoinsi trator , 
Tha administrator said that in the absence of the project, the taska; 
performad by yie partioipants would continue to ha parformed at the 
Bamm soala. Patients would hot be turned away and all off the prepara- 
tion and Gle^ up work would have to be perfoCTied. However, ahe 
seated tWat thm clinic would not hire new staff and would not 
allocate any additional funding to toe family planning units in 
ordpr to perform these tasks in the ^sence of the project* She said 
that the work done by thm participants would be done instead by the 
licensed vocational nurses and the registered nutses preaently e^loyed, 
just as they had done prior to the '£ETP project. This would result * 
in areduotion in thm time the licensed vocational nurses and registered 
nurses currently spend developing case histories and couiiseling patients 
The clinic a^ninistrator felt that the increased time spent by the ^ 
nuising staff talking to the patients resulted in better diagnosis and 
better patient understandings of the techniques required for successful 
family planning* She did not, however, speculate on the ^ quantitative 
value of these activities. .. . 

Thus, there is strong evidence that tee work perfoOTed by the 

project participants would have been. performed even in the absence of 

-- ' 

the. project* Consequently, the project represents a case of output 
substitution in, that the participants are producing output that would 



otherwise have bean produced by other employeefl in the sBmm WQrk 
mit* In mmmmnQm, the preienae of the projeet particlpmts has 
freed thm manibers of the nu^sinf ataff to conaentritt on othmt 
activities in toe clinic. It is theie activitiei that ^sptisant 
the ad^tional output tiiat is produced (indirectly by the project 
participants) . However, the value of that output im difficult to 
determine* There la a preiui^tion on the basis of tte statgiotnta 
of the. clinic administrator that the additional comsallng ana sase 
history activities in ^Ich the nurses are engaged are highly 
valued* However, quantitative .^estimates of that value are elusive . 
in this ease because the nurses are paid the iMie ^age that they 
would hava been paid in the ^sence of the project; aitimately the 
valua of the freed resources ^ , and consequently the valu^ of the pro- 
ject output^ rests on thm answers to questioni i CI) what is the 
value of the increased counseling and other, patient e©ntiet activities 
^of the nurses? and (2) has the presence of the prcject partiolpants 
alleviated any market inefficiencies in that they have allowad the 
musing staff to engage ih pres\amably more highly valueii aetivitiaa? 

.VI* StMlARY 

This project consists of two participants in a IfETP program 
who are providing labor services to the Sunnyslda Clliile in Houston, 
Texas, The duties of the participants are to assist t^s patients 
in undressing, if necessary; weigh and measure toe patlints and ^itiake 
certain that equipment and supplies nacessary for eKamlnatiDna are 
present* After the escaniinatlon/ the participants also cleari the 



axaminacion area Mid wash and stora the equipment. 

The aaast likely altarnative supplier of the work performed 
by the projeet participants would be clinic assistants employed by 
the Houstori Departoent of Health, Division of Nursing. Several 
clinio assistants are already employed at the sunnysidm' Clinic* 
They ware .used as the basis for a Itoor productivity comparison ^ 
with the participants In order to derive a supply price estintate* 
The only ^fference between the job responsibilities of the clinic 
assistants and the prsject participants was that the clinic 
assistants would collect, label, and send l^oratoty specimeni 
to the city laborato^. The participants were not permitted to 
perform this function ainbe they had not been trained in tht proper 
proQedure for doing so. In all ©yier fimctions the productivity 
of the partioipanta and the clinic assistants was judged to be' 
equal* The best estimate of the "supply price for the work done . 
by the participants, ^adjusting for this difference in job duties, 
was $3' 29 per hour, or S 395 for the entire measureinent period; The 
ratio of the pirtiQipant supply price per hour to the average wage 
rate of the clinic assistants indicates that the project participants 
were 93% ai" productive as the assistants. This difference is based 
solely on the additional^ more highly skilled job duties of the clini 
assistants. . 



The "net wage, eKpenditure'* of toe pro jeet^-that is, the net 



esqjenditure that is paid to the project participant over and above 



what would have been paid to have the clinic assistants provide 
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output"is -$58* This nagative value meani that the expenditure 
would have been $58 greater to produce the project output uging 
thm clinic aaaietanta than to have toa output produced by the 
pro j eat participanta . 

Thm asseiaMnt of the quality of the work done by the 
participants ^ provided by the clinic atoinistrator # reveals that 
on all the tasks that the participants perfoTOed in cormon with 
th^^p^!iic> ajsiatants, the quality of their work was rated as 
equal. >The" clinic adniiniitrator said that thm only difference 
in yie -^artidipajits and the regularly employed clinic aesistants 
was in toe training time tiiat was required for ttie two groups. 

With reepect to^ the deinand for ^e project output, there 
is itrong evidence that the work performed by the participants 
would h4ve been dona even in the aUbience of the pro j set r probably 
by the registered niarses and licensed vocational nurses who had 
performed the work prior to the project, iecausa of the presence 
of the participants^ nifiniberi of the nursing staff were able to 
spend more time counseling patients md developing case histories/ 
This increased patient contact was considered ve:^ valu^la by the 
clinic adiflinistrator/ although we have no quantitative estimates of, 
that v^lua. Consequently, a determination of the value of the additionalv 
output indirectly produced by thm project participants rests on 
what the value is of the additional patient counseling and case - 
history development brought about by the project, and whether the 
eHlstence of the projeet mght have alleviated an existing market 
imperfection by peoiitting the mei!^eri of the nursing staff to engage 
in more highly valued activities^ 
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OVERVIEW 



The Suimner Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(formerly the Neighborhood Youth Corps Sununer" Program 

■ and^fDr 1979 simply the Summer Youth Pr5gram) has been 
operating since 1965. Throughout these 14 years, there 
has nevey ba^in an oppdrtunity for the organizations and 
people operating the program to come together and discuss 
problems and approaches for overcoming them. The 
advantage of 'i decentralized delivery system is that a 
diversity of techniques are developed and applied; the 
shortcoming is that they are rarely recognized and 

' replicated. The Office of Youth Programs recognized 
that by sharing experiences r future summer, efforts could 
be much improved. This stmunary report highlights the 
effective procedures for planning^ operating^ assessing 
and monitoring the^ummer programi and identifies, various 
successful models which have been developed and applied 
by prime sponsors around the country* Participants were 
a&le to provide a wealth of practical guidance to one 
another and to the regional and national of f ice 
representatives. The number of effective short cuts to 
positive implernentation describ*ed by the participants will 
no doubt benefit summer operations* 

While the value of prime sponsor sharing of experiences 
cannot be overstated^ equally impprtant is the fact that 
SPEDY practitioners wejre provided positive^ national 
direction from principal policy officials. It is very 
important to those people charged with developing worksites 
and implementing local projects that .they appreciate that 
their efforts are recognized as a fundamental element of 
a comprehensive youth employment policy. 

The four conferences proved that the Summer Youth Program 
is not a stagnant , income maintenance program but rather a 
progrMi of constant change and innovation backed by local 
commitment in most areas to further improve its quality. 



ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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1. SUTMARY OF SPEDY CONFERENCES: AN INTRODUCTION 



"Perfecting Operations Through Sharing EKperiencea" set the th^e for 
four conferences eonvened by the DepartTntnt of Labor (DDL) from mid-Oct^er 
into the first week of November 1978» The cominon ground for participants 
who attended thase regional meetings held in King of Prussia^ Pennsylvania; 
Chicago^ Illinois* Los Angeles, California; and Houston, Texasi i^as the 
Su™er Program ;Eor Economically Dliadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) , a suj^er youth 
enployment program effort under Title 111 of the Comprehenaive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) * With sharing and refining of progrffli operation 
eKperiences being hlghtlghtedj each of these day^and^'^a^half conferences was 
largely structured around eighteen topical workshop iessions on programmatic 
and operational subjects. These workshops, particularly, provided some 
coimon. ground, for SPEDY administrators to view their future efforts in light 
of their past programs. 

Although attended by staff members from the National and. Regional DOL 
.Offices, as well as members of the National Youth Participant Observer 
Co™ittee ClTJPOC) , the conference represented the intention of DOL to give 
'local SPgDY prime sponsors the time and opportunity to learn from each other. 
The- result was active discaislon which involved all participants in an 
equal measure of give and take. 

The fourteen workshop sumniaries included here describe sonie of the 
praetices, procedures, and , approaches vhlch individual prime sponsor agencies 
have taken to address common problCTS or areas of concern. Most of the topics 
under discussion deait with issues affecting agencies Irrespective of their 
.sIm, geographic location^ or funding level; however, the conferences also 
allowed for some specialized discussions, such as one that was planned 
specifically for administrators and operators of* the country's large, 
utban SPEDY programs. 

Following the last workshop stnamary is an overview of the perspectives 
on SPEDY offered by the young members of NYPOC. The final section of this 
summary report discusses certain issues wliich reinain to be resolved. 
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II. CONFERENCE PDRPOSES 



Tha Summer Prsgram for EconomlGally DisadyanCaged Youth (SPEDY) , 
fDrmarJj known as the Nelghborhgod Youth Corps Suomer Programp Is one of the - 
oldait surviving youth programs. As such^ it has been successful^vfir the 
years *in providing ammar.jobs to millions of youth across the j^ountry* As 
■an ^ncone maintenance program, SPEDY served a basic purpose of providing 
work and putting monay into the pockets of disadvantaged youth. In Fiscal 
Year 1977 p and Co a greater eKtant in FY 1978 s howevarj attention was 
focused nationally on topcovlng .the .quiiic^ of thf ^e^pertehees of yo.utlh during 
the short Bumm^t program. During the past two years* the regulations have 
been, strangthened to encourage quality work site developaent, siiperv^ision 
and career ^posurei monicqring and evaluation have been emphasiEedi and 
planning has -begmi earlier. .thaii ever. 

The SPIDY conferences were designed to capitalize on the experiences 
of prime spons»^rs during the suraer of 1978 and to serve as another 
mechanism for improving the summer program. In line .with the. theme of the 
conferences i S^itr.ntr Youth Emplo'^fei'it i Perfecting Operations Through Sharing 
Bjcpertences , the three majo^ purposes to be .achieved werei 

• to present findings from F/ 1978 assessment studies of the 
V Office of Youth Programs to improve overall program quality 

ilong thfe lines of established prograio emphases | 

• to identify and share eremplary progrMis and domppnents which 
could be replieated by oth^r prime sponsors; and 

• , tp provide ^formation and incentives to begin planttlng for 

the FY 1979 suimer youth programs. 

Although ''thm conferences focused on functional areas » such as planning} 
monitoring and evaluation and highlighted work exiperience, trainings 
orientation and othtr aspects of program activit?,ms^ specialised topics* 
such as Vocational ^qsloration in the Private Sector (VKS) and Big City 
Programs^ as f?ell as results of National Office BtW^ asseisments alsor 
received close attention. Several special features of the conferences 
involved youth themselves, A group of high school students from the Detroit 
public schools pretsented a special production of a career awareness progrim 
entitled p "Work or Don't, Let Your Attitude Intruda*" In addition, a panel of. 
youth f rom_the National Youth Participant Observer Committee (NYPOG) were 
invited to attend as conferees. 

The conferences brought together prime sponsors throughout the countrf 
and featured special guests such as the Assistant Secretary of the Employment 
and Trataing Admtaistration, Ernest Greeni and the Mayor of Chicago, 
>Uchael lllandlc. Represent tag the beat of SPEDY eKperlenceSj the SpmY 
conferences should se^e as a kickof f to even more successful planning and 
implementation of summer programs in FY 1979 and in years to come* 




■ s XII, WORKSHOP SUMMARIES 



Grant flannlngi Putting It Do^ on Paper 

V . ^ Recognizing the unequivocal relationship betwaan the planning process 
and the quality of program opera t ions, prtoe sponsors are att^pting 
to devalop planning into a year^-round businals assuring that SPEDY progrCTS - 
evolve and improva f rom ^^ear- to year. In addition, there general 
"agreamant ; that grant planning is not the same as "putting it dowi on paper" 
putting it down on papar caps off the plamilng proeess. 

Although stratagias necessarily differ among prime spoasorSy 
many have bagun to improva planning with significant changes at 
their adonis tratlve. lav els. Tha Broward Employmant Training 
Administration (BETA) > in southern Florida and Louisville-Jefferson County, 
Kentucky ^ for instance^ damply those prime sponsors that have achieved 
more continuous planning and mora efficient toplanantation by consolidating 
various youth efforts in a central adminlitration.^ While many prtoeVsponsorSs 
.particularly the larger ones^ find that trlmning their administrative structures 
Is payings of f In Improved sarvleas to youths others find that their 
programs ara' Strang thened' by dalagating mora responsl^ 
outsida the agency* Having realiied that agency staff were being 
stretched too thin to yff actively monitor 1978 wrksltasp for exampla, 
tha priaa sponsor In ^ Ensura County^ California will subcontract their 
monltorihg duties nesct yttr* ^ 

Another approach to good planning isrfo establish an overall thame 
for all planning decisions* This is currently dona by a Virginia prima, 
tha Richmond Area tianpowar Planning System (^MBS) . By planning 
only a few program changes aach year ^ this prima concenttatas on the 
caraful evaluation of Its programs and accents stability avan $.t tha^ ^ 
eKpensa of moving slowly Into new program areas suggested by tha SI^EDY 
guldallnas* \ 

.prime sponsors may have different ovarall plantiing itrategies^ but 
strikingly slmtlar thtaes' were listed as they atterapted to boil down good 
planning to Its essintial characteristics. These could be said to 
crystallize Into four main poitits: (1) developing a progrM around and in 
response to local decisions or need; (2) ascertaining and ■aotively involving 
key comnunity resources i (3) setting realistic goals, that is, goals which 
can actually be implraented; and (4? butldlng-in an evaluation mechanism so 
that findings can be used for future planning. 

Early planning is an essential- ingredient for each of these steps, 
but particularly so for allowing decisions and locally-detennlned priorities 
to flow "from the bottom up." When this happens, than. SPEDY planners 
.-assume the, role of instruments or tools In developing programs' that meet - 
local needs. 'Representatives of Minnesota Balance of State (BOS) defined 
planners as "instniments." The South Dakota Balance of State (BOS) . for 
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esamplei actively "invaded" the private see tor in 1978 SPEDT at the direct 
request of" the state's six plarming councils and the Youth Council. This 
direction was chosen In light of the identified need for better types of 
traiaing^ better supervision, arid greater diversity in work eKperiances. The 
preliminary assessmeat of this concerted effort demonstrates its succeis; 
•hot only have private employers retained many of the , youth who participated 
in GJT Qrjyart-tlffie positions during the school year, but alsOj the.^^ 
monitartog 'findings show that private employers did Isdeed have a greater 
interest in the quality of youth's ^periences than was found at other 
sites, 

-The second essential characteristic is recognising tihe 
' ^possibility of implraenting "^^hat*s cfn paper" without the active 
involvCTieat of participating agencies tjiroughout the planning stages* To 
do so ^ however^ 'ptiMB sponsors raust find the time and^ establish the necessary 
^ lijies ©f communication that assure the accurate flow of i-nformation to all — * 
CBOs, the Youth Council, and all other -'actors" — - as It is received or de- 
cided upon, from regulations doTO to specific timetables* A Utah planning 
. agency, Nountainland Assbciatlon of Governments (^G) ^ has also 
^ttetapted to increase the coordination of its^ sub-contractors by means of 
ongoing training sessions for agency representatives and an Implementation 
>lanual •which deilseates roles and responsibilities for everyone Involved in 
CETA youth 'programs* The result of such linlcages can be well-inf onned ' . 
and supportlva community groups which, by virtue of their stake in the planning 
become .partners in Isipleraentatlon. 

' Prime sponsors also considered their common problan in reallElng the goals 
they have put on paper, which occurs without regard to progr^ sIm, 
funding levels or organizationaX structure* Prime sponsors agreed on 
the need to carefully assess the limits of what a suatmer program can do 
and develop goals based on needi and resources* The Trl-County (Pennsylvania) 
Manpower Consortlim , for e^cample, feels that its SEEDY program should 
concentrate on employment since supportive services are available through, 
other titles that run concurrentlyj RA^S , in Virginia, has not yet concentrated 
on dropouts in SPEDY believing that their needs are better addressed 
in tha longer-^tarm CETA programsp In such ways as these, prime sponsors 
focus on realistic goal^ and priorities when planning their stmaer 
progrMS. . 

Einallyj good planning should incorporate the successes of previous 
programs and eliminate the unworkable* The capacity of prime sponsors to 
make these ^ Jud^ents, however^ depends on what provision is made for program 
ievaluation during their grant planning. Increasingly, prime sponsors are 
setting measurable goals and eitabllshlng criteria on which to judge the degree 
of achtevCTaent, are ustog this Information to take constructively 
^ critical looks at the just completed progr&ns^ and are developing 
program goals for the n^t year. , 

Prime sponsors are being encouraged to exercise all of the local options and 
leverages available to thim to establish a year--round sOTmer planning 
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staff, te include youth thCTiielves in planningp' and to .strengthen ralation* 
ships vith ©els ting services in erdar to Improve SPEDY plaiining* Even for 
a program of short duration like SPEDYp the keys to better grant 
planning are starting . early and raaking planning & top priori^ throughout the 
year, ' - - ' . ; 



Integrating SPED? Into Year-RouM Planning and PrograTOih^ . 

While priiae ^poasors endorse the concept of integrEting SPEDY irt.th 
other CETA and youth program activities, and can understand the tangible 
benefits of such coordination^ the. reality of this process is frustrating 
to many of. th«iii Among the. major problCTS . identified by prtoa sponsors ia 
.the administrative difficulties in jugglljig different sets of guidelines, goali 
eeonomic requirements ^ and budgets for each progr^. There also se^s to Vm 
confusion among prime sponsors as to ^hat the regulations do or 4o not 
permit la the way of concurrent enrollments j Inter^prograiti transferSi and 
mlKlng program funds. In estobllshlng smoother collaboration with non-- 
^CETA agencies p prime sponsors also run into "turf" problems yT^hich often 
defeat integrativa efforts. " . / 

Although none dMinlsh the difficulties posed by this new ©nphasis 
on integrating SPEDY, some prtae sponsors have found workable solutions 
that assist their efforts* The City of fataha^ Nebraska prline sponsor, for 
sample, has the money to plan SPEDY year--round; by borrowing from other titles 
vhieh is permissible as long as the funds are accounted for in the SPEDY 
budget. The Cicy of St* Paul , a Mlnneiota prime sponsor, has a single 
delivery approach for youth progrms-and can expect youth to remain iji 
programs an average of three-and-a'^half years. This makes inter-- title 
transfers possible and el^lnates the need for re-^enrollment. 

Prime sponsors InVboth Michigan and Kansas have used the Request for 
Propoa^ (RIT) solicitation process to integrate planning and progrms- 
The Cenesee/Flint ConsortiiBn in Hichlganp for escample, has designed its HP 
so that potential subcontractors must propose progr^s to serve youth in 
SPOTY, .Title and YETP although they can choose to do so In any of three 
cafflponint areas p that is In Yeuth y©rk Experience/Worksite ^lanageaent^ 
Bmployability Counseling Services^ or Vocational acplpratlon Progrrai (TOP) , 
Xhis approach has been successful not only in eliminating "turf " problmns, 
but also by blurring the lioaes of distinetlQn between programs at the 
local levelj in mphasisjjig the delivery of needed aervlcei rather than the 
categorical source of a service, 

Slmiiarly^ Balance of State CBOS) Kansas found it helped to let an 
EFP on a two-year basis.- The RfP required a yearWound Director and staff 
to integrate Tlrie 1 In-school and SPEDY, and outlined very specific 
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prwlsloni Iticiuditig Che tequlremenc Eliat SPEDY planning bfi' conducted ■ 
conGurr^ntly with tha in-school operation. 

' In adiUion to . the administrative benefits "of program inteiracion,^ - 
iuch as savihgs^in program eosts, reduced duplication of effort, and^ T 
isoothar planning^ prime sponsors alio reoagnl^e the benefits that can 
reiuilt in motm eeaprihenslva services and in sewing the long-range 
needs of youth, ^ , , ^ 

The ptimm sponsor serving southiast cmtral Michigan, Geneges/Flint y- 
Consortlm ^ for sample, aims to provide ittdlvldualized services to youth* ' 
Because its progrMS have been integrated, SfEDt counselors have many 
resourees available* CETA and non-CETA^alike* so that each youth can . ^ 
get whatever servieas he or she needs most; in other words. Integration 
has allowed cate|ortcal programs to be pulled apart and restruGtured in 
individual ways. ' % ' " 

the CifrF o£ St> Louis CSLATE) , Misso uri prime eponsor atos to steuature 
^its programs so that they feed into each other and provide long-range iapact 
on youth- For example^ 8-13 years old youth who^ paTticipate in a sumier 
recreational' program have already been Involved in vocational ©sploratlon when 
they enter SPEDY, Also* this prime sponsor Is preparing both SPEDY. and l^TF' 
youth for the future by Goncentrating on developing employability 
skills and. work habits from year to year/ Hopefully ^ isany of these ^■ 
youth will h^e' eligible for teferral to their Title X skills center, where 
strict acad^lc reqiilrements taposed by the local union^ have up to now posed 
problems for such raferrals* ' 

In North CarollTia^ the Raleigh iCdnsortlua developed several 
special projects whleh. are being indorporated into their overall program^ 
One of these SFEDY pr©Jects> which sought to encourage positive attitudes 
and self-concept in youth, has had: such dernonstrable success that it toU 
bacome a component Im all of their CETA progrOTs. 

' the Ba lance of Erie County^ -permsylvania prtae sponsor was directed to 
enhance ifielong tera^ Impact of SPEDY se^ices in 1977. In order to do so, the ■ 
prime sponsor mad^ concerted efforts to coordinate with local edocatwn agencies 
(UEk-B). Mong the many advantages of this collaboration were job 
related training smlnars conducted by school staff at each SPIDY worksite 
t© strengthen youth*! job skills and work habits* As a result of 
this awmer 'acperleace,. youth gained learalng experience with long term 
application in addition to ©aployment* . , ' , 

the Stockton-^San Joaquin County, California prime sponsor has also focused 
on articulation with tms, making use of the county school systm as 
the "administrative ict of SFEDY/' The comunication chat is so necessary 
whan sueh linkaiaa are developed is fostered In this area by an innovative 
CompladAts Control Center. This office receives all questions er ^ ■ 

complaints gagardlng program operations which keeps admltiistratprs alert to 
problems and serves to keep the various agencies involved well-lnf omed* . 
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wniJL,© %hm aifEering pDJiiCies, cricenaj ana approacnas among ckta 
programa; and eoaplicaCtd guidsliries do hltider inteirating SPEDY 
into year— round planalng tod prograsaning, many prime sponsors hava' bften 
suceesaful In their a tempts Co wrk out solutions t Prima sponsorj can 
-alao look torwB^Td to the results from ten demons cration progrMS t^hich 
%?tll be ielected as case studies of program Integration somftttoa n^t 



staff Qg ientatio n to SPEDYy RagulationS; Goals^ and PrQc adufas 

, As ,the d tract link betoeen primi sponsor agancies and youth siroier 
ejEparienGas^ E5EDY staff constitute a fundmental influence on the quality 
of tha aumaar progrMS* For this reason ^ prima sponsors must d aval op 
sui table Driantation to prepare staff '^iio are both knowledgaabla about 
the pfogram and its purposes arid possess the skills and attitudes 
that will nia3<iflaize youth expariences, 

Tixne, . howavar, iaposes major constraints on pri^a sponsors and thair plans 
,for staff . training in several vays. To begin with^ the short, duration , 
of SPEDY programs lislts the^tiMce of staff and also Italts the posslbilltiea 
for building on staff abilities and experience from one year to the naict 
■ that can occut in year-round programs* Prime sponsor^are mora often 
than not faced vrlth hiring new personnel each year and providing in exptr lanced 
staff with intrpductory training* The quick atart--up of SPEDY each year 
also affects the quality of staff orientation* Since training usually 
©ccurs just before prograsis .bagir^j when so many other progrim matters 
demand attention^ training tetida to be a briefs often pro foma treatment 
©f rulesj regulations* etc. In the short time avallabla to them,, prtoa 
sponsors are also hard pressed to address 'the important area of attitude 
developflaentj perhaps the aost, toportant learning area for staff who will 
be t^erking closely with youth and wrkaite personnel* Recognizing these 
eonstraints ©n preparing staff adequately for their roles and -responsibilities^" 
prise gponaora must make efforts to have a thoroughly planned and fully 
devaloped orientation in place prior the start of their, programs p 

'^ Typically p orientation or training sessions provide Infomation on 
CETA and SFEPY, their regulations and intent; on the relationships of ^ 
ea^h staff membet to the otheri and on procedural natters such as payroll, 
aceldent reports^ referrals^ terminations, .equal employment 
opportunity j and recruiting- Hoji^feverj some^prime sponsors have begun to 
expand on this bare-bones content, A rural prime sponsor , for exmples 
alto provides informacion to its SPEDY counselors on the local political 
structure^ its local geography, as wall as methods of dealing with parents* 
Counselors for anotheff rural pr sponsor found a workshop in communication 
and listening skills to be very helpful In their work with youth. In 
a lar ge urban araa ^ monitoring staff receive specific training in pbservatlon 
skills and data eollectlon tectalques* Part^of the training for a 
^c Qjis or tium staff engaged th^ in the innovative techniques that they could 



use during the progrM to encourage youth in recognising soma of thelff 
personal values • , 

• Since initial orientation sessions are often restricted by tlttej 
prisie sponsDra hav^. e^c tended^ their staff training In pmvetal different 
vayB, - One way is to dlstribuCe haadbooka or manuals whieh owtline roles, 
responaibiLitisSp and procedures* Although this technique may seem taost 
helpful where large numbers of staff must bi trained in a ahorc amount 
* of tisie, it is being used by amall and large agfeucies alike. RecognUging 
the need for fsllpwing up on imitial staff training, another prime sponsoir 
stresses the idea of ''reorientation*- by conducting weekly inservice aessioas 
throughout the attfraer, A Balance of State prlsi sponsor extends ataff 
orientation through the year by ^conventog several flieeciaga io the springs 
which include skills training workahops,^ and by eappiog of £ the suTOtter 
with a staff rei^iew of the entire program,. 

' Important questions ^regarding staff, which probably cannot . 
be answered in one way for all prime sponsors^ are the questiona of 
who are best qualified to work with youth- and how they should be , \ 

selected. SoTne of the approaches already used demonstrate considetabla 
variety; for ^Mplej a Balance of State prime sponsor looks particularly 
for persons with SPEDY eKperience to he its team leaders; a gonsortiui:^ ' • 
prime sponsor has found that elderly persons are very effective counaeiors; e 
county prime sponsor favors recruiting staff from the Inmtdiate community 
believing they will take greater intareat in the quality of the program; 
another priiQe sponsor makes extensive use of local education ataff* 
Essentially, the issue boils down to a question of what characterises the 
ability to inake the most of youth's eKperlencea. Is a graduate degree 
an indication of this ability? Will youth identify more easily with peraons 
who have experienced soma of the same problems they e^cparienee? this is likel; 
remain one area in which prime, sponsora will continue to base individual 
decisions on demonstrated performance in their got progr^s* 

In addition to the agency staff %^ho will be working directly with 
youth, aoine prlsi^^ sponsors also try to reach worksite supervisora with some 
training or orlantatiou before their programs begin; manyp however^ experience 
similar difficulties la doijig so* It is often difficult, for example, to 
get these adult workers to attend "eKtra" meetings| another difilculty lies 
in reaching the appropriate worksite personnel^ that is, those who will 
deal with the youth on a day-tQ-day basis. Those prime sponao^Ss however, 
who have arranged for Staff to vipit imdivldually with supervisora to 
distribute handbooks and to discuss the toportance of attending orientation 
meetings, have found Increased responsiveness to their overtures* 

Although p^toe sponsors will continue to face the constraints of 
time inherent in sumer-only programs, staff orientation to SBEDY is being 
Improved by earlier planning, at tOTpts to rehire, competent sMff^ through 
more attention to- training content and follow-up* In such waySj sumer 
staff can be better prepared to capitalise, da the potential for meaningful 
f work experiences for SPEDY youth. 
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Partlclpanc Eligibility and Salectlon 

ability of prima sponsors to establish workable iiitaks amd 
; salectlon proceduras for SPIDY enrollment probably has tht most direct 
bearing oa the oparatlon o£ auccassful p*rograms* It Is cletr that for 
SPEDY to serve its purpose^ prime sponiors must be able w fiad the moat - 
.needy youth within the limits of the SPEDY guidelines and 
:;, orlteria. Sensitive to the issue of acGOuntabillty, but also familiar 
/ with the inherent difficulties in eligibility and selection proctaures, 
- prime sporisors are searching £or workable SQlutlons to common problaas* 

Prime sponsors eKpreised eontraon concern over Inconiplati and tiiaccurate 
appHeations and the eictra demands' of time and staff that are neidid 

' to rectify theE* Even though the majority of prime spni©rs raqulra. ycuth^ 
and «some times parents p to apply is person, applications are not always 
complete. One prime sponsor deals with this problem by placing incomplete . 
applications In a pending file and sending youth a letter explairiiiig the ' 
Importance of getting the missing information. In other araai^ particularly 

^ in smallar pro|rams, agency staff can follow-up personally and even assist . 
in ratrlavlng the necessary infortnation. Other prime iponsori^ natnaly those in 
large cities^ however^ are forced to leave the matter of conpileting 
applications to the youth thaQselves* . ' , 

Verify tog the aecuracy of information involves SMllar diff laxilties 
and also lacks an ironclad solution. Againp prime sponsDrs appraach 
varification in different ways* Some do more ectensive aross-^ehaaks 
yjLth social servlea records^ taK records/ work permit infomaLtiQtij 
pravlous applications, and other sources of informatldn tliaii others to 
j verify age^ residence, incomey and so on. Some make use ©f coiaputier 
systams while others choose to verify only a random sample cf applieations. 
While in soma areas allglbillty proceduras suffer from bilng conductad by 
an agency outside the prime sponsor agancyj e*g* employment Bervla^^ tn 
ather CTeas such division of labor provides an automatic doubla^check 
on applicants^ eligibility. 

Income verification appears to be a particularly pressing ptobleia* 
More and more, prime sponsors are instituting procedures to plac^ the 
liability for accurate information. with the enrollaes and thalr parents* 
They are doing so, in many eases ^ by requiring signatures actasttng to 
the truth of information and emphasising the possible penalties of Intentionally 
fraudulent statMents| one prime sponsor has notary publics on hand during 
/intake. Prime sponsors have found that such practices can signlf icantly 
reduce the number of Ineligible applications. Although questions eKlst 
as to whether enforcement is possible and whether it is evea advisable, 
prime sponsors agree on the essential need to Improve verification 
procedures. 

Selection procedures are also being refined as prime ipotiiors discover 
bettier ways to target and recruit youtti who are most is-neid. To 'make 
SPEDTf more accessible to these groups, for examplep prime Bpoiasors have 




strangthMed their publlci relations eff arts and movad intake into thft 
GQwmunttUm, Some find that using npntraditional sites for Intake, tot instanca 
malls and town hallst ,li mQtm attractive ts dropouts, iov eKample. One prima 
Sponior whteh serves ho th an urtan and a rural population, redesigned its 
raerulteent plan to more tf festively reach rur^al youth who had praviously 
hmmn overlooked becauaa of the trans^ortatian prohlems in reaching tha intake 
office in the city* In another city, the prima sponsor recruited 
offenders coTOprlslag 25% ot tha 1978 program directly out of halfMy 
houses and Institutions. 

Regarding selection procedures i:^pt tee sponsors differ as to i^hether 
the intent of SPEDY is heat served by recruiting "new faces" each year 
In order to give mora youth some exposure to, work, or whethar rierultoent 
efforts should attempt to reenroll the same participants from year to 
year so that sktlla.developmettt and work rtlationahips ean ba ©axlal^edp 
frijjie sponsors also weighed the pros aad cons of the most widely used 
selection methodi, namelyi (1) first come - first servedi^ (2) lotteryi 
(3) point/rating systM| (4) and matrlic systM- As discussions highlighted,, 
some prtae sponsors believe that the flrsc-come, flrsC-served and the lottery 
methods, whUe practical la serving large nOTbars of youths fail to assure 
that the most needy youth get aeryed* Drawbacks were also considered In 
using the matrta system^ ^hlch some feel #eems to reward the leisc 
deserving youth; and In uiing' the point/ratiUg system, whlchp it was f^lt, 
encourages youth to eKiggerate their handicaps and maintain their dis- 
advantaged status^ On the positive side, suggestions were made as to how. 
methods could be used -together to attain fiirer selection procedures. 

The strides already taken by prtoe sponspri toward more workable 
eligibility and selection procedures reflect "the Importance which they 
attach to realising SPEBV^s goals. Although soma prime sponsor i would 
like to see broader income guldellnas for SPlDy and fewer changes in. 
criteria from year to year^ others feel that simplified and more 
consistent requirements would ease some o£ their problCTS- .Frtoe sponsors 
are generally developing practices which bespeak greater accountablllo* 
and more efficient prggram operation, , 



Serving Youth Confronted With Significant Employment Barriers 

Ifany prtoe sponsors have specifically directed their attention to 
segments of their youth populations which, while being at an eeonomic 
disadvantage, face additional ^ployment barriers, Thise groups Include 
dropouts, «-of fenders, the disabled, teenage mothers, and minorities* 

Dropouts appear to pose greater difficulty for many prtae sponsors 
because there Is no Institutional' channel for Identifying thm, unlike^ the 
juvenile court system that can ha3.p to reach ^^-off enders, or a school's 
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spaclal ediucacion departmant through which handicapped youth can be directly 
identified, ' , » " 



Most of the prograjns designed to serve elgnif leant youth segmerits 
conibina several approaches. For exampli, the "School on WheelSj*- 
which deals with dropouts in Albyg^gy^ ^s* Ne w >telcg , offers training 
for put of seho©l youth which is not pre-atructured but rather is keyed . 
to the work in which the youth expresses an Interesc* The youth split their 
day betwean school^ which is^ staffed by out of school teachers, and 
work that if related to. the goals that the dtopouts help deslsn them-* 
selves. The youth find their own Jobs and receive one school credit 
for every 180 hours of work. The fact that this SPEDY prograro has a , 
waitiiig list of .400 names sems indicative, of the great need that exists 
for such programs* w ' • 

The prtae sponsor in Alleghen y Count y^ ^nssylvanta ^ has united 
with three county organisations in daveloplng worktites and designing 
programs for youths including dropouts and ^--of fenders , who face credit 
deficiency as an etttployrnent barrier^ Unable to go to school because 
they need to .work\ these youth were paid for their worksite activities 
and received two credits for their half -day classroora program through " 
SPEDY iti 1978^ = A Phllad_elphiat Pennsylvania grantee who subcontracted with an 
organisation to serve youth with academic daficiencias took a different 
approach. This subcontractor established sTnall busintsses intended 
^ to serve the isutiediate needs of the. youth by focusing on training rather 
than academics* 

The prime sponsor in Sjt^ Paul^ Minnesota , offered a program for 
40 ex^of fenders which combined classroom and work eKpsrlenca and allowed 
youth to apply both their credits and wages toward offense reparation. 
Twenty of the slots ware ^eld for those with oental or physical handicaps. 
Through a contract with the Urban Leaguep judges in the Juvenile Court 
system in the ILpujL sy ill Ken tucky aria^ ara tDaking direct referrals of 
youth to CETA programs as alternative to detention* 

Teenage mothers in San Fran cisco^ California received child care 
instruction and clerical training through ^o programs offered by the city 
prime sponsor* These teenagers received some\rOTedial education and eKperien^e 
with a computer system as preparation for entering the area labor tnarket* This 
prtoe sponsor offered other special projects which included offenders - 
running non-profit s tores ^ and handicapped youth in a theatre project* 

Twenty percent of SPIDY participants served by the prime sponsor in 
Hennepin County^ Mianesota j in 1978 were'-youth with eraotiohal/fflental^ 
'physical* and learning disability handicaps* These youth were mainstreamed ^ 
vith others into a ref orestration project or positions in local govern- 
sent and social sewick agencies* The youth were provided with a great . '= 
deal of tralniflg> including basic job skills and labor oarket orientation, 
before they went on the job| they also received academic credit* 
I'lonitors reported no discernable difference- in the efforts or skills 
mong the youth in this mains treatn project^ but did find that, the handicapped 
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youth tnjoyed increased soaiallzaCion and eelf-»esteero* These same 
flndinga ate barne oux Xtl similar programs in other areas. 



rhe ptojgcts that h^^a beeo developed to sarve youth facing special 
«npLe^ant bartiers Ttfilact SPEDlf's significant role in serving the needs 
©f aJL youth* Identlfyiaj these youth Is greatly assisted by prime sponsors' 
eolLflboratlon with a varlity of contmunicy agenGias a^d 'ti&^ approaches ean 
%m diV'eloped to recruic tliaae youth* The prime sponsot in Allegheny County ^ 
P mmt iy Ivanla a £0% exaapla, racrults significant segnienCs of youth in 
^onjmetiin with SPEDY jol^iite reeruittiant* The wrlisita development 
packagts^ that include inJoTOation on lequirmMts, deajillnaa, ate, , 
'fe?hi&i are aent out to public and private nonprofit organizations, also^ 
aarv^e to alatt these staff to the programs available to speoial youth. 
The succes^is achieved Ear should encouraie more efforts to ^incorporate 
auch youth into SPED'S plafls and programs* 



Youth sMf loyabj lit y' Assessmant, Counsel in g, Oclentation 
^ '^""^ and^Soh ool Cradlt - ^ 

Merely prbvidisg jrouth with summer jobs does sot assure their development 
as job seeksra* job holders, ot even that they will acquire a useable skill* 
ffrosjeecs for enployabtlity 11^, instead, in increasing the options for youth 
that ^11 help them sore -easily make tha transltloTi from school to^work. SPEPY 
prliae aponaars* as a r^suit^ are generating alternatives and effecting long- 
tana rasiilts by couplii%s wrk epcperiences ^ith 'assessnent, career couaselingi^ 
laho:r aarkac Qrientaticpn^ and also by arranging new opportunities for academic 
«edlt* la developing youths* employabllity ^ SPEDY is dealing with the 
larger issuss of attitudeSj aspirations ^ and ffiociyatlon, 

1£ SJEPY la to be ^ catalyst for change, eve^one involved isust underst^d 
the importance of taklftg a long-range view of thair present efforts. For thij. 
peasotit youth eiaploym'btli*7 needs to address attitudea, not only to gain the 
support of employers arid cosimunlty agenclas involved^ but also to eKpand the 
horl^DHS of yotith* Thm T^WTsa Regional Planning Conirpissi on (TeKas)^^priae 
sponsor particularly eOThaai^ss this point by stressing personal decisioTOaklHf 
£h 1« youth dftvelopaeftt yrogram^ feeling that it is more Important for young 
peopai to he skillful in siakiog personal decisions and judgments than even to 5 
aelect a' qaraer. Other piogrami like Iscambla County, Florida incorporate , 
mspeeta of personal grp^fc mnd discovery by stressing orientation to long 
term goals and huilding fyamewotks for overall exploration of alternatives- 
Youth employability 3fequires a structured approach| a strategy. As a 
Clrst step^ then, prime sfQnsors use various assessmanc methods to identify 
inte«ats and sec goalp. Assessment is a particularly important step for 
^QUtli i^ho do not have some earear inclinations, are confined to traditional 
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choices, or who simply feel defeated about th^ possibilities that e^lac, 
Assessment is usually done by use of interas c , laventories or surveys from 
which point cDunselors can find jobs and assess needs to begin to build a 
plan; some ^pricie sponsors do so by tnakini use of commercial systems chat 
are available. The Balanee of State (RQ59 l^aihlngton, on the other hand, 
essentially alloys youth to do their own assessnienc uhich, is possibl 
bccausa of ths modular design of its program* Youth identify their own 
ireedSj vhether they are in the areas of work skills or job skills. 

Youth employability also includes couriseling which helps guide youth 
. in ^any ways. From initial assessinents for exafliples counselors can help to 
find or develop jobs that match fxpressed perferences. Counsalors also build 
career awareness by Interpreting Interests and aelecting the skills youth ' 
will need. Since the role of counselors is a very ixnportant one in developing 
youth emplQyability^ the Mercer Co unty (Pennsylvania) Consortium has placed, 
great emphasis on providing special training~to Its staff", the idea behind 
this thrust was to reorient them to assume rolss as employability developers 
and raise their avrareneas of how they could indeed expand youth's experiences 
and opportunities. 

Another Epproach in providing well-rounded employability is through 
infartDation apecifically geared to the labor market including job market 
. information and occupational inf oTOatlon as wll as Job-getting skilla. The 
delivery of labor raarket orienCation/information appears to be improving 
through the ,use of computers and better llhka|es with conaaunity resoureas and 
state agencies* the Cumberland Cou nty (Malne)^. -prime ^ for eKamples uses one 
Of many auCQmated systems to provide its rural youth i^lth career Inforniation 
chat Uses possible occupations, the skills required , and the available 
schools; this information forms the basis- for further discussion with counselof 
This prime sponsor has found that youths who seem to enjoy using this equipment 
are also inotivatad to seek further career guidance as a result* Shore term- 
goals are also being extended by career guidance available from vans vhich 
travel from worksic^^ to worksite. One of those asing this technique is the ^ ^ 
Northeast Ohio_ Cons or tium serving a rural area* .Youth received career guidance 
information from flints trips, cassettes and other visual presentations as well 
as by participating in interviews and resume witlnf aetivicies, SPEDY 
participants in Dutchess Co un ty , - New York were given labor market information 
at the job site In the context of the job to make the job a morj tneaningful 
experience. Many youth in Clevalandj^Ohlo participated in a day-long project- 
which provided mini-labs^ career games ^ filras^ and intetviewing^ all set in 
an engaging "Star l^ars" setting* In addition^ a theatrical approach was also 
taken to provide labor market information* Coupled with assessment and 
cQutiseling, the delivery of labor market orlentatlorn adds to youths* 
opportunities for a more i^eaningful and satisfactory ralatlDnship with 
employers as well as opening up horizons and enQOuraglng youth In the 
direction of attainable gcals* 

Many prime sponsors have been able to work with local schools to design 
academic programs in nontyplcal settings^ These efforts are particularly 
meaniri^ful Cq dropouts and youth who have difficulty dealing with schools* 
Although 'many more prime sponsors are hoping to sat up programs in which eredlt 
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can be earfiedj prime sponsors In m^ny areas have already been succaasful. Thfe 
prime sponsor in yort Wayne, Indiana, for example, has completed an srrangtmerit 
wich the local educacion agency (LEA) that provides \^or% ijrpariences for which 
youth cafl earn acadamic^ credit. This SPEDY program has tied into tbair 
non traditional basic skills program, run by the Board of Educatian in 
nBighborhoods, and coupled it %9±th worksite activity; teachers at the worksit% 
can davelpp work eKperlenca and offer academic credit. The prime sponsor in 
Cologado Springs, ColoradQ , also has arranged for academic credit for a careet 
eKploratioti project serving dropouts and noncarear dtteccad youth; this program 
which involved youth in training, wotk eKperience, and counseling, led to 
credit if youth returnad to high school. 

AJ-though much of the success of t^ie eroployabillty devalopment approach 
may be manifested long after the SPEBY eKperienca has ended, indicatiDns of 
some Iflimedlate resuits can be seen. The BOS Wyoming prime ^^iponsor, for 
example J found a measure of success in the fact that youth who were identified 
as high, potential dropouts all went on to school or unsubsidiEad work after a 
three-part prograni of observational Job exploration, hands-on e^-rperlencej 
and visits to the Job Corps Center. ^Jhila all effects way not be so evident, 
, the employ ability approach is certainly saking much more possible and 
attainable for youths 



Haanlngful Work Plus Close Worksite Supervis iDn Equals a 

Productive SFEDY Experiance 

> Primfe sponsors are greatly cancernM with the li^ue of ''meaningful 
work." For instance, ^^^hlle the emphasis on iniprovlns wtU experlances 
is understood as intended to move youth out of menial jobs, there is 
concern that this is not realistic in some areas, naiaely rural areas and 
s^all towns, where a limited number of wrksiteE esist in the first place. 
Rot^ever, the more generally ea^ressed and deeper cdncerti regards the 
issue of what csnstituces truly meaningful wrk* 

Ther^ is some feeling that the pepartment of tabor (DOL) definlclon 
of s^aningful work is Ceo restrictive. Some prime sponsors believe, for 
e^caciple, that even roenial TOrk Is better than no wrk at all, and that 
to the extant that youth find out they do not want to 'push a broom for 
the test of their lives, even menial jobs have some value* Another 
prevailing opinion holds tehat Job titles ot classifications are of seMndar^r 
ifflpottancft to youth^s acquisition of good work habits on a Job, like 
punctuality, comunication, and teanTOrk. Finally, although the results 
of independent studies of SPEDY encourage prime sponsors to find, out what 
youth perceive to be meaningful, even then great differences of opinion 
are found co exist • 
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No dispute, however, exists over the fact that close supervision Is 
the fflost iniportant factor in ntaklng 0 SPEDY work aKperienGe TOrchwhile. 
When all is said and dona,, the banefits that youth derive from a work ■ 
experiencfe, whethar.it^s weaaured in skills, habits, or motivation, depend 
on tha abilities and interest of thair iwnediate aupervisors Co provide It. 
The quality of supervision then is of paramount importance when plannara 
develop SPEDY workaices. 

The first step in devfelpplng good worksites is to Idantify potential 
jobsices and operators, a task which often begins with evaluationa of those 
froffi the previous year. Althouih planners base evaluation on the extent to 
which parforaance riatched the work Chat was agreed upon, they also benefit 
froia staff evaluations, and even SPEDY participant evaluacMns. The latter 
is a method used in Comanche County^ CDiorado , where anraUees rank the 
quality of their TOrkaices and their supar^isors at the and of each program* 
The prime spDnsor for. Che CQunty o£ S anta Barbara, California , has also 
received invaluabla feedback on Fhat ia or is not worMng by sending members 
of its youth sub-council to talk wtch enrolleas at worksites. ■ 

By looking closely at past performancas planners can begin to weed out 
unsatisfactory .worksites and discovat where majoif weakness^ ftKist, 4n 
Alahama conaortium^ Autauga, Elmore and Montgom ery Kanpowey Consortimnt for ^ 
eKMpie^ now avoids large institutions for worksites havini 'noticed a greater 
tendency of such sites to simply .offer "make work" Jobs. Since they have . 
diversified their worksites, added special programa, and raduced the nujnbera 
of youth at each worksite, the program dropout rate has fallen fron 28% to 

In addition to evaluating old sitea, planners must also develop new ones. 
One prime sponsor has been greatly assisted in this effort by aollci^itig 
area business and labor represeatatives as advocates In- Identifying potential 
worksa^cas; others have found new resourcea among operatora of other CETA 
youth programa. 

Once potential jobsites have been identified, prime apDnsors must 
ascertain the adequacy of agencies to provide the elementa^L at will lead Co 
semnlngful work e^cperlences. The TrjL^Cdunty (Pennsylvani a) l^anpower C onaortlum 
prime sponsot, for example, specifically looks at requests In terns of the 
■toumber of youth requested, the nature of the activity pMpoaed, and above" 
all, their capacity to provide good supervialen; at thla poinc in the 
deveZopraenc process, tho Penobsco t Coun ty . (Maine) Consortium h as found it Is 
eKtremely helpful to consult agencies %m have dealt with proposed operators 
in the past and use these outside opiniins In judging suitable SPEOT worksites* 

Having determined the worksites that will participate in the coming 
surmer, prima sponsors must develop written agreaments with optrators, another 
very importanc step in worksite development. Although the nature of these 
agreaniencs varies among prime sponso^rs, one agency which requires a full 
description of che duties participants will perfom, the equipment that will 
be ^sed,^ and the skills youth will acquire, has found Che specificity reached 
at this juncture of the planning prDcass can significantly laprove monitoring 
and control ovar the quality of the program. 
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. vr-rk^^lt.. p«rsunn--.l far chu^lr roiw-s. As prlsw^ sp^n^isrs a la.uvar.-., . t.ta 

nuallcv of supervision be.n?s a strsi^gu-r r^lotlonahip to th« actLtuuc-a ana 
»rl'rstandtn« of .up«rvi»ors, than .v*n to ch« supervi.«r/anrolUfi f = «J 

worksite personnel with some ortencacion Co SPEDY. che Noamouch Coun|^, 
Kew J.riay, prime sponsor does so through a trainlna workshop specifically 
designed l^r th« "nuts and bol«" paople tha yard foreman. Ch. ^ ruck driver 

wi?S- workslL.sup«rvis«,. Abl. to visit workal«s on a v«kly 

staff are specifically prepared to help, supervisors understand tbelt roles 

a L"e« and .valuLLs. to ^onl.or adherence to agreements 

and generally support supervisors vith information and assistance in completing 

nereisarv iaLrwork A prime sponsor in the Lehlyh Valley, fennsyavania 

arerprlvISs its own supervisors to SflDY w^5kit«with^ST^?^ 

olSr iploi participants ara trained to' help, counselors supervise younger 

enrollees in the Somerset County., Ke^^JarsgZ P^°I"»- °f 

efforts' to cownunieate eKpectatioM and offer support, supervisors are 

filling more meaningful rolas at SPSDY worksites. 

Dispute over a definition of "nieaningful work" notwlthBtanding, ■ 
approaches in use by prime sponsors suggMt certain trends Cotfard amproved 
work experiences. The project approach^ for example, being used m rural 
and urban areas alike, offers two major benefits. First, prime sp.onsors 
are finding that developing projects at sites rather than merely ^finding 
worksites" Is helping to widen limited worksite possibilities. The prime 
sponsor in Prince George County. Maryland, actually raquests worksites to 
propose nine-week projicts f or the i^uSTthey intend to ^^ve. Secondly, 
Since proiects offer specific work goals, this approach seems to offer a 
better focus for close supervision. 

Another trend among priae sponsors in jobslte development is earlier 
planning. The T^^l^n^e of State Washington and the Cia^stto^ prim« 
sponsors, for example, cite more produtSlve SPEDY experiences because 
early Joislte development has provided. e«ra ti™. to taatch to ,^ .. 

pref^ed «ark. to orient super^rlsors. to visit site and nego ^eoiflc , 

Lreements, and to secure detailed job descriptions. In addition, Omaha 
youth have'had the time to meet with individual ^^^^^^^f^^^ 
in D«ke,ta County. Minnesota, youth and supervisors have had the change to 
sign agreSSts which clearly dertil mutual expectations. 

Although many prime sponsors express problems with ^he term 
"meaningful wrk." it has not precluded prime «P°"«°" » ^"^^^^ 
toward identlflcatlom of better worksites and «or. »!f ^^f^f ^"^J^J^?"" 
for youth. P.rhaps even more critical to the issue is prime sponsors 
degree of success m improving the quality of worksite supervision.^ 
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\progr 

PtlmeXsponsors are concinually broadeniiig tha scope of SPEDY and 
intensifying, the services offered to youth. Prime sponaors are doing 
so primarily by developing diveraicy in their progran components to 
craate a mix of activities that meet specific nmeds of various segoenti 
of the youth population* 

In lighE of the fa£t that work eKpErienca activitlaa, whie . largely 
characCeriEed past SFrot programs ^ ware not nacftssarily addressing the 
taost liiisiedlate needs or long^ranga employability. lor many youth, priwe - 
sponsors have reeonsidered their program goals, KoW, goals to maKlalge 
the produetivity of youth , to enhance ^helr wprk performance ^ to develop 
strong work habits . snd so forth are being realised through prograois 
that incorporate trainings remedial education^ peraonal support services,, 
^nd career exploration^ as well as worksite activities, ^e inherent 
flexibility that prograri mlK affords a prtoe sponsor helps it meet the 
different needs required by youth from rural and uirban settings; those of 
different age groups and experiences; minorities and other significant 
aegments within its own Jurisdictionp 

' ^ The Kin^-^Snoho CTlsh qounties Consortluai i in Seattle, Washington, 
follows a three-step process in developing a mixed program wherein 
activicles implemented are earefully developed and based on a local needs 
assessment* In 1978 ^ this prime sponsor offered three types of activities;^ 
(1) work experience - designed to develop fintry--level skills and job habita, 
to increase self-confiidence , and to .ptovlde wages; (2) ,4 training - designed 
to develop job habits and sMllss to develop academic skillss and to develop 
life skills, that isj learning to balance a checkbook, locate housing^ 
ate*;, and (3) support services - to provide for emergency medical, financial* 
and counseling needs, and self-help skills, sucli as finding dental care* 

The Balance of gta te (SOS) Puerto Rico uses a project approach to serve 
mostly tural, out of school youth in the work e^erience programs, yheie 
youth are involved in cdmmunity service and conaervation projects. The prime 
sponsor for Dakota Connty, Minnesota^ a small town - rural area, has enhanced 
work experiences; ty offering youth individualized, on-site counseltog in 
l7oth voeational and personal areas* la addition to a program of general vork 
^5cperience for youth without specific long--term interests, the prime sponsor 
i-^ Hadlson County ^ Indiana, provides ^.work eKperfance for youth 'with expressed 
interests* The Health Careers Work Escperience eomponintj for axaB^le, 
Included substantial work experience in hospitals and weeMy health careers 
seminars to further expose youth to the varloua aspects of health career 
employment. This prlttt sponsor also provided high school dropouts an 
eleven-'Weelc GED/Work Escperlence program, .o. 

Th^ City of Spri ti gf ield^ Missouri , offers further evidence of approaches 
used to address sptaifiq area needs. This pr toe sponsor provides five 
ptogram components that #re geared to certain sgea and which, in part, 
serve as a byllt--ln incremental program for youths For example, new 14-^ and 
lS--year--olds are entered In a career exploration program through a contract 
/ • ' 
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with a local vocacional school. In addition to esploring sev a ral chosen 
occupational ocfeas, thme youth attend group dounsellng every week. ^ The 
following year, these youth can join crew projects which are supervised ■ 
hv 18-21 year olds; 1978 projects included safety inspections of bicyclas 
in the comnunity and the care and feWlng o£ animals at the zoo. Programs 
for older youth included a career eKpl^rat ion/work experience program 
serving high school dropouts, work experience for 16-18 year olds, and a 
skills training program for 18-21 year old high school graduates who did 
not plan to attend college. Careful assessoent led to the selection of 
these youth for parcictpacion in the Title I sunmer vocational exploracion 
program and thetf'transfer to a full-year program in the fall. 

, The conponente of the Alexandria^ Virginia, prliie sponsor's program . 
vere designed in conjunction with the school system. The largest part of 
this program consisted of two coropbnents providing remedial education. 
The Motivational Skills Training coaponent offered unmotivated youth small 
group settings with instrucCors and concentrated on "survival skills,, 
such as buying and caring for a car, as well as counseling in ^f&^f and 
Biath The Basic Education component offered instruction m math and 
EngUsh and an opporcunity for discussing job search methods. Youth -In 
both of these non traditional classroom programs spent one half of the day 
in class and Che other half w&rl^ing at jobs where they, helped others, such 
as in a YMCA prograo for young children. 

One final example of program mix not only highlights the reach of 
current SPEDY programs but also an important step in how to identify what 
area needs are there to serve. As the Harris County. Texas prime sponsor 
discoveredi it is not always" sufficient to contact heads of agencies when 
devteloping sites for a good program mix since they are often far removed 
from the operations. Rather, success in identifying worksites for special 
youth segments lies in contacting those people who are fannliar with the 
actual needs that ftxlsc. such as assistant directors, or other mid-level 
personnel.' This is the approach that led to their recent successful 
venture with the BuTOettt-Bayland Home for Dependent and Megleeced Children, 
in Houston. Eighty-five youth in this .residential facUlty participated 
in a work experlenta program either at the Home or in the community, ^ 
Interested youth at. the .facility went through an application and interview 
-process and £ot thtt oost part were able to choose their work. Most of the 
wrk at the site was work that hid been left undone because of personnel 
shortages: youth had onB-to-one supervision with staff members. In the 
course of this thrsft-month program, youth gained meaningful experience 
While Improving thair own environment. In addition to the tangible benefits 
gained, for eMmpla, in the new library which some youth contributed to, 
thli work experience program also resulted in Improved behaviors, better 
undtrstandlng betV6sn the Home's staff and residents, and . increased self- 
confidence among the youth. This project is representative of the success 
in meeting the special needs of youth that can be achieved through program, 
nix. 



Monltorin^ ^i Is EvarvbQdy Doing Theiy Job? 



Monitoring Is vieii^ed as an ovsrieeing fuioctlon for program operations ' 
in progress. As such, its purposes are latgely related to compliance and 
aeeountabllity leading to early detecclon of areas needing corrective sction* 
Prime sponsors, however, are ii-^o being encouraged to uge monitoriog findings 
to identify why those problMs eKist and how they can be avoided, Honitoringp 
noWp is being established as an integral part of overall prograa planning. 

Although prime sponsors may highlight different aspects of the ffioiiicoring 
proeesSp Its elements coTOonly include staff training or orientation ^ a 
combination of desk and site reviews, the use of various instruments and 
guideXineSp written documentation, corrective action, and follow-up* Several 
prltoe aponsorg particularly highliiht the technical assistance potential of 
the monitiorlng process in addition to its use in compliance and performance 
review* ^ In these cases , Mnitora assuma a troubleshooting role and monitoring 
becomea a preventive approach to achieving quality operational 

Monitoring worksites and supervision .seems to be an easier task for some 
prime sponsors than monitoring particlpaat eligibility* Prime sponsors 
express difficulties, for eKample* in verifying eligibility data not only 
because incoffiplete fows require trackin| information doim individually ^ 
a huge task In a large area, but also because of sensitivity to the issue 
of privacy, a 'concern more strongly felt in smaller communities . 

Ttik number of monitoring visits ranges among agencies from several visits 
per summer to weekly visits. Even with such variations ^ however, many primes 
have learned the value of completing a full complement of worksite visits 
vithln the first two weeks of their programs to catch problems early* 
A mtdwesCern cgnsgrtlum also finds this procedure helps impress monitors 
with the importance of thai^ Jobs. 

Host prime sponsors agree on the need for the inmediacy of corrective 
action in a program of short duration such as SPEDY and have developed 
schedules j systems and forms for information to flow according to their 
particular needs. The Central Iowa Regional Consortium , because it serves 
both a metropolitan and a rural population , in fact runs two different 
sections each staffed, monitored, and evaluated differently -"-^ within 
its own administration* City and consortia agencies which cover large 
numbers or areas particularly need to structure effective feedback and 
Qo^unici^tlon syst^ss. For this reasorip the Central Texa^^anp^gt^er C 
requires daily reports from its monitors | monitors for the Cit^ of Bos t o ji 
prime 'Sponsor are required to call the main office twice a day -in addition 
to campleting site visit reports* and In Los Angeles, individual monitors* 
reports are compiled to form an overall wae^y report which is4theo 
distributed to all monitoring staff* 

. Priifle sponsors have adopted different procedures that have refined their 
monitoring processes. Some prime sponsors, for instance, arrange their 
monitoring visits with worksite supervisors while others choose to arrive 
unannotiiiced« One ^ar ge__ q;i dwe a t e rn prtoe sponsor purposely assigns a different 
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oerson to do a final sice visit in erd« to achieve a oW^five 
ni^^B^nt. BnLnc. of Stat, (BOM Ml|i£a£i> has found eha;: monlcoring 

the program visit. In Los Ang.les . ■'Btt>dant-proieaston«I^. °L 
wJo/«f S?EDY^elil;^hla and rStu^H year *fter ye«. participate m Che 
monitorlna and evaluation duties. 

While mDnitoring helps to Identify problems requiring Immediatft 
attention it can also be used to discover the Muses of those , problaos. 
Wth ongoing rafineaents. monitoring should prove to have .var iner««s.ng 
valueJor.screngthenlng both planning and operations 



Maasuring GoalB and Ev fiiaaSM"' ■ 
You Know jJhat You'r e Oplni Works?_ 

Learning what works and what doMn't In 'sPEDt proB«o actlvltl.s is 
critlcaf to ongoing improvements In nmm^t prograTns. Evaluation must be , 
understL arn.oefsary for the ongoing problem^solving P^P=«^ that uses 
crltLisBS and identified problans to strengthen ^eak program areas. 

Seen from a larger perspective, evaluation is a cyclical process 
which lnol^« various atagesi infoWACton must, ba gacheredj ic must be 

fashion tLough aomi methanlsm. Somt prima sponsors hav^ adopted formal 
evaluation- modals which clarify th„e Steps. Tb« subcontractor 
city of Corpus Christi, Texas, usa. a aysteo that evaluates not only ^hat 
Is happening but also ho^ it^s happ.nlng. Directed «f f ^^^^l^^" 
program's impact on the youth, this parclcular system helps to identtfy 
S^sS resources, asse.s^he ■ degrae to which ^^^^^ J'^^^ ^l;^^ 
together vlth monitoring ^ata helps to ^^l^^l^l^^^ 

King a «ew, |-^^^J--; J^S^'-- 
of the system used, however, the evaluation is seen to be most useful if 
:Lract«Led by tAe following point.. (D f^'^^^^m^^ 
timsi (2) collect only the infornation that is needed; and (3) traaslate 
findings into useable information. 

Ih« evaluation procss b=8i>.» »ttl, . Yr^r"rai^rJ°'s"^?^ speciS 

SoS?;r rd™L*£u"£r^^^^ the reasons for pro.U.* and 

Zlcl?.^ ?". tMrpoint, staff =.» d«id. vh,t to hishUjl.; in ts.ir 
successes. . , J ^ .^rine sponsor , tor example, assessed tvo years . 

SiSf of- d.*a^i'l5risgill^^ " the oualiry o£ 
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supervision, participarit/supervisor ratio, etc.s irx order to beEter plan for 
the future* The City of Davenport Clova) prime sponsor uses attitudes as a 
source of evaluativa information on its rate of success. While there is 
momB difficulty In measuring an intangible 11U% atticude, this priae spDnsor 
has found it to be evidant in the outconie of various recreational activities 
it plans each year for staff, participancs, and fa^lies and will continue 
to use it as a program barometar* 

Prime sponsors employ a variety of methods Co collect , and use 
different sourcea from which Co draw data. Many, for eKaraple, check vrrltteti 
records; fflany also use a pre- and posttest fflBthDd for ellcicing perceptions 
of youth; others use surveys and quastinnnftlres with youths supervisorSj 
and in Bomm cases, parents* 

The sophistication of SPEDY evaluations va^y from prime sponsor to 
prime sponsor. Depending on its size, 'for example, there may be a specific 
evaluations team or it may be delegated to agency staff as an additional 
duty* In genaral, prime sponsors seem to demonsttace adequate, though not 
tarribly sophisticated evaluation methodSj such as Che use of control groupSj 
to assess impacts of their prograins. Host seem to feel that they do not 
have the resources necessary for either extensive or expensive evaluation* 

Measuring the evaluation data and feeding the data back into the planning 
cycle is the best means of improving programs froi^ year to year. U^en 
Information' is compared^ prime sponsors often discover valuable facts 
that can change their procedures or direct attention to addressing 
particular areas, mim the City of Davenp ort (low) prime sponsor, as 
one case in point, attempted to understand why youch ^^ere dropping out of 
Its program^ data showed that the group of dropouts paralleled those t^ho 
had ^ enrolled late and who therefore had a narrower selection of jobs from 
v^hich to choose. Similar reconsideration pf program operations was given 
by the rural Chamuna County^ New York prime, sponsor after evaluations found 
that Che >^outh who tended to stay In Its pi:ogram for five or six years also 
tended to be poor workers. This fact led to careful aKaminatign of whether 
counselors were in fact meeting youths' needs and to plan to Improve the 
skills that were being offered in their summer progtaffl. In addition to, the 
value in ^proving planning strategies, however ^ evaluation data can also 
be used to show the positive changes that occur as a result of smnmer 
programs* , This was one of the primary uses intended for the evaluation^ 
procadures of the City of Puluth Qlinnesot-a) prime sponsor "^jhicb was looking 
for an objective way to corroborate SPEDY's-valua to th% community. 
Another method that may become more coTOon in tine Is the use of follow- 
up Co youth after their supner eKperlences. Although it poses some 
logistical difficulties, follow-up studies do offer another avenue of 
confirming inherent strengths and weaknesses of programs. 

Questions did arise among prime sponsors rejardlni the difficulty in 
iSQlating specific impacts of SPEDY or CETA, in gBneral, trithout some more 
sophisticated types of evaluation methods. Linked with this concern was 
some feeling that SPEDY evaluations should have uiore specific direction 
from the National Office in the way of national goals, or, as was also 
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suggescad, by eonduetitig nationally a long-range iopact study on yauth five 
CO seven years after their SPEDY participation comparing them with youth 
who did not parClcipate, 

Efforts undBrway, however , do dBinonstrate that evaluation is a 
critical conponent in oparatlng SPIDY not only for purposes of accountabllicy 
but also for inproving services to youth in an oniolng way. | In developini 
its icethods, prloe s pons or s should find further support for both of these 
evaluacion purposes in their efforts to integrate SPEDY Into year-round 
planning. 



VCTS: An Exposure cff Youth to the rrivate Sector 

The Vocational Exploration Srogram (VEP) is both • local primB sponsor 
optloa and a national prograta run by the National Alliance of Business and 
the Iffuaian Eesources DBVfelopmen.t Institute (NAB/HRDI) Intended to enrich 
Simmer assignments of SPIDV youth.. As part of ongoini knowledge devalopaent 
efforts, the VEP program approach has been adopted by prime sponsors to 
improve suomet youch activities, namely, by offering enrichments such as 
counseling, training, attd occ^ational Information in conjunction with 
exposure to work in the private sector, heretofore largely uncharted ^ 
territory for SPEDY. ^ 

Ac present, VEP is s«rvin| a small proportion of SPEDY enrollees. 
A major part of the reason for its limited use has been atttributed to the 
difficulties of breaking into the private sector or, in some cases, the 
probleffl of limited avallabiUCy of private industry. These constraintB, ■ 
however have been suraoanted by some prime sponsors after initial major 
investments ia time and coordination efforts. A case' In point Is/ the prime 
sponsor for the city ^f St. louis which looked to VEP as a means- of itoprovlag 
the quality of the sumne^ experience but faced a lack of private employers 
due to Industries' migratloa to nearby counties. Since contracting with 
NAB/HSBI, however thti prime sponsor may develop relationships with many 
businessea outside the city thac will provide the private sector, 
opportunities they desiee. 

VEP progtaffls generally fall into three categories depending upon 
a stronger emphasis oaclassroom instruction, worksite placement, or 
a progtam of Initial orientation followed by worksite activlcles. VEPs, 
by an4 large, employ field trips, hands-on experience, inscruction, and 
job skills development as learning methods. 

. Slncfe the primary objective. of the program Is to provide youth 
with Initial exposure to real worlds of work and to assist their 
transition from school Co work, VEPs are often designed to closely 
duplicate the Job settliig. A VIP program in Lablsh Valley, Pennsylvania, 
for example, fosters this idea by having youth sign contracts which 



oucUne the expectacions held for them as well as for the program Itielf- 
Youth in this area also attend local union meetings. Other ways VZP 
prograiBS actemptt to sltnulat* on-the-job experience include rigidly 
stjuctuting youth's tine and activities, and developing behavior codes 
which are strictly applied. 

Prime sponsors are contributing to tht developmBnt of che VlP 
eoncept by capltalizlnt on Che differant approachBs available In 
proiran design. A program developed in Lansing. Michigan . HRDI/AFL/CIO 
achedules various VEP eomponents into each day of the eiiht week session. 
With few axceptions, youth receive claasroom instruction and lab tine 
. .listen to a speaker, and vislfa local eoplbyer every day. ' Classroon' 
instructors are skilled journeymen; sgeakers have Included an aide to 
Che Governor on Women's Rights, a County Court judaa, the Personnel 
Director of a mall order shlppint company, and even a well-known 
basketball player who explained why he was fialshing colleie before he 
Joined t professional ranks, 

« ^ ^ "'^^ possible for youth in western Pennsylvania through 
Urban Youth Action. In c., PlttsburBh . to observe fimployees In thi- TSPS 
Directory Assistance, and Personnel Offices of the telephone conpany ' 
^ese OBsecvations then made It ppsslble for youth to discuss the posiclonB 
With the employees more specifically. Some youth In Atlanta. Qeoreia were 
exposed to aspects of the aviation field, such as navigation, meteorology 
and aerodynamics through their VIP program. ¥EP youth in the Louisville ■ 
Keneucky, area have been exposed to seven major building trades. 

Vm is targeting to significant segments as well as placing emphasis 
on Bon-tradiclonal, non-stereotyped career choices. A VIP was primarily 
designed for mentally handicapped youth in Carbon County. Pennsvlvanta 
whxch because of Its location In a resort area, was designed as a labor- 
^ Wtenslve experience. These youth spent the first two weeks touring Ideal 
establishments and proceeded then to area vocational-technical schools 
counselSg*^^^""" ^° skills,^ the enroll.as were provided with extensive - 

. Although VEP is not designed to guarantee Jobs, it does offer youth a 
«a!l^ "nde"C8«dinS of where. Jobs are. how much they pay, the type of trainin 
required, entry level requirements, and career mobility, all of whlcli «ra 
important both in finding and- holding a Job. Of tan, a VEP employer can 
provide a youth with a letter of recommendation which not only reinEorces 
a positive experience but can be extremely useful for subsequent 
employnenc. Employers halp to accomplish VEP's exploratory alms by 
using' techniques with youth such as Job shadowing and job rotation 
Since youth are placed at worksltas to glean insights into various areas 
of work and the types of positions that are available, and not to be 
trained, careful Bonitorlng must be done to assure that youth are In no 
way Jeopardizing regular employees' Jobs. 
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Questions remain to be answered, such as the feasibllicy of V£P 
in all araas and ics shotft duration. Also, isany prioe sponsors would Itkm 
to see changes that would allow VEf to target younger yauth, youth who are 
not Bconomically disftdvaotaged , and to expand into a year-round program. 
For this reason, many prlaa sponsDrs will ba inCBrested in the outcomes 
of a national evaluation on the design, ana operation of selecced VEP 
programs. , 

The experiences of prime sponsors which have incorporated the VEP 
component into SPEDY highlight the critical InportEnce of enllstini 
local supporc from unions and apea business, and of establishing 
camnunicatlon and trust ^*ith the 'private sector in the initial stages. 
Assured of the intent of V^P, private ^employers and unions can help close 
the gap in youth experiences that VIP "'is designed to address. 



Making Bi gger Better : SPEPY in the Big City 

The problems confrontftd in planning and operating a SPEDY prograo 
in any locale are fiiagnif'ied in the country's large uiban centers. 
Transportation. Income verification, and the complexities or adawistering 
a quality program for large numbsrs of pflrticlpants are oajor concerns 
in our big city prograas. 

To gain a better seosft of just what this means. It is instructive , 
to consider the demand' of conipletlng certain standard procedures In big 
cities such as individually verifying allgibilicy for 120,000 applications 
as was necessary this year in Kew York Cicy! or to consider the deoands 
that late allocations placed not only, on adnjinistrators , but on youth 
and supervisors as well when they suddenly hiad to accommodace new enrollee 
halfway through the proitatt. On the other hand, it is also edueatiye to 
note that, when New York City received its last allocation, 700 additional 
crew chiefs and BOOQ youth were on the Job within three days. 

By their very nature, big city SPIDTf problems arise from the sheer 
volume of youth to be served. Per programs serving 50,000 or 70,000 
youth, it often seems there is barely enough time to register youth let 
alone develop employment strategies for each. However . prxme sponsors 
have Improved youth services, by incorporating many tj^es of work and 
training experiences into SPEDY. Orienting supervisors is another 
demanding responsibility but this, too. can be assisted by providing 
intensive training sessions and handbooks for supervisors as is done 
In Chicago, Ill lngis. 
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Genefaily, the size of these prograrns^^^increases the difficulties 
in imposing quslity controls on prograrn activities. By starting early to 
review past prpgraci operaCorSj as is done in I^qs Ange las^ California or 
cross='chsitking pricie sponsors ^fich other agericifs\ as was done this year 
in ^mw York , however » adniiTilstrators are taking steps whdc'h should assure 
more intensive evaluation and qualitative improvement^ 

Problems enist for these pTogrami because of the, complexities 
involved in efficient planntng* In Atlanta, Georgia , for example, plaanluj 
must -take Into acoount the tta| Involved for the necessary reviews and 
decisions to mka their way through Che city bureaucracy. But these c/ty 
^a4miriistrations have also sifflplified practices to alleviate some of the 
problems that beset them. For example^ ChicagQ has decentralized 
procedures from recruiCment to wrksite development using seven program 
agents; tos Ans^les sets up nine operational field offices for SPEDY 
throughout the city duririg the sumner, tJhere cashing paychecks once 
posed a sigaificpnt 'problem for SPEDY enroUees^iu Chicago, they now can 
do BO mori convaniently as the result of the administration's negotiations 
with a food store Qhaia, A siTnilar system has been set up with several 
banks in Los Angeles > In Dallas and Chicago , fiscal Tnonitoring has been 
greatly eased since weakly reports on finding levels have been instituted. 

Although big city SPEDY programs have many similarities^ their 
approaches and even their airas 'are- surprisingly different, \Atlanta, for 
example, chooses to invQlve more youth in SPEDY by reducitig the hours 
of work per femTollea, while Dallas ehoosea to provide fulltime work to 
fewer yduth. The Chlcaso SPEpY program Us intended to impact the 
attitudes atsd skills of Its youths while in Loe A^^eles^ the emphasis is 
on youth rac'^iving "a wide variety of experiences. In each case, however, 
tha chosen approach is expected to increase the employability of the 
city's youth* . / * . 

F 

The way several of the administrat^.ona treated late funding also 
points up d|.fferences in t^±r approaches. ^Tiile New York chose to use 
these funds l^^ serve more^uthp Los Angelas chose not , to create all the 
slots this sjonay allowed bellevittg it woald dilute the experience of those 
^already enrolled. In Atlanta^ these fruds were used^ to eKtend the original 
aight-week prpgram to ten weeks, 
s ^ ' ^ 

The New York administration felt that past problems warranted a 
major rethiaklng for 1978 SPEDY to avert repeating abusas* Opening up the 
selection process » for eMmple^ attracted many ne^^ project sponsors into 
SPEBYp Willa seen as a big step toward increasing the quality of worksites 
an ImQediate price was paid in terms of the ineKperience of the new project 
sponsors. The change to a lottery system for selecting SPEDY participants 
this year also necessitated a sl^ificant trade off with similar ixamediate 
drawbacks. In both cases, however, the gains were felt to outweigh the 
losses* 



To deal with thetr unique problems, big city SPEDY programs are 
coacinuing to develep plans thac will extend the impact of thtir progratti 
even, further. Atlarita tfill use only one recfuitaent and referral agency 
nesct year and plans to coordinate with the city's larger youth afiort 
taown SLS SUPERSWEIERi t ^t^Qxk bop as to serve more dropouts. Los Angeles 
is-plannltig for the futuip, too, "Having identified some, areas of concern , 
a Eour-year study is plaTnn«d to Identify better appraachts to staff 
hiri.ng and tratntnSi worTisite selection, and income verification. 
Lss Angeles already has plans to use older youth throughout the year • 
to malte personal con tact with private eioployeES who could be sources 
of addttioiial jobsites for youth including SPEDY youth. . 

To realise how impottaat successes iji such areas as early plantting, 
iltgibLlity verlf ieatioft , and the selection of compeCenc staff are to 
'prS.me sTonsofs off any ai-Ze, it is easy to understand their heighteiied 
Imp^rtaBce in these largest prograos. Considering th& successful steps 
tate^n so far, and the long range plans that are anticipated, it is likely 
that bigger S?SDY can tiideed get bette^-. . 



Ictivitlesi Xvliat'r. New? 
In. an atteflipt to develop a long lasting, meaningful SPEDY work 



experleiice, prloe sponsors are developing some new and creative job 
altemattves for youth, ts the past, janitorial and clerical positions 
hi-wre of fered tha most accsiaible placements for large numbers of youth. 
Now,, ho-WBVer, these types of positions are giving mjr to work projects 
In Che fine arts and In agsncies which serve local comnunltiis , such as 
hocaes for the aged, day ca,te centers, and parks and recreation departoent 
ana in new and dlfferenC positions at the nore traditional job sit:es. 
Prime sponsors are also mUn^ inroads into the ^riva^e sector m search 
of wrk BCtivitles to balftnce the large numbers of slots in the public 
sscfsor -which have been oort readily available. 

The following prograiB aescriptlons provide a saopling of the 
mc-cmBmiuX work alternaCives that have been, developed for youth across 
the country. Those llsttd are representative of the efforts of prime 
gpbasors to improve the quality of 1978 SPEDY. worksites and, in turn, 
enhance the neanlngf ulness of work experleaces afforded to youths 

• Youth in ail OJT progTam run by the Balance of SCate South Dakota 
worked in diverse private sector jobs Inclwdlng service stations, 
offices, and on construction sites this sunmer. 

' • Youth Iti both Acagahoe County ■> Colorado , and Clark Countl ^ 
- Washington, wers involved iti weatherizatloii and makihg minor 

repatrsto homes CP f senior clciEens in their cofflmunitles^. ^ The 
Colorado youth were prepared in ways -to help then relate to the 



elderly as vmll as to deal with problems they might fencounter, 
such as first aid. 



• The Pgnobseot: Co itnty (Maine) Consortium prime sponsor^ helpad 
develop useful work expitri&nces for youth placed at local 
schools. Youthj for exaraple^ repaired torn books^ made shelves 
and stprage spaces for classrooi^s^ ' and helped teachers put 
together curriculum piaterials, 

* 

m Youth in H enneg ln County ^ Minnesota^ inclgdlng somi^m were 
mantally handicapped^ constructed a ISOO^foot "floatiag bridge'" 
in a marsh area of a nature center^ This, ^'engineering marvel*- 
served a nature trail which pa^rticipants also developed,. , 

9 25 Boston area (Eastern Mlddles eK Consor tiun) yourt \mrm scrc^fened 
for their acting 'talent and participated in a drama w'oirkshop 
held at 4 local high school, la the course of the summmr^ they 
were Involved in preparatlbns for a najor musical pTOdyction, 
learning and using drama-related skills in areas such set 
design* 

m In several areas, SJEDY youth are TOrking in youth-tutorlng-youth 
proje&ts^ These youth work with teachers in helping. Qthars^ usually 
young children^ improve t^ielr readings writing^ and math skills^ ^ 
In SDme cases ^ as a result » tutors benefited in strengthening their 
own abilities in these areas • ^ * 

• Many prime sponsors art of faring the 19-21 year 'old youth increased 
responsibility and supervisory skills hy placing them in charga 
of yDunger SPEDY enrollees at worksites. 




Trainin g Activities: Creating New Opportunities 

SPEDY regulations now perTnlt a wide range of summer program activities 
nd training in which prlnie sponsors^ are broadendng the scope of services 
5 youth- Their approaches to training are being encouraged for several 
lapons but^ in general, these are viewed as an avenue for increasing the 
ilue of sumrner experiences for youth* ITh^n surmer activities aim 
rliDarlly to "put ttioney in kid's pockets" through short--term work exparlence, 
>uth receive a rather shallow Introduction to the world of work. Trainlhg 
;tlvlties on the other hand, help to convert youth's nascent ahilltles 
id interests to career considerations , The focus that the sumaer training 
^perlence provides is often the first opportunity a youth has to consider 
>Bie future direction. - 
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A& m first step in providing this direction to youths, ©any prime 
spomors assess the youth *s skills, aptitudes, and ificerests* A nuabet of 
difftrenC' approaches are ueed. The prime sponsor in Tacoma, Washing CQti 
'begins assessment » for e>waniple, ^ith an instrument that show a youth's 
interest In career eKploration, generally; intftrestifigly, the survty used 
for this evaluation wai developed by past SPEDY partieipants* The Clajk 
County^ W a^hinston prograTn administers .several teits that mapsure apcituaM 
and tnctrests against norme for various oecupatioAal eluiters. With this . 
infaraations counielors and studencs devise subsequitic activities for , 
further career eKploration^ 

^ Many prime sponsors try to expose youth to a variety of occupations 
through their- training prograTOS* Bergen County, Nw Jersey , is one ^f 
taany are^s ^here youth ere exposed to serlaa of oeeupations using 
the Sing#r Career' Lab equipment. This coMnercisl device introduc'ei 
youth tD the basic skills of one oceupation at a timep prpvides infori^tion 
on eaiplDymftnt possibilities, and then, engagas them In a job ralsted W^k* 
The tjrebei:--Morgan Manpower Consortium, 1^ Utah, also ^provides a program 
vhere youth can sample a variety of gceupatlans through in--claia 
©Kplo ration, including Welding, draftings and meatcutting; if they pf#fer, . 
youth can choose to stay In the same area for the whole suimer. The 
iuacfess of , such programa as theBS appears to lie iti the "hands-on" 
experiences they offer youth* 

> ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

. Although ^tralnttig activities cbti be beneficial at any age> many 
^_-Ini6 sponsors have 'targt^ei t.he 14-15 year old segoents for their 
"pcog^ams, to trainlTig. ike remedial education pjfogram sat up by the 
Jackson '( m.sslssippi) Consortium , served 14-15 yeir old offenders, t^hile 
in Maw Orlaans. Lottisiana , a classrooni training program was specially 
developad to servfe, 14-15 year old handicapped youth and dropouts. The 
"Seie Concept Program*' developed by Che Fc^ Jjayne gndlana) >lanpow&y ^ 
jongpTClum* provided slparate skills programs £ g,r its 14- and 15 year 
old yQutli groups. In both cases, however, the Curriculum was designed 
epectficaHy for youth Co su'ccessfiilly accosapllsh, some tasks, thereby 
■boosting self-concept. ^ 

Iraintng activities can be oriented to academic skills, career 
ejcploxatlon, occupational skills, and cultutfti|«vr±chment and can occw 
In a variety settings, but In all cases (teftfeyyf^ster discovery and new 
learning- One of the most valuable aspect#\o£ '^fainlng activities,. && 
identified by prime sponsors is the fact that'tliey allow youth to set 
goals for themselves that can reasonably be met, wlilch results in success 
and a sense of personal accompliahinent. 

CChe following samples of programs developed by prime sponsors 
hlgKLlghc the range of trainiRg activities available to SPEDY youtli^ 

• d "iouth in Elraira, New York, CCheaung County?, undertook' fhe defllgn 
. of an historical walking /biking tour through their city. Xhe 
youth planned the. idea ""^-th their inayor, conducted the neceis&rj' , 
research, miniaturized and drew the pictures, and wrote the tejft , 
, for the brochure- they also tested the proposed routes. 



^ Prsj^ec Cooperatioa^ a progras offered by the Webtr-Margan 
Maopot^er Consortliga (Utah), has youth ensaged, actual trades 
oti^Bitm^ In addition to the aKparience of contributing to a/ 
real projeet^, for example^ 3 house under cotistructiDny youth^s 
skills are aasassad by ikllled tradesmen* *^ 

m Youth in thaf' iDutehesE County > New York area InGtsaee their skills 
level through^uc^>!tha suraroar at ongoing workshops each of which 
teaahas a new skill that can Imeiiately be applied Qn^the--job* 

m In Somerset County, Frer^aylvania^ the "CETA Players" wrote and 
produced several thMt?;*0 presentations which were performed at 
parks p tfaap progra^^f* k^siA day care centers. 

m The Media Aetion Project involved urban youth in the CMbridge> 
Massachusetts^ area with direct eKperience in filMakingV editings 
dire^tl^gs and audiovisual equipment. 

ii Bom^ high school graduates served by the City of Qmaha^ Nebraska 
prlM sponsor were able to earn up t-j i-y.a academic credits in a 
career eKploratlon program at the Ifniverslty of Nebraaka^toaha 
by taking freshttan courses in English / lioclal Science ^ and 
Vocational Exploration* 



You til Confi erns 

■■ ■ '/ 

Mesihers of the National Youth Participant Observer Cotamlttee (NYFDC) 
attended each of /the four SPEDY conferences and had an opportunity to eK^ress 
their vlaws of th^ program* OTPOC Is a pilot project * funded by the Office of 
Youth Prograsia ^ktouih the National Urban League* : Thet^-CoirtDilttee has 16 youth 
laembers from actoss the countiy> about half of whom are CBXk participants. 



KYPOC membars meet on a regular basis to discuss topics that are of . 
Interest to the youth coiirounity and make recoOTnendatloits to the Office of 
Youth .Prpgramr for consideration In policy-making. Recently, for example j 
the coiDttittee ^c^t^d to conduct local town see tings In order for more youth to 
gmt together to, discuss the perforaance of youth progrMis. ajid other 
mployment and trainliig issues of concern to youth - 

Mttibears of the Conralttee, some of 'Whon are past-SPlDY participants ^ 
provided seme perapnal observations about the opportunities for youth 
generally and on SPEDY in particular, Ihese perspectives are highlighted 
below. 

On Youths , 



Youth^ho work hard, stay in school , and get their diplomas 
deserve the first option on jobs- high school dropouts 
should be dealt ^^th after these youth* 
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Instances' of youth wh© may abuse the program should not 
ovarshadotJ the fact that mmy more do truly benffit firoca it* 



• Past prograo partictpants are invaluable as decision makers on 
youth Councils. More youEh should be council inembers and 
their role should , be more than an advisory one. 

3 Orlencations are absolutely essential for Youth Council 
mfimbers. If they are to contribute to council dfecisioMakingj 
they must be knowledgeable nf program components. , , ^ 

m Youth oust learn to believe in themselves and cultivate the 

■right attitudes toward work./ For this reason* work habits should be 
particularly stressed in youth programs* = ' 

• Adults who administer SPEPY need to have a genuine desire to 
strve dropouts and offenders* 

« Some youth feel that the label Veconomically disadvantaged" is 
derogatory as a part of the SPEDY program title and feel the 
title should be changed^ . , 

m Wore pitrmanent fulltime jobs should be available to youth 
upon graduation. 

On SPEDY g ' ■ ' 

4 SPB3Y Is limited by Inadequate counseling* 

^ There are usually wo mmy enrollees for the nun^w of 
aupetvlBors to cianage* 

. Orientacion sessions s'Muld specifically address only tlie work 
that a youth will be involvad in. - 

• thare should be loore £ollqw-up after progran orientation, 

^ A pb^centage of SPIDY jobs should be available W youth who 
need assistance but are above the econotnic ,«it^-r«n. 

• A SPEDY program can ,be oeantogful only if It fosters good 
work habits* 

> note college youth should he served In SPEDY even though it 
may mean paying higher wages. 

. Special projects that serve significant segments, such as ths 
mentally retarded who are also economically disfldvantaged, 
ate very important and should I- 1; ' encouraged. 

, Older SPEDY enrollees derive more satisfaction when they set 
up thilr otm interviews and find their own jobs with the 
. assistance of program staff. Competition for Jobs is ft more 
realistic approach to diveloping job-seekxng skills. 
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IV. BOm imESOLVED ISSJES' 



Amid the dLmmBBionm plannid for corif ererice participants to £mm on 
parclciilar aspects of the SPEDY progrsm. In yhtdh ideas and solutionB t© 
specific problems %mtm feKchanged, certain ispuaa aroie that remined 
unreaplved. Thtsa issues were iietabiej in part^ because ot thetr persistent 
^ ai well as their pervasive natyrei ^while some algnifled essential differences 
of opinion among ^p^toa sponsors » others were dig tlnguishad by their semblance 
to a majority opinion* In all Gases, howevari these issues posed questions 
that went unansw^r^d for the present* = 

The mlnijnum wagfe vmm one of those Issues that represenced disagre^ent 
aTOng prisie spansors* Countering those who favor the fact that youtli in 
SFEDY irecetve th^ miMimnm wage^ and v^ho feel they deserve It, were those who 
suggested that problems arise when tl^aw youthful employees drati equal pay % 
with regular emplayeas or even oembers of theiic om fellies. A similar 
quescibn of the equltsbleness of the mlnisuo wag% was raised about SPEDY ' 
enroliees who eaTO more than peers who find theli: otm unsubsidiied suamer 
werk but at a lawtr aeale of pay* 

. Another conesrn gs^^ressed over the mlntoum wage was whether paying the 
iBinimuffi wage in SPEDY was providing youth with reiLlistic e^ectacions %9hen 
the fact regains that their later, unsubsldlted jobs might not* These 
discussions led to further consideration of a youth minimum wage* Some 
prime sponsors ure also concerned over the disparity in wages allowed tp youth 
whose families receive welfare payments and those whose families do noc 
There was some feeling that lesser earnings far equal work was neither fair 
to thft former se^tnt of youth, nor conducive to good worksite noral^* 

Serving the -'most needy'- youth also raised differences of ©pinion* Along 
^th discussing th^ pros and cons of the most prevalent methods for selecting 
the youth most-ln--need of SPEDY slots, participants questioned * the deaira^bility 
of SPK>Y's Itolced income criteria and its tendency to be perceived as a 
progtam for "poor^ urban kids." Some would prefer a more balanced mix at ). 
economic status among SPEDY enrolleesi others would like a little more leeway 
tq enroll needy youth who are margtoally ineli^^le based on the f^ly's 
income, Xhese ^cprsaalons for more latltuta ^ aelectlng parclclpants, 
however^ were balanced by the understanding that SPEDY is doing what it caa 
to address the untvsrai of nmi with finite resources^ 

Improving worKlng relationships between prime sponsors md comraunity 
agencies, psrtlcuiatfly with regard to the strength of linkages developed 
with tBAs, was another familiar theme. Whll# coUaboration is a difficult 
process for xBany/ some strong feelings were ekpressed that CEXA money should 
not be "poured into the schools*' to "make up for the failures of the 
aducacional systTO.'^ Xt seems evident that until such feelings and their 
eounterparts are resolved , the benefits of llijcag^s in terms of personnel 
and other resources^ wlil never ttuly be realtiad* 
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Many prime epommm concinue to look for h&lp from those at the natlotial 
levels to flgilsr. thair planning and program Implementation efforti by ' 
egtaUishing universal c^rlteria, guidulines, and approaches across youth programs. 
One planning title, lot eKMpla, would be welcomed by some. Prime sponsors 
slfiO hope to see more timely dlstributiQn of new regulattons and instructions from 
the National Office. Alio, primes %^ho are experiencing difficulties with 
Child Labor Laws,, teraad "atchatc" by some, £±nd they si^ificantl^r .restrict the 
diversity i qualify, and even. possibilities for sorae SPEDY youth, . 

A final issue that raised consistently .was the fact of the low. 
l^vel of youth participation in SPEDY' s planning, evaluation, and decisionmaking^ 
processes/ ^though som prime sponiors ware able to share their successes 
in this area nnd Isolst^ techniques for ^proving youth participation, deep 
conaeTO remains ^ver the inability to Idehtlfy a dependable strategy for 
involving youth In substantial ways* . 

Hany of the issues that remained unresolved were not new. These 
workshops did^ ho^evay, provide a forum to air concerns md make some 
recDOTfiendations. It is certain that some of these concerns will be addressed 
in forthcoming efforts at local. Regional, and National levels. 
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The Youth Employment and Demonstra-tion Projects Act 
created two new youth programs operated by prime 
sponsors in addition to the Summer Youth Employment . 
Program and youth efforts undar Title ll (which account 
for half of Title II participants). These new 
categorical programs — Youth Communityj Conservation 
and Improvement Projects and Youth Employment and 

^ Training Programs^-"- were needed to inctease the level 
of services for youth which had declined under Title II 
from 62 percent in fiscal 1975 to 52 percent in fiscal 

'1977/ tb test alternate approaches -(tangible work- 
oriented projects in the case o£ YCCIP vs service 
enriched and school-oriented work-experience under 
YETP) r and to^romote linkages with schools and 
community based organizations as well as other 

, institutional^ changes. 

It was recognized from the outset that^ these new 
categorical programs, with their differing age and 
-eligibility requirements^ delivery approaches/ service 
mix§s,, and reporting requirements, would coniplicate 
local planning and delivery^ 'The.new^ programs 'were 
intended as temporary measures to promote change and^ 
to provide a basis for the subsequent development of a 
comprehensive and coordinated youth policy. 

YEDPA was initially authorized for one year only. In 
the reauthorization of CETA in 1978 the new programs 
were extended for two more years r-but with the clear 
intent that they would ultimately be consolidated. The 
administrative provisions of CETA under Title I, . 
Section 127 (c) / require the Secretary of Labor to 

\report^to the Congress, no later than March 1, 1980, 
proposals for integration and consolidation of the 
-programs established by Part A oC Title IV (Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Programs) and Title VII 
(Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically 
Disadvantaged) with the program established by Title II 
(Part B - Sect-on 214 - Services for Youth) . Section 
214(b) of Title II states that the Secretary of Labor 
shall insure that each prime sponsor's plan for serving 

^eligible youth includes provisions ^for coordinating 
activities with activities und^r Part A of Title IV* 
In ac3dition, the statement of purpose for Title IV 
of the Fiscal Year 1979 Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) legislation (sec, 401) authorizes 
"a broad range of /coordinated employment and training 
programs for eligible youth in order to provide' 



effectively for comprehensive ernployment aad training 
services to improve their future employability and to 
explore and eKperiment with alternaf -//e methods for 
accomplishing such parposes," To fv .411 this mandate 
for integration and consolidation # the pffice of Youth 
.Programs thrQugh its Office of Corraiunity Youth 
Emplpyment programs is mounting a corisdlidated Youth 
Employment Program demonstration in 10 jprime sponsor 
areas. Each prima sponsor v^ihX be picmftdmd a single 
youth grant whlch^ includes the "^rids dth^rwise available, 
under SYBP, YETP and YCCIP/ and this will be coordinated 
in planning and delivery with Title IT youth expenditures 
which will be maintained. 



Consolidation is more than a paper exercise* It is 
possibla to combine the youth progriws with a stroke 
of the legislative pen.. However^ fchire are certain 
issusjp which must be considered in th^^processi 

Pirst; the new. youth programs differ In^soma regards 
from Title II youth activities^ Bligiblli,ty standards , 
allocatiori formulae^ admiriistrative 'provisio^^^ and the 
like were derived for specif ic purposes. Itf^xmust be 
decided. which of the previsions will be generalizad 
to all youth programs and which will be scrapped* 
One aim oC the demonstration is to try to determine 
what the details of a consolidated youth program should 
be* 

Second^ consolidation permits fleHibiHty in planning* 
It was the experience of the Comprehensive Manpower 
Program demonstration in the early 1970 *s (the pre- 
cursor to CETA) that local decisionmakers frequently 
continued business as usual* The aim of this demon-- 
stration is to develop and implement a planning frame- 
work which will fully utilize the flexibi lity , for 
instance^ in deciding on the miK of sumnier, year- 
round and school-^year programs, in determining the 
appropriate types of services for different age 
groups and significant segments and in allocating 
funds between in-school and out-of-^schbol youth. 

Third, the ultimate aim is to provide a service 
delivery system which has an individualized focus 
providing a continuum of services tp youth as needed 
rather than on categorical eKigencies. The system 
must be based on multi-year employability develop- 
ment plans> with coordinated services arranged to 
m^iet these plans. 



Pourthj there is mow. no system for tracking youth 
over ti]^e through local empioyment and training pro- 
grams^ much less for planning and iinplementing a 
multi-yaar continuum of seryices. For instance, 
there is an .unknown le\^al of doncurrent enrdllments 
in SYEP and Title 11^ as v/ell as a craiy-quilt pattern 
of interprogram transfers, intake and termination 
record^ are kept for each, program; cos't records, 
participant charaGteristcs and outcomes are reported 

separately, it is necessary to consolidate the man- 
agement information systems in order to provide a 
foundation for indiy^iduallzed service delivery and i 
a aonsolidated grant. This should reduce paperwork 
at the local levels Pederal reporting will not be ; 
increased but will rather be reduced because of the / 
consolidation of categorical programs* i 

Fifth, new performnce measures need to be developed, ' 
One reason youth have received a declining share of ' 
services under CETA Title II is that uneubsidized 
pl^tcement ■ is the rnaj or standard of performance' and 
it is frequently unrealistic for young people most ^ 
in need* Termination status is recorded arbitrarily/ 
when programs such as SYEP end even though most all . 
participants return to school and many continue in ; 
employment and training programs. The demonstration 
will provide an opportunity to rethink performance t 
measures for youth pxrograms and to davelop new . / 
approaches. / 

This initial concept paper for the Consolidated Youth 
Employment Program provides the framework for achieving 
these goals * There will be a continuing process of 
devalopment and changa with full participation of the 
prime sponsors, public interest groups. Federal staff, 
as well as interestedi Congressional representatives. 
The aim is to achieve much more than a superficial! 
consolidation; it is to achieve the full potential 
for serving youth that the greater flexibility allows. 
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ConsQ lida ted Youth EjmplQymen t Program (CYEP ) 

The Pemonstratl ori Project 

A. ^ Statemant of PurpQ^ ^/y 

The purpose of the demonstration Is to test 
nationwide the efficacy of merging the 
principal features of VETP, YCCIP, SYEP and 
Title It you%h activities into one year-round 
comprehenBive planning and. delivery system, 
leading toward eventual consolidation 
of all youth programs* _ By addressing both 
administrative. functions and program activi- 
tiei I the demonstration will address the 
employment problenis of low'-income youths ages 
14 Uirough 21, on an individualized, multi- • 
year continuum that will provide a progression 
y of services and training^ to improve their 
employment potential* • This approach will 
taakm it possible to consider each youth's 
intarests, skills, and aptitudes and to 
structure activities over a period of time 
according to age ^ educational status, degree 
of compentency and special problems. 



Overview 

The demonstration will seek to provoke changes 
in the way we serve youth in four areas: : 
(1) Planning - The current CETA system is 
geared to adults; i,e., the training 
or retraining neaessary to place un« 
employed persons in specific jobs. It 
does not address the longer term needs 
of youths particularly disadvantaged 
youth/ who require ecc .T\ic; .social, 
and educational assistance and guidance 
in how to get and hold a job. ^ Present 
youth programs with their varying 
restrictions on age, income, length of 
enrollment and available services can-^ 
not provide the multiyear approach 
needed to develop this employment' 
potential. By removing these restrict 
■■ tions, and planning, on an individualized 
basis^ the services and activities 
appropriate to each youth development, 
the demonstration will seek to more nearly 
accomplish the objectives of diminishing 
the struqtural unemployment probiems 
experienced by disadvantaged youth. 
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(2) Service D elivery. - Through a decategoriged 
approach, prime sponsors will have the 
flexibility to assess each parfcicipant ' s 
capabilities, and needs, and ^establish objec- 
tives and service mix of v;hatever combination 

of education , traininq and suDDortivfi: ,^«rifice is 
necessary over a period of months or 
years to enable the participan't . to fulfiir 
his or her goals. For youth at the' - . . 
beginning ^of junior high or high school/ 
; this- may mean identifying possible oc- 
. cupational choices and redirecting their 
^iucation to ^subjects ilored to these 
choices; for youth ni ^nq graduation 
or who have^ abandoned school, -ost-- secondary 
sJrill training or remedial education . may 
be necessary* By a wide use of com-- 
munity resources, prime sponsors can 
provide a full range of' services, which 
participants progressively complete 
until career aspirations are realized* 



(3) MIS The present management information 
system (MTS) is not compaLible with collecting 
m^anagement data to enable program operators to 
assess^ the progress or ability of youth to achieve 
permanent employability , Rather^ the current 
system operates as a series of muitiple systems 
tracking 0ach participant within separate and 
distinct programs and ^'separate funding sourGes, 
A youth participating in "Title II activities is 
tracted in Title II and appears as a "positive 
termination" if transferred to TitPi IV.YETP* 
If transferred again to Title -IV YCCIf , the indivi-^ 
dual is reported in YETP, again as a "positive 
termination." No measure of services or dollars 
expended while within each program is available 
on the individual^ and only an outcome of "positive 
termination" is recorded. The system can not 
determine whether the individual completed a 
training course under Title II and is now being 
>:ransferted to a YETP activity or part of an 
individualined employment plan leading to Gmploy-- 
ment. To overcome this difficulty a consolidated 
performance tracking system will be developed 
to provide information in the form of a indi= 
vidualized record on each participant to show the 
status and services received by each youth, as 



well as the 'expenditures and the outcomes of 
these dollars and service-s through each report 
period. At the program levels a "Consolidated 
tracking system using the current data gathering 
process but with defined program status, service 
and activities, and outcome measures will be 
implemented. The consolidated MIS will track 
individualized youth progress and provide infor-- . 
mation to judge whether the service and actMity 
miK reflects proper;^, direction toward the planned 
outcomes. The. MIS designed will provide for 
each participant a total, consolidatefl record of 
each step {status and services red^ved) achieved 
in the employability development plan towardj) the 
participant goal (outcome) * ^ 

As th%^ MIS moves from separate tracking systems 
tor each program (Title II, Title IV, YETP, etc), 
to a cansolidated system, prime sponsors will 
realize a reduction of paper to be process since 
one consolidatad participant record will he 
maintained assessing individual performanca 
within the EDP. 
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i) Parformance Assessment . 

i new systems are designed/ the performance criteria of the 
rime sponsor ana youth participant.^ v/ill change. The 
isults expected in performance assessment will be primarily . 
lat happens to the individual* The Employability development 
Lans will be the key instrument in determining the degree to 
lich each participant completes the steps necessary in 
lifilling his or her employability development. Outcomes 
Lll be assessed using end of year data^ as opposed to 
larterly data. 

"positive" - termination such as a job/ return to school/ or 
itry into the armed forces cannot adequately define che 
larninj process^nvisidned in thd demonstration* However/ 
IB learning process must be viewed as a progresGion throuc'fh 

leries of planned steps (status) within the Employment 
*velopment Plan (EDP) 

I additional thrust in using comprehensive performance 
^sessment will be the use of a consolidated management 
iformation system which provides for each participant an 
idividualized assessment against his/her Employability 
iveloprnent Plan* 



Prime SponBor Selection 

One prime sponsor from each Region has been 
selected to participate. Selections were 
based on racQnunendations aubmittad by each 
Regional Office* Those eligible for nomina- 
tion have had some previous'^Sperlence in 
integrating and operating year^-round program^ 
and possess the administrative'' capability 
to coordinate functiona efficiently. 
Eliminated from consid^pa^5on were prime 
sponsors participating in,^he Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects^ which would 
complicate the design of this demonstration, 
AlsO/ because of the dif f iculities of implex- 
mentation and the need to develop new 
procedures during V'^.-^ cc^- . of the 
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damonatration, the largest prime sponsors 
were avoided. The demonstration is not a test 
of how integration can be universaliy achieved, 
but ratlier an effort to develop methods of 
integration ^ to learn what can be accornpliehed, 
where this can be achieved, and to \enerate 
model programs * 

The final selections provide a crosB-section . 
of governmental entities, including three 
consortia, 1 balance of State, four counties 
and two cities (Bome ccnsortia and counties 
also have small cities within their borders). 

The prime sponsors chosen are: 

Region Selected pri me Sponsors 

1^ Penobscot County, ME 

Consortium 

2 Morris Ccunty^ NJ 

3 Peninsula Of fica of 

Manpower Programs 
Consortium, VA 

4 Escan^ia County, FL 

5 Rock Island, IL (county) 

6 Central Texas Manpower 

Consortium, TX 
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: 7 Sprj ngtiC;..^;, Mu 

8 South Dakoi: ^ St^ zmv^ida , 

SD 

9 Torrance^ CA 

10 Yakima County. WA 

Funding 

The total funds available, to each prime sponsor 
for the CYEP will equal the sum of its aliocations 

available under the Youth Employment ^.ad Train^ 
ing Program (YETP)^ the Youth Cominunity Con- 
servation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) 
and the Si^Jtuner Youth '..r iloyment Program (SYEP) * 
Although the demonstration will coordinate 
Title II youth activities with those under 
Title IV and will include Title II youth 
participants ^ no transfer o£ Title II 
resources from allocations made available to 
prime sponsors under that Title is to occur* 
The Title II youth share will be held constant 
so that service levels for youth can be 
calculated, based on Title II allocations. 

Each prime sponsor will rtsceive an additional 
amount equal to 10 percent of its YEZP 

= , ■ ,/ 
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allocation or 150,000, whichever is greater^ 
to cover extra planning expenses. Other 
sdditional admiiiir'.trative and assessment 
costs which Bt^pxgm in the development of the 
program design may be covered by Office of 
Youth Programs discretionary resources. 

The fiscal 19 79 funding levels for YETP and 
YCCIP, as_j^^ _ 
SYEP and for youth under Title 11 (youth 
participant shf^res multiplied by Title II 
funding levels) are presented in the attached 
table* 

Timetables and Duratio n 

Although initial funding will be 1 year only ^ 
this will be a 2-year demonstration^ Service levels 
to youth will be maintained in FY '81 using rasources 
from FY' 80 discretionary dollars. This will anabla 

prima sponsor to plan using a multi-ysar approach, 

*■ 

Attach Is a tentatit'e timetable outlining the 
steps during thra plarning phase prior to '•he 
beginning o£ operations on October 1, 1979. 
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TIMETABLE 



January 24 



January 25 
February 5-^9 



February 26»^28* 
Harch 7* 

March 12* 

L^arch 15 
April 16 

^iay 11 
Hay 18 

Hby 25 - June 22 
June 2 7-2 8 

July 9 



Briefing session for representatives 
of seven public interest groups 
including the U*S. Conference of 
Mayors^ and the National Association 
of Counties 

Announcement of prime sponsor 
aelectees 

First meeting of national/regional 
prime sponsor "i.*^-.: group to riefine 
guidelines^ dr^ ; ^; annual plans ^ 
develop plannii^^ reporting 



- (Possible second meeting of work 
^ group) 

Review of work products by staff from 
all 10 prime sponsors and regional 
youth coordinators 

^ Training of prime sponsors staff 
on final guidelines 

Planning grants issued 

« Meeting with prime sponsor key ^ 
coordinators to review progress 

Draft plans due in National Office 

^ Meeting with prime sponsor coordina- 
tors to review draft plans 

Reworking of plans for A-95 clearance 

^ Final review of plans jointly by 
prime sponsors and National Office 
staff 

S\ibmission of plans to Regional 
Office ; A- 9 3 clearance 



Thi^se dates may be movec; up and the second lueeting of 
the work group eliminat-^gtl if suitable work products 
can be developed in the first session* 
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August 15 - Preimplementation meeting with 

prime Bponsor staff to review 
clearance comments 

September 1 ' * Actual plans lubmitted to Regional 

Offices 

jctober 1 ^ Operations begin 



f 
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F. Program ConeultatlQn and CQordlnatiQn 



The deve],opment of the program guidelines and requiremante 
has included significant input from a variety of interest 
groups from the employment and training community interested 
in the problems of youth unemplo;»^ent . Meetings were held in 
November and Decembcar with the youth coordinators of the ETA 
regional offices to obtain their inputs for program design. 
Earlier^ the Assistant Secretary and the administrators of 

~^the"yourth of £ icer~^iir^"speaking to^prime-^sponsorsT^dss. 

the preliminary concepts of the CYEP demonstration '^nd advised 
sporASOrs of the CYEP plan, As the ideas of the CYSr began 
tp focus ^ representatives of several public inter f^.i^t groups 
were requested to attend a meeting on January 24 ^ in which 

^ the basic program guidelines were described and discussed^ as 
well as the implementation schedule. These representatives 
will be Gouvjr^d regulurly to continually maintain close 
.liaison with ti^v^ repre^ Gntatives of the CETA comnmnity and 
the 'hational office as the CYEP is implemented. 

TO insure the- best balance on the final design of the CYEP^ 
a national office work group compoaed of 2 prime sponsor 
repreS3nt3.t*^/es , 3 regional office representatives^ and a 
minimum of 2 national office youth specialists has been 
formed to provide the nucleus for developing^ the final 
. CYEP guidelines and CYEP plan requirements. Further^ in 
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preparing tbm CYEP plan, monthly meetings will be held 

with all CYEP prime spo;, ..."3 and regional office representatives 

for these sponsors, 

consultation with the appropriate Congressional representatives 
to obtain advice and consent on the CYEP guidelines and 
process will be made prior to finalizing the demonstration. 
TO obtain the inputs on the needs of youth, a review of the 
program guidelines will be made by the National Youth 
participant observer Committee (rr'POC) *.p Keprcsentatives of 
youth themselves. , . 

By including these groups in the process of consulting and 
coordinating the development of the CYEP, the Department will 
ensure that the demonstration is responsive to the needs of 
the CETA system, the intent of the law to servs youth in a 
responsive manner, and the needs of youth, themselves. 



G. Monitoring 

^he [ii^ime sponsors in the demonstration; 

will assure that they will monitoring and 

■ P 

evaluate wo:csites as well as thair subgrantees 
and contractors . consistent with the regulations. 

Each prime iponsor will keep a CoOTnunit^ 
Hesources Survey which will- be a listing of 
"^vorksi'tes^'aird servtcea, s uppwt^ive "^an^ ' ' 

educational^ which will be available for 
youth* This survey shaula be contiiiually 
updated to reflect tha changes in the com^ 
munity and be available to the public on 
request. 

Monitoring will be conducted againsts 
(a) how well operations match the annual 
plans; (b) the degres of systemic change 
bejj ^ ef f ected o r progress made toward 
systemic changes; (c) emp.loyability 
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with and utilisation of community xesources 
and individuaL participants' adherence to 
activ^ities acheduled ' under hii or her employ- 
ability devalopinerit pian. 

Monitoring will be performed on schedules 
astablishea Toy regional Federal Representa- 
tives aad quarterly by teams of national and 
^^regional staff. There will ^ be an end of year 

review by teams of reglonai/ national office staff* 

Evaluatlonj 

Participating prime spons^ors will perform a 
salf-sval^ation of their own programs. In 
additiorii the National Office will utilise 
the sarvices of the National Council:' for 
^mployrnent Policy (NCEP) to evaluate the 

comprehensive youth planning proceis from the 
^ beginning of the planning phase through, 
prograro operations . 
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^ the process evaluation will be look at 

the service that evolve and their 

application to employabili ty development plani 
the definitions needed for what Im reported 
(i.e,, measures for service Dutcdmes) , aom- 
parability of the services rendered against 
those provideca in the past and to futare ^ 
modifications q± service .mi)ces in 1980 and^ 
19 81. NCEP will also furnish technical 
assistance during the devilopmen tal stages. 

Preliiainary results of the evalution ^ill be 
reported to Congrese by Rarch 1, 1980 # in' 
response to Congressional concern regardiiig 
attempts to consolidate Title II and Title IV 
youth activities* 

Other, products of the evalaation ^ill bei 
0 Developniint of a rtiodeL program 
o new pianning package 

0 A TAT guide on how to develop and oper- 
ate conioli dated youth prograins 

o A design for appropriate r'egulations 

governing a consolidated youth program 



OA redesign of the managament informa- 
tion %|tem which pro\ride a new way 
of measuring services outcomGS to youth. 

Reporting 

LocalLy/ prime sponsors will consolidate for each youth 

participant the unite of seryice connpletad during the report 

period. This data will be maintained^ as mintioned in the 

MIS eac-tion, ia the individuals EDP record as an asiessnien^ 
^ I \ " . ' 

of pragrain accamplishnientB* During the derrionstration phases 

sponsors will report monthly to the Depattmant on a stngla 

report the aggregate of units of services as statuB acdoniplLsime:nt 

total youth served ^ total expenditures # and prograra outcoines, 

- One filjial year end report on total units of aervices and 
expend ItUres n^ill be ^submitted. By consolidating the data 
eliiniiiatinates locally who an individualizid program record, " 
sponsors will redace the nuinber of individual reports main^ 
tained and submitted to the ETA report system- In addition, 
rather than quarterly reports/ an end-^Qf-year report v/ill 

.submitted on total units of. servicee provided and total 
expendituxe costs for' these services thus reducing the'nujibar 
of Federal reports required, , 
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The infor'mation on program activities and services 
will be consolidated at the prime sponsor and level 
in a manner that consider the status of each 
individual and program time related goals of 
individuals— i.e. , the completion of steps within 
and find goals or outconies of employability 
development plans, rather than sepas-ate program 
terminations. The data wLll be collected locally 
in -.terms of .units of ssrvices to measure program 
status, activities and services, program outcomes, 
and expenditures for total status and outline. 
Rather than reporting against a component wich 
contains several activities, prime sponsor will 
maintain idiviaualized reports directly against the 
accomplishment of the Employment Development Plan (EDP) 
steps (status) and the services provided to youth, 
e.g. ,■ classroom training, on-the-job tralniag, 
transition services. Each employability plan will 
reflect the number of units of service (similar to 
college credits) required for a youth to complete the • 



. program succeasfulLy {(meaning that the participant 
is job ready 

and placed in a job of his or her choice) , 
Units shQUl.d be aseigried so many hours for 
completion and given diffarent waight's--f or, 
aK^nple^ it may take someone who wants * to 
become an auto mechanic 30 unite of service 
to complete in two years i composed of 500 
hours Qlassroom training worth 10 units q 
each section of which repreaent-B 50 hours 
and on-the--job training worth 20 units of 1,040 
houri, or 1,540 hours total for completion, 
At the end of each month of claasroom training , 
a participant should have completed 41+ hours 
of training or 10 percent of his total^ plan. 
If an earlier cotipletion ie indicated, and the . 
enrollee moves into on-the--job training, 
.than the total niunber of hours necessary 
for completion will be reduced and the units 
of^ service reported against an on-the^job- 
training activity instead, but the enrollee 
vill- have completed a higher percentage of 
his ampLoy ability plan, h new internal 
inachanisin must be developed locally to track 
individuals through the system and to ^ help 



deteDrmine adjustments necassary to individual 
employability plans, miatever system Is 
developed will not be part of the regional 
automated system although prime sponsors should 
devise an external axtraction o£ this informa- 
tion that will give us soma sort of kno^^ledge " 
monthly on how the application of service 
mixes are Impacting on youth. 

In addition, modified Youth Program Planning 
summary (YPPS) , Youth Budget Infiormation Sum- 
mary (YBIS), Youth Program Status Summary (YPSS), 
Youth Financial Status Report (YrSR) , and the 
Quarterly Summajsy of Participant Characteristics 
(QSPC): will be. developed by the National Office 
for submission at the end of each quartet. 
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II. Program Planning and Design 

A. The Consolidated Youth Program Plan 

The basic program objective is to develop an integrated yoiith 
program plan (as a subpart to the annual plan containing 
the principal features of YBTP, ^CCIP, SYEP and title 11 youth 
activities, to be undertaken in 10 demonstration lites in 
FY 1980 - with a guaranteed fundlrig level for continuation in 
FY 1981. This document is a conceptualization of how we want 
the program to be constructed; jfrom it, we will begin to daflrie 
actual guidelineB. The planning format will be developed 
jointly between the Departnient of labor and the participating 
prime sponsors* 

_ Among other things, the plans should cnntain a narrative 
description of how SYEP will be integrated with YETP and YCCIP 
an^^ndicate the extent to which changes in administrative 
structure (i.e., staffing functions, reporting) and prograrn 
design (services and activities) can be effected in FY 1980| 
plus an overview of the manner in which long-grange change ^ould 
be structured to fit the concept of^ 

o A comprehensive delivery system, giving access to a 
full range "of sarvices arid activities* 
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Decateforization of specific activities. 

A single age and income eligibility criteria for 
youth, 

A multi-year approach to identify and train youth 
toward career goals, built oni 

a, , Individual employabillty plans to accomniodate 

the particular needs off each participating youth 
and indicating a progression of services phased in 
according to age and educational status (e.g., 
occupational information, counseling and vocational 
exploration for 14 and IS year olds; work experiene 
classroom and on-the-job training for youth 16 
through 21) . Individual plans should be developed 
with the assistance of the particular youth in- 
volved after testing and interviewing by the counselo 
to identify the youth's capabilities, needs, 
objectives and how the objectives will be attained. 
The plans should be re-exainined periodically to 
detennine whether transfers to other activities 
is indicated or the plan readjusted in other 
ways. 

The plan will contain a training outline and schedule 
.and a copy should be provided the enrollae. The 
outline will state the mix of project servicis and 
resources necessary to enable the enrolled to ful- 
fill his employability .plan. A schedule for com- 



pieting each segrnent of the employability plan 

will be included, 
b* Planning based on conBideration of \seaionality 

of eniployinent in local labor markets and the youth's 

academic schedule (i£ an i/s youth), 
c. Linkage with educatipnal and vocational training 

institutions or agancies. fLEA agreements should 

be submitted along v/ith plana,) 
d* Involveinant of the private sector, 
o . Use of coitmunity resources Inventory, 

o A centralized intake Bystera to coordinate functions and 

maKiinize efficiency, 
o Reduced paperwork in the f brra ^of ^consolidated planning 

and reporting requirements,^- . 
o Increased, assessment (both seif-^assesament and outsid© 
^^"^ ^ -'^ evalaation) focused on process and model development, 
B* Participant Eligibility - 
Youth eligible to participate In: the, demonstration must be^ ^ 
at the^ time of enrollment: 

o 14 through 21^ inclusive; 

o unemployed, .underemployed or in-school; and 
o a member of a family whose income does not eKceed 
, 85% of the lower living standard . 
Preference vill be given economically disadvantaged youth and 

other youth with severe barriers to employment. 
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C. Wage and Benefit Provisions 

Participants in training activities such as classrooni training 
and vocational exploration, and other activities as specified in 
Section 676.27 shall receive allowances. Allowances shall be 
paid in accordance with Section 676.27. 

Participants In work experience shall be paid wages as set forth 
^ in section 680.10 of the YETP regulations. 

Participants in on-the-job training shall ba paid a wage 
directly by, the employer. Any extraordinary costs involved 
in training will be reiniburseable to the employer at a rate 
negotiated between the prime sponsor and employer, but not to 
exceed 50% of the entry level wage. 

Wages and allowances received by. youth participating in this 
program shall he disregarded in determining the eligibility 
of the yo^ath's family for, and the amount ^ of. any benefits based 
on neea under an federal or" federally assigfefd programs. 

f Li 
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D, Activities for Youth, 



The demonstration is to provide broad career exposure through 
a progressive/ multl^year approach to developing each youth's 
employTinent potential, * Therefore, an essential ingredient of 
the demonstration will bm preparation of employabillty develop 
meat plans on an individual basis, geared to the skills^ 
interests, and aptitudes of each participant and designed to 
fill the gaps in education and training necessary for specific 
jobs and ultimate career goals. In preparing these plans, 
activities and supportive services should be phased in as 
needed to fit the age, educationa,! status ^ and skill' levels 
of youth* Youth may move from one. activity to another in a 
lattice arrangement/ as indicated by the plan and as skills- 
are needed or learned p Each activity shall be well struo- 
tursd around a detailed curriculxim/ with a specific goal as 
the end produc t of participation* Plans are to be regularly 
re-e:<amined''^to determina^ whether adjus€ments or transfer to 
another activity are infficatedC . u ^ 

Services and activities' must include provisions fort 
(a) academic::;Qredit through written agreement with local 
/education agencies-, f or cbmpetencies learned! on the job 
in all in'-school. projects^ : and for^out-of -^school youth 
wherever possible. If academic credit is not awarded 
to ou-^^-of ^school youth^ then arrangements should 
be develpped^with colleges or., other educational ^ ; ^ 



institutions to obtain course credit for participation. 

(b) Labor market information; 

(c) Vocational counaeling, coordinated with 'career guidancs 
counselors In the school system, if feasible; and 

(a) Job placement services for specific jobs in the 
conurtunifcy , 

FlexibiUty will be permitted prime sponsors in arranging other 
■services and activities in whatever combination is indicated 
by their availability. in the comminity and- the individual ■ ' 
employability plans of youth. TOese activities may be short 
tetrn or long-term and may include but not be limited to those 
listed below. Baiically, they may be categorized as either 
in-scbool or out-of-school , but some activities may be appro- 
priate to both groups. . 

Vocational exploration in the public and private 
sector, including.- jpb rotation, worker shadowing, simulated 
worn activity, in-plant tours, and employer-provided career 
instruction. No work that generates, savings to an employer 
Is to be performed. ' 

Classroom training . May include remedial education,. 
iED preparation, English as a second langiaage , "career 
'lanping" classes or special career education such as prepara- 
iioh for apprenticeship exams in the buildirig trades, it may 
.ccur in any legitimately recognized institution such as 
tirade school operated by union representatives, State- 
PP^oved vocational education schools, comnunity colleges, or 
XI a vestibule arrangenient on the premises oj^^^fsem^ 
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where *an employer agrees to hire the trainee' on satisfactory 
coitipletlor! of 'a .spec if ic course -or cpu'rses . . 

(3) Work, experience . May include a wide range. of 
community betterment activities' such as renaliilitation of' pubLic 
properties; weatherlzation o£ homes occupied "by low-income , 
fdrnilLes,' demonstrations' of energy-conserving mBasurep, iri- ^ ^ 
eluding solar 'energy techniques ; park establiifiment ' and 
.uigraaingr' neighborhoak revitaiizationi consarw 
iitiprcyenantS;- remowl of architectural 'barriers ' to access^ 

handicapped indlv-iduals, and related acti\^itles. • ' . 

'work experience may alsd^^be perforined in such fields , 
,as •education; health care; neighborhood .transportation ser- 
ricei; crime prevention and . control pre^er^at don of historic 
sites^ and other public or private non-profit actiyities,^ ' 
" A -written job aescription shall be developed and tnain- 
taiaed -fQr all work . experience and on-the-j ob training po sit ions 
;o provide a basis for determining their coniparability to 
axis ting jobs of other individuais similarly employed. 

(4) "On-ttfe--j Qb-training in the private sector on a ^ 



eulL-time basis -for out-of-school youth or " part-time through, 
work- study arrangeiiients ; with school systems . for released tiirii 
for in-school stuaents. OJT can be establishad v^ith privai^e 
'^pLo^ars , in two wys. One is the standard rnethod , . ■ 
with the employer paying the wage directly /to tl^e trainee and 
beinf reimbursed for the extraordinary costs of training b^' the 
prime sponsor at a negotiated rate' not to exceed^ 50 percent 



of the entry level mge. Another Is by the new employer tax ' 
credit where IRS allows tax credit for 5 0 percent of the wage 
to employera who hire disadvantaged youths 

Job sea&eh assistance. Tliis would be training in 
hov? to look for a job, provision for occupational infontiation, 
tesume' preparation, and interviewing techriiques. 

Motivational training, in attitudes, dsess code, • 
awareness ofl^esponsibilities., .and self -help nietJiods . 

, • In- school aGtivities. ' . ■ 
TypicaL In-school aativitie^s may include academic credit, 
vocational explbration, .classroom tratnlng, work experience, 
on-the-job training, job search a&iistance/' and -rnotivational . 
training. ^As outlined in section 680.6 of the regulations, 
these may consist of: 

fa,) Transitional services , Includingi outreach 
assessment, and orientation; counseliiig,. and occupational ' 
information; provision of labor market information; literacy 
and bilingual training; GED preparation' and attainnient; 
job- saiTipling; transportation and child care assistaiice; 
job- restVucting and job develppment aria placement. 
■■ ; , Cb) Career empl oyment experience , which is a 

-oittoi nation of .both Well-supervised eraployinen^ (w^^ 
ixperience or on-the-job training,) and certain transition 
larvices including, at , a minimum, career information, counseling 
ind guidance. Any work experience -or on-the-job training: 
lUst. include these minimum, ancillary transition services. 



Out-of" S chool youth 
A^cttvitiaa for out-of-school youth may include any or all of 
the same activitlas^ plus community conservation- ania iniprov^e--' 
ment CYCCIP) activities if perfformed in a project and partici- 
pation is limited to twalva months (and is dtherwise compatibLe 
wi^h yCCll regulations^ except for age of participants) . In-* 
school students may also participate In^ designated community 
conservation and irnprovement projects on a part-time arrangement 
if stiitable and agreed to both by the school system and tha 
project manager* . ' ^ 

e; Ma jor^;Program Change i \ ; 

, . . Q Age r e quirements . Only one; broad age^group will 
. be served; these will be youth who are 14 through 21,^ in- ^ "^^J^ 

elusive, ^ at the tinie of. enrollment. This will make it 
^possible to provide more services to youth at the lower ■ 
end of tha age scale (14 and 15) durihg their formative' ^- * 

years^ not presently given adequate consideration in YETP^ 
and also to older youth (19 to 21) who ipay have triad and 
fdiled at : the job market or .^ho do not have proper wrk 
habits. ' YCCIB aativities are not available to this age 
group under current law* 

o Incoma eligibilitv criteria , . / 

Some o£ the present programs are open to youth who are 

■ . . ^ . ' . ■ , • ■ 

unemplbyed or rundarsmployed. without regard to income* 

" • ■ * ■ . *■ • 

darftonstratian will serve only those youth who, in addition 
to meeting the age raquirements, arei . • , , * 

• - Unemployed, underemployed or inschooL, an^d 



V '.- ■ -. . ■ , 

^fho are < .. ■ 

- a member of a family, whose income does not 

■ e3<ceed 85% of th;e Lower living standard, with 

. . • ' * preference; given the econornically disad- 

■ ■ van'taged. / ' - ' 

Tha denanBtratlori /will als.os 
■ ^ ■•. ./ 

- - " . / ' 

o El^minafes the engollment of 10% of youtH from 

; families abov# the income level specif iedj. though these . 
• youth may receive limiteci services such as labor market 
information and counseling. ^ 

fi yeag-round services will be provided to youth 
' instead of separate summer kctivities/ giving a continuity 
::,:/, ' of service wSich youth heretofore lacked, 
f • o Decategori^atioh of programs 

^ By merging progtains, not only will age restrictions be' 
• abolished,' inconie elifibility' changed, and continuity 
provided/ bat a fuller range of services and activities, 
will be available to youth, including more involvement 
: „ in the private sector. Also , 

\ . ■ - . ' ■ . . ' . ■ ^ , . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

. . ■ p Services and activities will be provided on an 

individuallged hasis which enpahsizes the youth's needs 

■ and tailors program content to . meet thfini. 



0 Reporting forms and avaluatlon fliethodology vill, b^e 



rood ig led to reflect structural changes and new s€Jr\rice 

0 Finally I we are removing £or the purposes of thli '-^^ 
ptograin^ the requirement -that 221 of YETF funds be spent ci^ 
dii'*^chQOl projects covered by LEA agreemeatS/ al though LE^ 
agreements will be mandatory for all in-school projeets* . 



Other changes, as noted in this te3«tj 

■ o All Incoma; patticipants' derive from this program 
will be disregarded in determining eligibility of the 
youth's fainily for other Federal banefits. ■ ' - / 

o The 20% limitation on adwihiBtrative costs is 
beiiig removed ^ and these costs may be pooied, 

o The role of the youth coun cllg la expanaed to 
provide for eonaultation with planning councils^ and comnient 
and suggestions during the planning stage. 



III . , AdrnlniatratiQn .and Hanagement " - . 

A. 0rganl2ationaL Structure 

The roles and responsibilities of the- 
* . naitioaal, regionaL, 'and prime sponsor staff 
ara oiitlined as follo^^as 

(a) = National Office 

(1). Draft; procedures and guidelines 
. (2) Train prinie sponsor staff re 
exaGUtion of guide'lines 

(3) Issue planning grants and oversee 
, ' planning process 'I 

(4) , Manage outside prpcese^ evaluation 

(5) Perform quarterly and and of yaat 
' revtev/s iri conjunotion with 

^^^regional staff 

(6) Receive' and analyze reports* ^ • 

(b) ' Regional Offices 

^ (1) Provide representation to work 

with National Office staff during 
planning phase. 
• (2) Review and .procesa annual plans 

(3) Conduct ongoing^itionttoring ^ 

(4) Provide technical assistance 
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(5) Accompany Nationai QffiGe staff 
reviews 

(6) Appoint coordinator (Federal . 
Representative) to oversee regionai 
managament functioris and work ^itih.. 
contracting offiicer^ appropriate v 
OPTS and AM&S specialists i and 
"prime sponsor key, coordinator " 

Prime Sponsor V ^ 

(1) Each participating prime sponsor 

should immediately identify and 

■■■■ ■ ^ ■ -. ■ ■ .. 

. appoint a key coordinator to act as 
the control contact person respon-^ 
Bible, for overall management of the 
demonstration and who will act as ^ 
liaison with the consoiidated program 
coordinatorrin the Regional. OfCicep 
The coordinator w^lli ^ 
o Take the lead in surfacing any' 

problems, encountferad i'n the 
^ : operation of the program 

o Develop and assign staff roles 

in preparation for issuance of 

the planning graats 
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o feepreSint the prime sponsor 

in de\^eloping the plan, and models 
V that will result from the plan - 

o Meat with National Office staff 
'monthly during the planning .stage 

(2) ; Dayelop plmns including conrounitiy 

resources survey , development of 
service mixes, design of employ- 
ability plaas 

(3) Operate program with periodic re^ 
aaseasment of service mixes and 
eKamination of employability plans 
to determiria how well they blend 
and whether .youth are achieving, aims 

(4) ^ .Design and perform self-^as:sessment 

and measurenient of outcomes, 

Comment and Vublic.atiQn procedure 
The .comment and publication procedures for 
submission of the intigrated project^ plan 
^application shSll be the same as^those 
described in the YETP' regulations . 

The planning and conment procedures shall alsp 
encourage public, awariness of ^the demonstration 



project and Allow maKimum opportuniti/ for any 
^ int©rastad paifties or involved segments of 
tKe comimunity to participate in the plannihg 
proqess. 

Youth Councils 

At the present tlme^ the youth council assists 
in the development of plan application, makas' 
recommendationB'^ to the planning council with ■ 
respect to the planning and review of the 
prograrn's activities^ and carries out the 
dtities and raspqneibllities as" established in 
Sactlon 436 (b) of P*r.,- Mn the demon- 

stratidn, the youth council will be given ,a 
greater role to play and a chance to , be more 
effective in improving emjployment opportuni- 
ties for yQuth in V the program* 

The major intpact of the youth council will be 
fait during tha development of ^ the plan 
application, prior to its formal submission 
for review and comment, .The youth council 
shall identify major goals, and objectives for - 
the integrated pla'n, review proposed program. 
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activities and recomniend revisions to planned 

■''* ■ ■ .■ •■ • ■ '. ■• / • 

activities, and identify 'the linkages for the' 

program with Gommunity' agencies ^and services* 

These activitieB will enable th^.^ council to 

make substantial Inptit to the program planners 

befors plan appliGation is' finalised. 

The council shall also organize meetings with 
the planning council to increase private sectpr 
involvement. Through increased coordination 
and" interaction^ the 'private sector and. the . / 
education system m^y learn' to better under- 
stand'the program^, its goals and objectives* 

■ ' ' . . - '^'-^ 

Allovrable Costs . - ^ 

Funds for the project shall be 'eKpended 

consistent with these guidelines^ and the 

regulatioris for YETP.^ Allowable costs for ^ 

these funds. are those\~aascribad in Section 

* ■■ . ' 

of the regulations* < ^. - 

The 2 0 percent limitation on administrative 

costs will be waived, and these', costs pooled 
■ ■ ' ' .. 

L£ necessary/ Al;l other costs for this 

aemonstration will be considered allowable 

^^r disallowable according to t.he provisions 

currently governing the YETP program, . 



Provisions may be made for extra planning or 

administiE^ati>ri coats if needed to satisfy 
the desigxf 

Disq-^minati^n 

The plan shall contain assurances that Qqual* 
employinent opportunitias. shall be, afforded ' 
to . each participant in the ..program', > The 
policy relating . to_nj3iidiicffimi-trffrio^ 
employment opportunitdes and the procedures 
to be followed in caaea of noncompliance ,are 
fpund, in 29 CE.R .98.21-. 

Grievance Procedures 

Each prime, sponsor participating in the '': ' » 
dernonstration is raaponaibie foi^-^estabiish- 
ing '^a pracedura^ in accordance with 29 CFR 
98. 26 ^\ for resolving -any issue that aris'es 
between itself and any participant in the 
prograin, any of Its subgrantees ^or sub-- 
contractori^ or any otKer aggriavad party* 

The grievance proGedure' shall provide an 
opportunity for an informal hearing and 
allow for a prompt determination of the ^ 



issues. the prime sponsor takes adverse 

action against a participant, the procedure 
shall include a written /notice setting forth 
the grourids^ for^ the adversa action and give 
the participant an opportunity to respond. 
The final determination shall be provided^ 
in writings to the complainant and shall • 
include the procedure by vhich the complainant 
may app^l .the decision* 

Reallocation 

The Secretary has the authority to reallocate;, 
demonstration^'funds^ of any prime sponsor , that 
does not meet the conditions of its grantV 

JMaintsnance of Effort 
The demonstration projeot may provide 
additional program services and activities^ 
with the same funds as are available in the ! 
regular program because of the coorainatad 
planning which will Ciccur,^ The increase in 
activities, however, shall not affect the 
services and activities available to youth 
under other CETA titles' or'- from non-Federal . 
sourcea (29 CFR 97.-719). Actiyit'i^s and 
services provided for youth unaer Title II 
shall riot be decreased, .' 



In creating increased employment opportunities 
fotf youth, the prime sponsor must also assure 
that tha rights of', those already tmployed are 
riQfc violated, Thare are provisions in the 
regulatiofis, 29 cm 97.719 and 97,632 \^hieh 
govmxTi t^m activities of the integrated 
project and protect right o£. . ^: 
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This manual was ptmpatmA by 
Child Labor CowmlttmB under 
Foundation. SactlQns whlah 
dltlona and rulas should be 
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do not contom to local con 
DOdlflad. 



NATIONAi CBltD UBOR COWraiflE 
1501 IROAWAY 
NE^ YORK, HEW YORK 10036 
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OVERVIEW 



The key ingradient to the success of the Sammer 
Youth Employment Program is the quality of workeiti 
supervision. Supervision can be improved by more 
careful screening and selection at the front end, 
by mora careful preparation and training of super- 
visors, and by rapid identification^ and correction 
of worksite problems. This brief manual for 
supervisors is one approach Cor orienting super- 
visors so that they can do their jobs better. 

The manual may need to be adjusted for differing 
circumEtances between prime sponsors. However, 
the basic and commonsense elements are clearly 
critical, Supervisora must know the purposes of 
the program, their own responsibilities, what to 
do under certain circamstances, and. how to best 
approach their tasks. Whether or not this format 
ii used, similar information must be provided to 
supervisors to make an effective program. 

This manual was prepared by the. National Child 
Labor Committee based on extensive onsite 
monitoring, .The work was funded by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 



ROBERT TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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!• IHTMDUCTION 

Wslcome to the Sunmar Youth Enplo3rmant Program*. As a supervlg! 
this program, you will play a key role In helping the participating 
youthi to have a prafltabla si^iar learning work skills ^ grewlng Im 
adulthoDdp and earning oonay. You, yourself, will have the apportui 
to grow arid to gain usaful gkilla ttrough your eKperlenca in plannii 
Scheduling, and assigning work and supervising and counseling youth. 
Both you and the young paople you suparvisa will have tha addlt 
aatlifaotlon of being able to provide desirable cofflmunlcy servieas b 
improvamanta . 

n\a rest of ui~City CITA and work sponsor staffs — ara working 
maka tha ausaaer*s axparlencaa uaaful for you and the youth* , Join us 
in this work. 

Tha purposes of this handbook are to tall you about SYEP, its 
objactives and proeadurasi and our e^cpactations and work rules and ti 
give you some tips on suparvlslon which will help you do your Job, 

Keep this handbook for reference and uge. 
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11 • SUIIHER YOUTH EtgLOY^T fROGRAM 

Th© Bwmnmt Youth Employment Program (SYEP) Is funded under Title HI 
of the Itdaral Cpmprahenslve toployment and Tralnlttg Act (CETA) , It 
prDvldmfi Bmmmt anploymant for a ll^tad nu^ar ©f youths In thf caramunlty 
All of Qin jobs are in public and ptivata non-profit aganoles and may not 
hp substltutas for Jobs parforaad by regular toployssa . Tha participating 
agmnales provlda work projects and fll^as and iupervlae work perfamanaa. 
The City CITA aganey is raspooalble for overall plannlngt iattlng guide- 
llnaa and rulasp alloeatlng funds* salsating projaat sponsors , and 
Inauring thati prograna function within the guidelines set by the law and 
the fedacal Departttent of Labor. 

The Bpeclflc obJactlvM of SYEF arei 
, to provlda finanQlal assistance to youths between the agas 
of fourtaan and twenty^ona wtMs qualify undsr federal 
' - seonomle guidalinas; - 
, to give theaa youths tha opportunity to gain good wrk 
aKperlance and to davalop usaful f^ork behavior pactams 
and basic skills ; 
, to produce useful sarvlcas and laprovamente for tha people 

-< of our eltyi 

'■' - , .1 ' 

■i 

i , ' .< 
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III. INtgKMATION FOR SUTERVISORS 

thmtm W soma information you ihauld have at yeur flngartlps* Some 
«la£is to you and your job, lona to th# youth and the program for theiap 
and aomi to the SYEP- Ther€ Is additional infcrfflation whiah la different 
for aaeh fluptrvlBor. We have provldtd a £w blank pages In the handbook 
for you to wits In this Information so that y©u will ha^ra everything In 
one place* (Thls^ aeetlon should be revised to make It eoafortt to local 
rtileB and wndltlofls * ) 

A, SUPERVISOR WORK RIMS • . . 

DATES I Ifou will ba effiploytd from m 

HOimSi Vou will work hours a week,/ 

Xhim will be y imless apeclaX perolsslofi la granted, - 

hours a day, . days a wMk* 

ABSEHCBSI Vou auat notify at ^ 

(dealgt^ted paraon) (tel^iio.) 

before yauir regiilar starting tima If you will be absent so that 

a iubsCltute aupervisor can be provided * 

TIIB RECORDS I You will algn In and sign out on . ^ , Ctaly 

houra actually worked are to be recorded, n.me records are to.be 

avaliabla at all times and prestnted at the request of any 

inonltorlog officials. Failure to record times accurataly my 

reault la dlsmldsal^ Your tlw records must be aounterslgned by 

a dtsignated superior. Time records, properly filled out and 

couhteral^ed are due I n ^ by . 

. (piace) . (tliae) 

each _ ^ , 

(day of week) \ 
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PAY I The pay eyela btglos o n a^d ends on^ 

Supervisors wlll be paid S m hour. 

Pay cheol^ wiil bt distrlbuCed o tt af tsr^ 



(day of w#tk) (tlma) 

by * 

(argaalEatlon aad plaae) 

If your chack is loit, atola^p or Edspiacad 



(orgdiilBatlon, paraQn^ 
shovid bt notified at oacai . 



and fcelephona A^bar) ^ 

Complaints about Impropar payaent should ba mada in writing to 



(organizatlDn^ persoa, addrass). 

SAPETfl Suparviiors may not allow youthi to do any wrk or to work 

In any place or t*i£h any aqyipoant tliat doaa Mt comply with ^pplleabla 
acata and federal law jo vsTOing health and safety requirements • 
If you are In doubt about Mmpllanae, canault with your suparior ; 
before 'assigning work. 

ACCIDENTS r If you or a participant is injured while on the job, tha 
deslgmtad parson in tha work aponior'i offlea m)XBt be notified 
iinnsdlataly. That person will Instruct you and supply the appropriate 

(perion aad tel* no.) 
TESMCHATlONSi You nay not ter^nate the employmant of any participant* 
It a partlelparit comlti an act which you believe warrants 
tsrmlnstien, notify and consult with the desisted person in your 

work sponsor's office . _L ^ 

(parson and talephone nui*ar) \ , 
participant inCommm r^u of an Intantion to lamve tha| prosram^ 

notify your sup^rlar. 



GRIEVAMCESi If you belitve th%t you Atm being treatad unfairly you 
should apeak to your superior. If your grlsvaoee is not resolved 
wlcHln five (5) days, you may requeit in siting an Informal hearing 
wlch your deslpiaced haarlng officer. The mme and telephone nuB^er 
of th^ hearing officer may ba obcalned fr^o your work iponsar*s offii 

If you are dissatisfied with outcome at this stage* you mays 
within 30 days, appeal in writing to the regional DOL office 

(address) 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY RES^ICTEDi According td the Hatch Act, CETA super^ 
visors and participants nay mt^ during w ork hour a ^ take part in any 
partisan political activity. This includes iobbyingj fund-raisings 
Mking ipetchas, assisting at meetingSp distributing pamphlets or 
engaging in voter registration actlvitlis. 

CETA employees must be concerned not only with the Hatch Act but 
also with the TOre -res trie tlve CETA provlaloas and, where appllcablei 
state or local laws prohibiting pQlltlc-al activities .- It is the 
policy of the U^S* Department of Labor and prime gponsora to strictly 

apply the prohibition against Involvement by CITA eiiplDyees in' ' 

\ . 

^lltlcal activities. Their position is that the mere appearance of 
involvement in political activities wuld violate the apolitical 
iistyre of the CETA program. Seme of the areas of concern are i 

1# violation of state and local laws, or regulations | 
"2. violation of the Hatch Act; ? 

3i activities which take place during ClTA-f Inanced working hours 

4. Miltlcal Interaction with others Identified as CETA-financed 
Mpjoyees or participants i 

5, ifeup^.rt for a candidate who will have a voice In the operation 
of the HRTA nragiramf 



mCOMbS MID REFORTSi You ara es^ected to mkm such repsrts as are required 
in tim^y maaner and. te rsspand to quest Id ns uaed to evaluate the 
Stimer Youth toplo^ant Prograa* fou are wquirad W Mlntaln a reaord 
for each youth you super^lss* flila record should include a descrlptioQ 
of the Jab or jobs to which the partlGlpast is assigned, the participant's 
educitioa and previous axperlanca^ time aad attsndancss and perforasnce 
^valuation. 

ROLES s You ara raquired to abide by the rules and ragiaatlona of the 
StJ>MR YOOTH EMPLOYMOT PROGWM and the voik sponsor. It is your 
responsibility to obtain the work sponsor's rules* 

lio suparviior say schediila hours and days of work* No participant 
will be paid or considered Mploysd for any time other than rpgularly 
scheduled and approved hours of work * Thm approved hours of work for.youeh 
in the prngr^ri must comply with stata and fedaral itandarda. 
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B. WORK RULES FOR YOUTH 

It is your respoQSlblllty to insure that all partlclpanCB . undejr your 
supervision know and abide by thege work rules. 

DATES: Youth will be employed from to , 



(date) date) 
HOURS: Partleipants wgr k h ours a waek, a naiciffii^ of__^__j^orklng 

hour a a' day; lunchtlme la counted as a working hour* 
TIME RECOILS: Youtha are reiponilbla for eKecklsg chair tlms recqrdi for 

accuracy and completeaaai. Your algnatura eertlflas to the correetaess 

of entries and is necessary for payment. lateatidnal oisrapresentatlon 

on time records is grounds far iranedlate dismfaaal* 

^ Time records are due i n > by each 

(place) (time) (day of week) 

Records not submitted on time will not be proeeisad uatil Che caxc 
pay period. 

New time forms will be distributed 

(process s place , time) 
PAY: Participants are paid $ a n hour for each hour workid* Tell 

youth the time^and place:^for distributing checki including cha last oha. 
Participants' fringe benefits Inelude Wdrtajen's Cofflpengatlon coverage 
and employers' contributions for Social Security, Tha eraployiai' ^;hare of 
contribu%ions is deducted from their payv 

If a paycheck is lost, stolen or nsisplaced the partlclpanc should 
notif y 

(name and telaphone ntj^er) 
LATEiJESS & ABSENCES t Participants are expected to Inform you (ct a 
desisted person) if they will ba absent* accessiv^e lataaais Is irouads 
for pay deductions and other discipline . 



ACCIDENTS \ If a parciclparit Is injured on the Job you should be notified 
at once, ttthar by the injured youth or a fallow, worker * If you are not 
iiuMdlataly availible the designated parson Iti your- work sponior's office 
should be notifigd* Provide the youthi you supervise with the appropriate 
^%aiaa^^aBd telephone nimberi 

liQyi^^MGs A youth intending to leave the program should notify you in 
advance* You, in turoj should notify your superior . 

PROBLEiffi: Youth ara instruated to diacuaa any problem which arlsae at 
th# worksite with you^ thalr supervisor. ' 

If yc?u cannot reiolve the difflculcyp you should dlaouss the matter 
with your superior and if neceasary refir the youth to someone who can 
rasolve the dlfftculty, 

GRIEVANCES i You ffluat explain to youth their right to register a grievance 
You are expected to deal^ in the^ first Inptancts with any grievance a 
youth may have with respect to unfair treatment. If you do not resolve 
the grlevanca to the youth* s satisfaction within five dayss the youth may 
request,. in writings w informal hearing with the peraon dealgnatad- by 
the work sponsor * If the youth la not satis fled an appeal oay be made' 
to the regional Wt office. 

You are required to provide the name, telephone number and addrees 
of the work sponsor haaring officer and the DOL appeal official at the 
request off the youth. You may not, by threat or other means, discourage 
a youth from reques ting a hearing or appealing. 



C. PROGRAM ELEMNTS , ' ' - . 

While the aunmer youth employnient piQgram has its primary objactlvep 
as its title indicates, providing youth with empldyment^ the program has 
many al amenta and objectives. ^ ^ 

Tha major alemahts relate to the participating .youths and include 
providing them wlthi ^ . . / 

^ structured, supervised work to develop good work habits and 
useful skills; 

. opportunities for occupational eKploratlon; ^ 

* vocational counseling and' occupational information; 

. services to nratlvate and assist youth^ to return to school^ 
/ training and other services to Increase their employablllty; 

* assistance in solving special employment problems. 
The program is also daaigned to provide i . ^ 

* a useful coimunlty service or product, which will be recognized as 
such by the community | - § 

, the opportunity for intereatedTnembers of the community to help plan 
oversee and participate as volunteers i ' . 

* a means for recognising the service of the young people. 

^ -And I of primary ImportanGe to you are improving your work skills and 
acquiring the ability to supervise a work crew. 

p, NAMS^AN D TELEPHONE NUmERS ' 

You should note and have available the names and telephone numbers of 
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NAME 



Latansss or Absence 



TEL* NO, 



Aaaident 



^ttss±ng or Ifal functioning Equip * 



Behavior by Youth Warranting Diaclpllna 



Youth Leaving the Program 



Work Rules 



Ypur';Pay 



Youths' Fay 



List other aircumataneeJ (and the namaa and telephone nurabers) whieh may 

be important t . < 



<5 
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IV. YQUTHFW. PARTICIPAHT5 

> " Tbs aetltudes oi dlsadyantagad y©uth toward work have b©ariiig botti oa thm 
klads of work as^arlencaa to be offtrsd and on the kinds of work aupervisloni 
traiaing and cQunsallng asedsd* Jobs which youth, their frlenda or famtltaa 
have are mostly low leva! and low paid, with llttla possibility for ad-* 
vai^Mat* In raspoass, many youths tand to rasist work eKpariancei which 

i 

hava ttim sain^ charactaristlas. 

For many youths tha work expariaaea thay gat in the project will ba the 
first chance to test thair abllltlas aad dlscovar thair vocational prafereacaa. 
They may bring to the projact unraal ideas and raslataace to work. If the 
uaraal Ideas and reaiatance to work ara allowed to cantinue uncoateitad tha 
result could be the devalopmmt and rainforcaaant of poor attitudes and 
behaviors « You, as tha suparviserp have a major raspoasibility to deal with 
this situation* 

Whlla it is important to eneouraga upward »bility, it Is aqu^ly 
important that no usaf ul work ba unde^aluad* You don't have to sell any job 
but you must be able to axplain its naad and place in tha aatira projSQt and 
to use a vary job to halp youth gain understanding of tha nature of work and 
amployars- axpactatioas, acquire hands^n experience laadlng to work akilli 
and competenca, see how thair efforts can be productive and usaful, and 
develop the ability to move on to ,Mra demanding Jobs, 

Tha ^tk axperliace itself must tjiaaa aomathing to the youth* Doing some-* 

worthwhile, soma thing socially and economically useful 9 soma thing which 
Is vlslbla to others and whleh attracts eonmiunlty and Individiml attention, 
can lead to increasing a youth's faalings of self worth* It is laiportant that 
^a lyouths be helped to understand the meaning and use of %ha tasks they ^ ^ - 




' pmtiQtmf This will help them Co develop and oaintaln a positive aCtlCude 
toward work. If you are sueceisful you will be diveloping a social climate 
in whleh youch can learn from the work experience. 

Be aware of the age dlf ferantlals in yam crew. The average 1 8 *y ear- 
old will uatmlly approach a Job with more stability and greater axpectation 
than a 14--year*old* The IS^year-old will have more aElll and experience and 
will probably be better able to cope with problems that arise on the ^ob« 
Work experiences for younger enrellees should be structured^ to permit 
somewhat more experimentation than thosa. for older youth « Howaverp there is 
more to work experience than the routine performance of a single taak« All 
youths, regardless of age, should be allowed to rotate among different tasks 
with challenges built in at mny levels in terms of responsibility and 
competence. Every assignment ahould have some degree of reaponalblllty and 
challenge If youth are to develop good work habits* 

Youths respond positively to skilled and competent supervision and to 
skilled productive fellow workers. It la desirable for them to be exposed 
to high work standards. This summer may be the first time they have ever 
been exposed to the satisfaction derived from a job well done. 

The work experleace should be a collaborative effort between workers and 
supervisors, permanant and sunmer workers, and youths and adults. It is part 
of your job to encourage the collaboration and to resolve problems which 
hinder collaboration. 

Indifferent or ^punitive supervision will imdarmine any project. Express 
^ng Interest In a youth's perforMnce and providing encouragement are far 
more effective for reaching our goals tfian ignorftg or punishing poor behavio 
and perfo^^nces Reward aohievements* Rewards can be as simple as a 
complimentary, word, ti^an youth are well supervlsedf understand what they 
are dqlngj kept busy» given the proper equipment, and are allowed to use 
free time cons true tively, they will respond. 



, V. THE PROJECTS AND THE JOBS FOR YOUra 

Developing aia^er jobs which will satisfy all SYEP objeetlves ii vary 
difficult. . There are f aw Jobs whieh are challenging, interesting,^ ideal £ot 
learning skills and becondng interestsd In work, which provide opportunities 
to try out a nu^ar of occupationa and which, at the same time , yield a. 
significant work product in eight weeks, require very low entry competencies 
use relatlvaly IneKperlenced work supervisors, are conducted once a yeari 
satisfactorily meet bureaucratic regiaations and audits, etc,, etc* Further 
the usual approach in job development is to TOrk backwards from work product 
and project to the skills the youth workforce needs to produce the product, 
rather than from skills to be acquired to work product and service p Con- 
sequently most jobs are simple, repetitive, call for few competanclea and 
provide little oppDrtunlty fo#youth. \ Nevertheless, you can make every job 
.a worthwhile eKperlence by treating eaqh Job as worthwhile/ not assigning 
any job as a disciplinary measure. Introducing some challenge elements Into 
each job, identifying ani^ teaching competencies i^lch can be acquired with 
experience, knowing and telling the youths how the output will benefit the 
community. - 

A. ASSIffllING YOUTO 

Ho asslgninent should be conaldared flKed for the entire su^er* ^^ile 
each youth wlshea, experience and education have been taken Into considera- 
tion In the assignment to you, it Is not always possible to fit these and 
the jobs available. Consequently, It la up to you to attempt to make the 
beat fit possible. within the limitations of the job to be done and the 
youth assigned to you» 



Be sansitlya to youths bacoaing bored, Ittdlfferint, and dissatisfied 

with speclfle job assignments* When this hsppans. It is time to change oir 

to restruotura Jobs or to help the youth beeoma more eompetentt or to 

Introduce new work elements or to provide work epunsillngp Don't forget 

that Mjor^goals are to help the youth learn about different Jobs and to 

gain competenaa and Interest In work^ None of these objecctves can be 

^ ,"■=■■ 
achieved by bored^ dissatisfied workers* ■ . , 



, ^* JOB OF ras StgERVISOR ... 

. .You must be ready to nset, supervlae/and help the youths from the 
fflomtnt they arrive, mm you aust prepare before they are on the Job. 

The Job of the supervisor includes nany dlffereot elementB. As a 
new supervisor you oay, tiot be aware of all of these. Many are described 
^ briefly below. Some of the nMst Inportant are described in greater 
detail In the following pages. Supervisory tasks Include: 

LINKING the activities of your to rk group with the expectations 
and activities of Qthers such as your superiors, otl^er work units and 
Individuals, and related eonmunlty groups i 

ORIENTING the youth to the prograo, the work sponsor, the work 
to, be performed, and the expected behavior* 

ON-THE-JOB TMINING to help the youths gain the skills and abil- 
ities to perform the specifid jobs and to develop desirable work behaviori 

ASSIGNING youths to specific tasks in line with their interests, 
eapabilitles, and growth patterns; 

PI^NNING and achedullng work so that the desired objectivea 
will be achieved I 

; ORG^IZIHG the workers, tasks, and materials so that coordination 
and cooperation can be aehleyedi 

DIRECTING youths so that they understand, what is to be done and 
can do ,lt| , 

MOTIVATING youth toward good work behavior and performance; 
. : , , . COMIUNICAIING with bo th , the youths in your group* and -with o thers 
who -Have Impact on them by listening and by keeping all persons 
appropriately Informed; - » 



S1RVIN6 AS A ROLE MODEL so that the youch will have a good eicmmpli 
of appropriate behavior j 

CdUNSELlNG youths with raspeet to caratr objactlvss and other 
progran^Mlatjid matters; 

CHECKING and ClRTIBTflMG participants* t^e and atcendanca 
reeords ; 

EVALUATING part ielpanta' bahavlor and performaneei 
REPORTING to your suparlars aa raqulredi 
SOLVING work problaM as they arias. 

The work axparience will yield good training In^^ark behavior and 
skllla only If you m&Mtt thmmm yourself. Only In this way can you be 
a good role mpdel and Ina trustor for youth* iKpsrlanca and studies have 
shown that youth will try to am^tte an adult they look up to — par- 
tlcid.arly a work auparviior. You wars aeleetad as a suparviior bacauja 
It id believed that you will be a good role fflodal* 

The foUowing will giva you soma of tha anawira to the qi^stlon, 
'*What iBuat I taaow?-' It cannot give you all of tfham. Add /itaaiB 

aa you go along. Your praparatlon should ineludai 

. Knowing the work rules for aupervlsors and youths ao that you will 

meet tha axpactatlons of, your superiors and ba able to Inatruot 

youth. 

, Learning southing abeuc the youths you will suparvlaap the 
SwOTier/Ybu A Program, tha agenGy anploylng you* and the 
eomunlty your work taafls will ba aarvlngi (Ihla will help you 
prepare, make you sanalclve to youttii agency, and, cotounity ex^ 
' Beetatr;)ns, 'and providt a frame of rafarence for your actlvltlas.) 



. itodiring ths supsrvlsory rolt and the exptetatlons af the Sumar 

Youth Program and be ready to fulflli thesa* - . 

. Balnf abla to describe the work to be pmttormmd by iaeh youth 

and by your taam; (nils Is easaatl^l far orientation and work 

assigflmmt*) ^ 
. Iftidaritandlng and balng able to apply your agency's performance 

criteria and work standards far the youtha, (Thle will help you 

train ^ ayaluate perfarmflnce* and prov^lde youth with necesaary 

feedback an thalr work*) 
* Itoowliig what koowladga, akUlg and ablliclai the youth need to 

perform their jobs satisfactorily and how to hfelp them acquire 

these . 

toowing the work behavior ixpectid' fro© the youths and. how-to 
help thesi tneet these expeetatlons. 

Having needed supplies, equipMnt, etc^ ready for the youthi* 
Belag able to eKplaln timekeeping and payroll formsp procedurasg 
riaei> etc* 

Knovrlng and being able to eKplain and enforee work r^es far :^ 
youth* . 

Knavlng tha servleea available and being able to help youths 
obtain^ whan dealrable^ iupporc strvlcea. 

nio^ng andcbelng able to carry out elements af your rol# other 
than iuparvis ion of youthi such as making reports and tmivk^ 
talnlng relationships with other units, 

Blowing the names and '.telephone mwbmtm of-' persons you may have to 
coptaet in the course of your work such as your supervisor^ the 
payroll clerk, and the person to notify in the event of an acclden 
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. !&io«rlng chat you cannot possibly know everything, but you 
should ktPv ^om to ask for Infornatlon. Be pzepared to ' 
listen to-othM«, patelcularly th« youths. 



ERIC 



A, ORIEHr mC Y OUTH ■ 
WhUt tha youths may kMir iomsthlng abeut the program and have been 
... ^ Infotmi abaut work ruXae, it Is up to you to ttake theaa raal aad to gain 
aoa^ptanci: far them. After arrival at the worksite, the youths nay feel, 
out of place and aot know how to behave, and, evan with wltten in^- 
structions, be eonfuaed about irtiat is expeeted of theffi* fliey must laara 
vhan and haw to ask for help and whan to relax , They shoidd be helped 
to tffidarstand the larger purposea of their work--how these fit into the 
totml project and how ttia projaet sarve? the comunlty. In addition. It 
ia important to orient eaoh youth with respact to yaur ei^ectitiona and 
tha ipaeiflQ nature of thi work to be perfonBad, 
Your orientation for youth should includs^ 

introduction to you and ath^r^^warkers, both adi^t and youth; 
m description of projaot objeotives ,and expeated output, and how 

thesa wUl be aehievsd; 
i axplanatlon of work rulaa^ expfetad work bahavlori and your rale 

with raspeat to thea©; 
• preparation to perform the speeifle job to be done— tha taskss tha 
skills needed J how these will be acqulr6d» relationships with 
other jobs and the projeet, etc»r 
. d'escrlptlon of your role as supervisor and eounsalori 
. discussion of irtiat youth can expect to giln frow the progran. 
Inaourage and answer questions. However, don*t give uncertain or 
H^liiaccurata information* If you don't know, say so without apology » find 
' outt and glv^ the right answer. 
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B. TEACHING ATO TRAINING YOVm '"' , , " • 

Teaching is a major part of a supervisor's job* This is particularly 

the cass In iuparvlsing yourig workeri who have mt had nutth work experience 

any fsr whon Igarning skills and app ro p rt^fce- wo rk tehavior are prlroary 

program ebJ^ctivM* ' 

Baing a suQcassful suparvisor^taacher raquiMs that youi 
, RriDw and are able to perfdrm the taski 

. Undaratand the Individual youth 'o uncartainty and fealing about 

tha taaki ^ 
. In tar eat tha youth In p-ar forming the task !^ell| 
• Daaonstfata and eMlalti tha alemants^ of tha taski 
^ La t the young workar perforo the taik^ observe the performance 

earefully and providi positive reanforceraent until the worker 

damonatratea competence; 
i Periodlaally evaluate youth worker parforaiflnae and provide 

supportiva feedback* 

Getting ready to^ Instruct the young worker i^hethar in a group or as 
an individual calls for you to prepara to inatruet^ This is naceasary 
even Aough you have a high dagrei of compatance in the job. Getting 
ready Inoliidaa: ^ 

. Having a timetable. That ia, knowing how ttuch skill you aicpact the 
worker to acquire whan. Remember the entire program is only 
a few weeks long. 
. Breaking doim the Job into specific tasks and each task into 
. gteps. Identifying the key steps. These art the steps which . 
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requlra a naw skill or are aaeential for suceees, Plclelni out. 
kay points. Raraamber worker safety and coprdlnation with othar 
workers ara alwayi key points. Ihasji ar^ partlcularay important 
with youngs Inexparlanced workers. - 

• Detarmlnlng what matarlals, euppllaa and aquipoant are needed to 
parform the task and aaklng sure that avarythlag la ttady* 

. Ravlawlng the performance of eaeh alanant of the task ao that It 
is clear In your mlndi, . 

. Chacklng the workplaca and arranging it juat as you expiet the 

-worker to kfeap It, 

» . 

Tha following is a fiva-atap Instruetional plan which has ba%n ueed 
in Industry and govemmant for swre than thirty-five years to train 
fflllllons of workers. If you understand It and laarn to use it effaetively 
you will have gained a lifa-aong skill . 

. Stap 1, Frapare the youthful worker : Put tha youth. at ease* 
Dascriba the task, acplain hW It fits into tha. total Job and with tha ' 
actlvitlas, of other workers. Bind out what the workar, knoWi about the 
task. Interast the worker In laarnlng to parfortfl it well. Rsmtmbsf 
that although most of thaaa tasks do not call for high skill Isvels, 
some may have' dangaroua elemants^ soma Involva comtacta with tha publlCp 
soaa require complete accuracy, and soma call for coordlnktion with 
other workers. Mch, of tihesa is important for helping the youch acquire 
skills and appropriate work behavior. 

Step 2 . Present tha task I Parforo tha task eltment by elemMt. Tell 
the youth what you are going to do. (If it Is not apparent, ajcpUtn lAy.) , 
Show the youth how to perform the task--one element at a time. SCtess the 

■ ...... \ . ^ \- V ^ ' "-.'x 



kay points. If dangsr Is praaent, describa it tmA ahaw how to avoid it, 
for ettspla, if ttii foutli will ba aj^ectsd to lift m heavy object, 
dasarlba tt© dtngsr of back stralji aod daaPMttate the co«eat way to 
lift* Ins true tclaarty; eottpletaly, and patlantly* D^astrats no 
mtm thw th€ youth cm taastar at ona tliBtp Rapaat until tha youth 
loadar stands and la raady to demons trata« 

Stap 3. T ty out pmttom&mm i Have tht youth parfom the taskt axplaln 
Ing each key ^int as tha task is balng parf araad. CarefiJ.ly absarve tha 
youth's parforaanQa and compatanay. 

Stap 4. Raanfoyea cotMpataney i Ravlw the youth's parformanca, 
.^enforcing appropriata bahavioir and redaiwnetratljig where tha youth did 
not ahow tmderatandlng or appropriata baliavlor. Do not* as far as 
poaalbla^ point out what was ynsatisfaatory but dawns trata tha aorraet 
way. Kaap rapeattiig Stap© 3 and 4 until tbt yout'rf's parformanaa is. [ 
aatiafaatory « 

Step 5. follow up g Aaalgn the youth to the regular task* Check 
lass and less frequently. Incourage quastlons- Tell the youth to whom 
tp go Cor halp* - 
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C. EVALUATIMG YOUTH'S PERFORMANCE 

As a supervisor you are expflcted m obsirve and eWuate the comp«t©nr^. 
behavior, and performance of Woh youth working for you. The major purpoie 
of the evaluation is to help the youth iBprove his or her bihavlor and per- 
.forraance. As youfihs ate extremaiy sensitive to negative feedback your ' 
emphastg should be on positive reenforciment , Avoid focusing attention 
on Incorrect elefflenta In the youth's perfomance. If n«esflary repeat 
th^ teaching ^cycla from deraoriacrmtion to perforMnce by the )fouth* Sat 
high but ^ttalnabla standards and pralae Improvement. 

Youths wmt to know what is escpectad of theia, how well they are 
Ditating theg^ aKpactatlons^ and how thay can ImpTOva, tou can satisfy 
these naedi by adequate performance evaluation* It is Important that 
evaluation be syetematlc and planned ea that It helps bcth you and tha 
youth, 

Perforaanee evaluation can help you to ^ = 
1 . Let youths know what is expected and hoi^ ^;ell these expectations 
are being met; 

h - ' - 

V2-^ Plan the ^ork better by being able to ^^ptlraate what the youths 

i^f?. i'' cari^accOBipllsh; 

. J: 3*^^^ece training needs; 

4^ Idantlfy youths t^rtio need Biore lua truetlonj 

a \ Discover imuaad youths' potential. ... 

ParforBiance evaluation can help the youths byi ^' 

1, Li^ttlng theio know' how thay are doing and how they , can do betteri 

2. Assuring them that good performance ts racognlaedi 

3* Showing them yoyr Incerast In^ helping them laprove their 
perforDiance* 

' ■ ■■ . ' ' ■ ■. ■ ■. ■ 
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There are six baalc steps in canduetiflg pefformance ft^aluatlons 

1. Dtceraini how well you expect tacti youth to do the aasignid 

2, Discusa these rsquiremants with eaeh youth when makilag the 
m&BigtmmTkt and demDnatratlng thm CafiUi 

3* Obsaryi the youth's performamei 

4. Evalmte the perforraancei ^ 

5. Dlscma the evaluation with the youth ualng poaiti^« 
rienfotctment* 

6. Taka appropriate action. 

These steps afs described in dstjtl balow. 

Step 1* Diterttilna how wall you axpect eaety youth tg^ do t^h^s^asilgnad^ t^^^ 

Perlarmanae requirements describe the quantity, quallt}rs tlin^ltness^ 
and the manner of performanei neceasafy to accompllah a Job satlaf actorlLy * 
They are i^t- the aatrie as job deaarlptlone which outline th^ geaeraL duties 
and raspoailbllltiea of a job, Perfornaiice requlrementa indicate haw mtich 
wo^fe ahould be done and how well it should be dona. 

. "A 

Written raquirattants are more useful fox you. Clearly descrtbed oral 
Inetructions are better for the youtha. The pertiQent elsmintfi of per- 
formance are bahavlor, compet ancles, and work product. 

Behavior tncludaa wUllngnesa to mrk^ following inattuctloiia, punctu-^ ^ 
allty and attendance * cooperation, acceptarica of reaponalblllty and. response 
CO supervtalonii . . \ 

Competencies Include posseaalon of the knowladge required for gatiafac- 
ttory parformanaei skill In using one'g hands and| head to ampXoy taow^ladge» 
.tools, equlpmenc, forma, etc., In performing assigned work; abAllty to work 



with and to relate to othee people in the couyse of work; and judgment to 
make go&d decisions , J 

k final Bieasure is the actual work p roduced by the youth, whether It Ij 
a aervice for gomeona or a work product such as a repaired bench. The 
nieasurea for -a work product are both quantity and quality. 

Discuss j'our perfomance standaids with your supariors before applying 

thein. 

Step 2. Disc^ sg perfornianc e requirements with tha vau^h 

During asaigninenc and denonstracion of the taika co be perforBied, the 
standards should be discussed with each youth. Whila it is deslrabla to 
adjust standards to each youth' a capabllitties, beware of. using greatly 
different standards for each youth. It is .importane, however, to obtain 
acceptance for the standards as fair and appropriate. 

• 

Step 3. Observe you ths' performaiice 

In your daily contact with the youths observe thelT parformarice and 
note situations that call for action on your part. These include : 

- Good and poor bchavlDr; commendable and weak perforniance ; 

- Inability to perforni certain tasks acceptably Cindlcatlng 
tiled for further tnstmctlon), 

Wrttten mtms wUl help ycu recall what hag happened and enable you to 
carry thwugh the evaluation process. 

Step 4, ,^a^at^joutha - perfomance \ ' _ 

Fortts for guiding and recordixig your avaluatlon ara provided, Uge them. 
In mtaaurlng etch youth's perforroaiice yoti must have a good idea of i^hat 
eonstltutas ^leas than satisfactory,*' •^satisfactory," and "excellent" work 

, • ■ ■ ■ 441 



b^havio*, eomptteneiss, and peoductap SometJjies ther# art absolute standards^ 
such as the number of correct lines cyped during th© day* Sometlmea there 

no abaoluta atandarcls . It is then aaceaaarjr co dav-elop coaparative 
0tmiBtdB> It may bs atcessaty to Idtntlfy a yauch wtiQse performance you 
coflsldir to be ■'iatlifactory" and to u^e that as a eoffparison standatd for 
ev-aLudtlag die perforaanc^ of others* 

Step Si Dlseuss the evalua tion aaeh youth 

Pa^fonMnca ihould be discussed with each youth At Least once a ^eek 
to pTovida timely feadback afiC spproprjate rainforc^aat, km far as 
poialblsi 

^ ffick a placa and time ^heffi you can be alone with the youth with 

DO Interruption^ » 
* Keep your eye on the cargit^-^tmprovlng bahavioif and parforniance~tiot 

pinpointing poor pirfoMiancei / 
, Bttlld on strengths riot t^eaknasaea, praiae ^hanav;et appropriate; 
. BncDuraga questiona and Inctrsit in Improving performance; 
^ Iit^ten for problema^ dtfficultiea and suggeatlona* above all, listen; 
, ' * Dott't argue about standards and level of perfornatica or make 

invidious comparlaonai 
. Encourage attempts to ttfprova perfonaance. 

Stsp S. Take appropriate ac tloa - . 

Evaluating performanoe la uaeftil only to dttermine accion to bring 
about Inaprovemant. Some Buah actlOM ate* 

, To aaelst the youth In carrying out a self-^improvefflent prograrB; 

\ To aaslat tha youth by ptpvldtng guldanGi, counsel Ing, training 
snd^ encouragement J 



rp change the youth's ai^lgafflent; 

Tip reatructure dutlas and tasks to laprovs opportuaitlee for 
devalopMnti 

To reward aod rgeegnlie higb^ltval ptrfenaance. 



VII. tCW'lTORING AND EVAIUATING THE PROGRAM 

hn Your Evftluatlop 

Jusc ms it is part of your job to eWluata the performance and 
b#havior of Che youths you supervisep your suparlor is reaponalble iot 
evaluating your perforaanes. 

Your perforaanea as a supervisor will be evaluated during the 
program ajid at its conclusion, A racord of Che evaluationi wlH be 
ratalnad by the work sponsor, thm alements .your parformance which will 
be noted in cha evaluation includes 

. responsiveness to supervlsloni 

.'Skill in planning j schedullag, and assigning work; 

, ability to Mtivate and anoourage good performance by the youths 

supervised; ^ 
, accuracy and completeness of records including tlEaa and 

ptrformance records; 
, ability to deal \fith worker els tad problems; 
i quality of counsel ing for youth; 

* punetuality and attendance racordi timeliness of reports, etc* 

. quality and quantity of work products produced by the youtha under 

your supervision; , . " ^ 

aaintenanca of safe working coridltions. 
' This evaluation may be useful "to you If you wish to give your 

susnner enployer as a relerance, 

. / " ^ . ^ 

B# Pro jrtp Byalua tion and Improvament ' , 

/ The encire program is constantly under study and raviei^r to ciake it 
nbre valualJle to the conmunity and to the youths employad in the progrtfli. 
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You are expected to cooperatt and to provid^ accurate Information for the 
different official evaluatiDn teams that may\lslt your worksite during 

,the sumnar. Beyond thli cooperaciori, we wane your tolp in improving 
the programs and ask for your suggestions. The next page Is provided so 

that you can submit suagestiotis for Jmprovemenc to your superior or to the 

City CETA office. 



We all hope that you have a productive and enjoyable sumjnar. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAtI ItffROVEIIENT 

FROM ^ 

(auperviior 's name and affiliation) 



SUGGESTION 1 i 



SUGGESTION 2: 



SUGGESTION 3= 



(NOTEi l^enevar possible, augg#«?t1on.^ should indicate what le to be 
changed or added, by whofflp whan, and at what cost* Implications 
and impaet ahould be discussed, and savings of money or other rSioureee 
1£ pertinenti should be estimated. 
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MANUAL EVALUA'TIOM 



We would appreclflte your conrnents on this manual, 
I. Waa it helpful? ■ 

If yes, how? 



2. Old you use it? . . 

- - - some parts „ 

Pleaae explain your answer In detail. 



3. Wiat should be added, changed, deleted? 



Plaase send your response tos 

. ■ Sy Leih 

Wationai Child Labor Co^ttee 

■ " ■ . UOl Broadway . * 

• ■ JTew Yorkj N.Y. 1O036 ^4 ? 

I,-,., ..... ' . ; ... 

ERIC 



